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THE OUTLOOK. 


R. GLADSTONE’S journey to Scotland was a 

repetition of the memorable journeys in the two 
previous campaigns. Orowds of people thronged the 
station as the Premier left London, and at every point 
along the route where the train stopped tumu!tuous 
and enthusiastic crowds greeted him. In Scotland the 
enthusiasm is said to be greater than ever before, in 
spite of the defection of some of the leading Scotch 
Liberals, and notably of the organ of Scotch Liberal- 
ism, ‘‘ The Scotsman.” In Edinburgh every movement 
of the Premier has been watched with intense inter- 
est, and every public appearance has been greeted 
with a tremendous outburst of genuine Scotch 
enthusiasm. Mr. Gladstone himself has been in 
the highest spirits and in the best health. His 
speeches have lacked something of the splendor 
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and brilliancy of those of the campaign which threw 
the Beaconsfield Ministry out of power. But Mr. 
Gladstone is a true orator, and his speeches are 
suited to the theme which he discusses. In that 
campaign his object was to arouse the sentiment of 
England against an unjust and demoralizing foreign 
policy ; in the present campaign he is endeavoring to 
dissipate prejudices, to secure justice for a people 
against whom English political feeling has always 
been bitter. His speeches have therefore had a per- 
suasive quality ; they have been singularly direct 
and convincing. The keynote is always the same: 
‘* Will you rule Ireland by force, or will you allow 
Ireland to rule herself in local affairs?” This 
is the simple, direct issue which Mr. Gladstone does 
not intend to allow the people tu lose sight of fora 
moment, nor to permit his opponents, either Liberal 
or Conservative, to confuse or to conceal. He has 
declared that the Home Rule bill is dead ; he does 
not defend it, but simply plants himself on the broad 
principle of Home Rale for Ireland. 





The great debate in England widens and deepens. 
During the past week manifesto after manifesto has 
come from the leaders on both sides, and if the 
Enylish people do not get at the bottom of the Irish 
question it certainly will not be because of any lack 
of information or discussion. Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
Salisbury, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Goschen, Lord 
Hartington, Mr. Arch, Mr. Collins, and other men of 
less note have each made an attempt to define the 
issue which the Eaglish constituents will be called 
upon todecide next month. Lord salisbury practical- 
ly concedes Mr. Gladstone's claim that his only policy 
is the policy of coercion. Whatever Lord Salisbury’s 
faults in the direction of narrowness and bitterness 
may be, he has the English virtue of honesty and 
frankness, and he does not disguise the fact that he 
believes the only way of ruling Ireland for the present 
is by the continuation, in some form, of the force 
laws. Parliament will probably be prorogued at the 
close of the present week, and interest in its pro- 
ceedings has already entirely died out. 





Thoughtful Englishmen are evidently weighed 
down by the enormous responsibilities which Eng- 
land has assumed in the government of the world. 
The thrill of pride which the opening of the Colonial 
and Industrial Exhibition sent throughout England 
seems only to have intensified the anxieties of the 
present position. At home the English people are 
facing one of the most difficult and momentous ques- 
tions which they were ever called upon to decide, 
and abroad their far-reaching interests are threatened 
at various points. The fishery question has disturbed 
to a certain extent England’s relations with France 
and the United States; the convict question has 
aroused an antagonism between the Australian and 
the French Governments ; and in South Africa per- 
plexities and difficulties seem unending. The con- 
quest of Burmah is likely to be followed by no end of 
small perplexities. Every colony has its troubles 
and its grievances ; special legislation is called for by 
almost allof them. The West Indian sugar planters 
need to control their own financial policy in order to 
revive an industry which is suffering severely from 
competition with the Continent. In Queensland the 
sugar planters have grievances of their own, and 
Zaluland brings nothing but trouble and mortifica- 
tion to the home government. The disaffection of 
the Irish is matched on this continent by that of the 
French Canadians, in Asia by the Indians, and in 
South Africa by that of the Boers. The British 
Empire appeals strongly to the English imagination, 
and is unquestionably a momentous fact in modern 
civilization, but it is a question whether the wisest 
statesmanship will be able to harmonize the conflict- 
ing interests of people so widely different in race, 
education, religion, and occupation, and to govern 
intelligently and profitably dountries scattered over 





the whole globe. 





The pomp and ceremony that attended the funeral 
of the insane royal suicide of Bavaria have about 
them a strangely melancholy touch of sarcasm. The 
contrast between the death of the deposed monarch 
at the lonely lake-side and the brilliantly funereal 
cortége which accompanied his remains to the Church 
of St. Michael is great. From the pastoral of the Arch- 
bishop—which speaks of the ‘‘heavy blow” the father- 
land has received in the death of the Prince, ‘‘ Aller- 
durchlauchtigster und Grossmaechtigster ’—down to 
the devotion of the humblest peasants, who flocked to 
Munich from the surrounding country in throngs 
and utterly refused to believe in the insanity of their 
beloved monarch, the whole great pageant was an 
unconscious and pathetic piece of irony. The most 
striking feature of the day was the genuine grief 
expressed by the peasants, showing that the King, 
despite his early eccentricities and his later madness, 
had personal qualities that endeared him to his peo- 
ple. Nosuch feeling is entertained in regard to his 
nominal successor, Otto, who is described as a gross 
idiot, who, when informed of his elevation to the 
throne, could only chuckle and say, ‘‘Then the 
soldiers must march.” The ceremonies at Lud- 
wig’s funeral were impressive. The procession from 
the palace to the church occupied three hours in its 
passage, the catafalque, trappings, and insignia were 
splendidly somber, and the religious rites grand and 
solemn. Itis said that, in accordance with an ancient 
custom, the King’s heart will be deposited in the 
monastery of Regensburg. 


The parliamentary election in Italy resulted in a 
decided victory for the Depretis Ministry. The 
northern and central provinces generally voted with 
the Ministry, while the southern part of the country 
was the stronghold of the opposition. Sardinia and 
Sicily were about equally divided. The chief points 
of attack were Depretis himself and his home and 
colonial policy. The opposition was exceedingly bit- 
ter, and its activity made it appear much more for- 
midable than it really was. Depretis went into 
office with great protestations of the good work he 
proposed to do in the way of reformation ; but these 
promises, as The Ohristian Union showed not long 
ago, have remained largely unfulfilled. The general 
feeling seems to be, however, that Depretis is the 
safest statesman Italy can now put at the head of her 
affairs. The effect of the elections cannot as yet be pre- 
dicted. The great need of Italy is the decay of the 
small jealousies and local divisions which break up 
the parties into sections and make a strong and con- 
sistent parliamentary government almost impossible. 
If the victory of Depretis has been sufficiently deci- 
sive to rally about him a strong body of supporters, it 
will be a gain to Italy without much regard to the 
success or failure of Depretis himself. 





The unofficial report that the British Cabinet had 
decided not to uphold the action of the Oanadian 
authorities on the fishery question has been followed 
by the announcement that the Dominion has can- 
celed its instructions as to the seizure of our fishing 
vessels. The dispatches from Halifax say that the 
question at issue between the two countries has been 
practically narrowed to that of the three-mile limit. 
The Dominion Government, says the report, has issued 
a circular in which no mention is made reg rding the 
purchase of bait, trans-shipping of cargo, or shipping 
of men, as contrary to the treaty. If all this is true, 
the Canadian authorities have very decidedly beaten 
aretreat. It is hardly probable, however, that the 
retreat has gone so fa: asthe report would indicate. 
The positions taken by the Canadian Government in 
seizing the ‘‘David J. Adams ” were more tenable than 
is generally supposed. A writer in the last ‘‘Fortnight- 
ly Review” presents these claims somewhat as follows : 
In the first place, he shows that, in the words of Sec- 
retary Seward, ‘‘Our fishermen want and must have 
the privilege of fishing within the three inhibited 
miles and of curing fish on the (British American) 
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shore.” In the next place he shows how these priv- 
ileges are expressly prohibited by the renunciation 
clause of the Convention of 1818. This forbids 
Americans ‘‘ to take, dry, or cure fish on or within 
three miles of any of the coasts, bays, creeks, or har- 
bors.” It permits them ‘‘ to enter such bays or harbors 
for the purpose of shelter and of repairing damages 
therein, of purchasing wood, of obtaining water, and 
for no other purpose whatever.” A strict construc- 
tion of this old treaty would seem to shut us out 
from anything but deep-sea fishing, and also make 
the buying of bait illegal. Itis hardly probable that 
the matter can be settled without many mutual con- 
cessions. 


It is widely known that private pension bills and 
local appropriation bills are very often passed by 
Congress through no other motive than that of good- 
fellowship toward the Congressman introducing 
them. They constitute a kind of patronage which 
Congressmen have been very lenient in granting to 
one another. President Cleveland belds that all such 
favoritism in legislation is contrary to the principles 
of justice and theinterest of the public. On Monday 
last he returned to Congress fifteen messages of this 
sort, with his veto affixed. He states very strongly 
his position in reference te questions of this nature. 
He speaks pointedly of the carelessness and even 
recklessness which Congress is manifesting in regard 
to these measures, and shows how during the prese.t 
session it has been three times as great as ever beiore. 
In regard to the honor and real interest of the sol- 
diers he speaks as follows : 

“‘Heedlessness and a disregard of the principle which 
underlies the granting of pensions is unfair to the wounded, 
crippled soldier, who is honored in the just recognition of 
his Government. Sach a man should never find himself 
side by side on the pension roll with those who have been 
tempted to attribute their natural ills, to which humanity is 
heir, to service in the army. Every relaxation of principle 
in the granting of pensions invites applications without 
merit, and encourages those who for gain urge honest men 
to become dishonest. Thus is the demoralizing lesson 
taught the people that as against the public treasury the 
most questionable expedients are allowable.’’ 





The House of Representatives has passed a very 
significant vote on the tariff measure introduced by 
Mr. Morrison. It is one of those defeats which is as 
significant asavictory. Bya vote of 140to 157 it bas 
refused to take up the bill for consideration in Com 
mittee of the Whole. The significance of the vote 
lies not in the numbers but in the complexion of the 
vote. Five Republican votes were either cast in 
favor of considering the measure or were paired upon 
that side ; with these exceptions, the solid vote of 
the Republican side of the House was cast against, not 
mere!y this particular measure, but, the reader will 
observe, against any consideration of tariff reform ; 
for in the Comwittee of the Whole any amendments 
to the particular bill would have been in order. Of 
the votes in opposition only thirty-five were Demo- 
cratic—ten of these, curiously, from the commercial 
State of New York. Undert he English constitution 
such a vote would be regarded as a governmental 
defeat, aud the question would be brought squarely 
before the country in an immediate election, and the 
country would decide whether the tariff needs any 
reforming or not. Under our system nothing hap- 
pens. In thisrespect the English government gets 
on faster than we do. However, this vote has made 
it tolerably clear that to be a Democrat is to be in 
favor of a reform of the tariff, and along the line of 
admission of raw materials it puts Mr. Randall very 
near the door of exit from the Democratic party. Per 
contra, to be a Republican is to be in favor of 
the present protective tariff, either with no changes 
or at least with none in the line of reduction. On 
this issue, in our judgment, the immediate vote of 
the country is probably with the Republicans ; but 
the vote of the near future is with the Democrats. 
We have not the past votes of the House at hand for 
the purposes of comparison; but, unless we are 
greatly mistaken, the comparison would show that 
progress had been made toward a reform of the tariff 
in the Democratic ranks, and possibly an equal prog- 
ress in the direction of a protective tariff within the 
Republican ranks. 


In the debate on the Pacific Railroad Funding bill, 
Mr. Outhwaite figured that the bill secured to the 
Government every cent of its debt, while Mr. Springer 
figured that it involved a gift of $75,000,000 to the 
roads. Mr. Weber argued thatthe bill was absolutely 
necessary in order to secure the payment of the debt ; 
Mr. Weaver and Mr. Warner argued that it furnished 
po such security ; and Mr. Holman argued that no 








such security was needed, since the assets of the 
roads exceed their liabilities by $144,000,000. The 
further we go into the debate the more the uncer- 
tainty of everything seexs to increase. When we 
turn to the billitself new uncertainties suggest them- 
selves. Yet this is a measure which, having been 
proposed by the railway companies, was unanimously 
favored by the committee and brought before the 
House with the intention of rushing it through in a 
single afternoon. Just what the bill involves no one 
can say. Bat, taken at the very best, it grants to the 
roads the privilege of extending the time of paying 
their debt from 1897 until 1956. It ties the hands 
of the Government for the next seventy years. Not 
only this, but it renews the loan to the railroads on 
second mortgage bonds at a fixed annual payment 
which is a little less than three and a half per cent. 
of the principal involved. The crowning feature of 
it all is that this annual payment of three and a half 
per cent. shall at the end of seventy years extinguish 
the principal. The amount of this principal is now 
$109,000.000, and is increasing each year at the rate of 
over one million andahalf. Meanwhile the railroads 
are selling their land grants, building branch roads, 
and makivg such contracts with these branch roads 
that'most of the net earnings fall to the latter. All this 
is, apparently, to avoid the provisions of the ‘‘ Thur- 
man act,” by which twenty-five per cent. of the net 
earnings of the main line shall go to the Government. 
These roads now ask the Government to make another 
seventy year contract with them. They demand this 
in order to protect ‘‘ innocent stockholders,” prevent 
the loss attendant upon the wrecking of the road, 
and, above all, to prevent the Government having to 
take possession of the road itself. The possibility of 
the Government controlling the railroads was the 
great scarecrow of the debate. Mr. Weaver and Mr. 
Warner confessed that they could not see the evil 
involved. Mr. Holman quoted official statistics to 
show that the Government could collect its debt 
without taking control. Nevertheless, many who 
would have denounced as ‘ Socialism ”’ a project to 
lend $109,000,000 at three and a half per cent. to 
renters and tenants were eager to lend this amount 
to railroads which have already received gifts of 
millions. Inasmuch as ‘‘ governmental control” is 
at least twelve years distant, Congress need be in no 
hurry about passing a bill which is,at once so moment- 
ous and so obscure as the act now before it. 





The street railway problem is comiog int» proml- 
nence in many ways. According to the Chicago 
‘*Times,” $127,000 has ju-t been divided among 
about twenty Aldermen of that city in order to secure 
certain privileges for a cable railroad. The prices, 
as reported, paid for the Aldermen varied from $1,500 
to $10,000. The money was distributed by people of 
the most eminent ‘‘respectability,” the franchise 
sought for beingso tempting that ‘* $127.000 seemed a 
small sum to expend for it.” Those who accept the 
doctrine that whatever respectable people do is re- 
spectable are learning to look upon the buying of 
yotes as a mean business only when it is done ona 
small scale. As regards the remedy for this evil, the 
plan generally proposed is that embodied in the 
“Cantorlaw” in this State. It provides that the 
railroad franchises shall be sold at public auction 
to the bidder who will give the largest percentage 
of the gross receipts derived from the operation of 
the roads. This in a measure obviates the evil of 
buying Aldermen, but results in levying a tax upon 
all who use the cars. As three fourths of these are 
people without property, the tax is somewhat undem- 
ocratic in its workirgs. It would be better if the 
franchise could be disposed of to the company which 
would carry passengers at the lowest rates. Since 
low rates mean a larger business, it is possible in this 
way to furnish such cheap transportation that work- 
ing people will not be forced to pay the high rents 
now demanded of them in the tenement-house dis- 
tricts. There is now before the Governor an amend- 
ment to the Cantor bill, but this amendment does not 
obviate this feature of the bill. On the contrary, it 
seems to be devised in the interests of the railroads. 
Asthe Governor himself has said, it seems to permit 
a ‘dummy company ” to buy the franchise, and then 
to transfer it to another company to operate, leaving 
the State no claim against any but the first company. 
He will probably refuse his signature. 





It seems that no grass grows where the cattle-king 
does not set his foot. According to the ‘‘ Forest and 
Stream,” a few firms of cattlemen have now “‘capt- 
ured” the greater portion’of the Crow Reservation. 
This district includes about 4,500,000 acres, or, in 





other words, is about the size of the State of New 
Jersey. The trespassing of cattle is expressly forbid- 
den by the regulations of the Indian Department. 
According to the report, the present agent, on going 
into oftice a few months ago, ordered all the cattle to 
be driven off the reservation. This, it is charged, 
was a'signal for the cattlemen to put up money to 
secure permits. Such permits have been issued. 
They are merely permits to graze, yet the cattlewen 
are ‘‘building permanent improvements which will 
enable them to hold the land should the reservation 
ever be thrown open to the public, and to bluff off 
actual settlers.” The permits already granted cover 
the best agricultural and grazing lands of the reser- 
vation. The ‘‘ Forest and Stream” publishes the 
name of the firms, and the price paid for the permits. 
Some of these declarations have been since semi- 
officially denied, through a newspaper cor: espondent, 
by the Interior Department—the only way which 
etiquette allows to a Department to deny such 
charges. The gist of the denial is that the applications 
for permits have not yet been passed upon by the 
Department ; that the more important of them are 
applications for renewals of permits heretofore 
given ; that, according to the agent, the applications 
are for permits to graze in sections of the reservation 
in which there are no farms; and that in every case 
favorably reported on by him the consent of the 
chief men of the tribe has been obtained. We report 
these statements in justice to the agent and the 
Department. But they do not alter the evil of this 
way of doing business. So !ong as the reservation 
system is kept up, so long we shall have shrewd 
operators getting a foothold in the reservations, 
ready to seize the lands when they are thrown open 
to the public, meanwhile paying the Indians as little 
as may be for the use of them. It is not in human 
nature that these lands should be lying useless, alike 
to Indian and to white man, and not be seized upon 
either by fraud or force. Down with the reservation ! 
According to the ‘‘ Forest and Stream,” some of the 
cattlemen are already boasting that the Crow Reser- 
vation is securely in their power. In a few years 
they will probably dispose of a small fraction of 
‘*their” territory to actual settlers, and then come 
before Coogress pleading the interest of innocent 
purchasers and the sanctity of vested ‘‘ rights.” 





Since the Blair bill passed the Senate it has been in the 

custody of the House Committee on Education. This com- 
mittee met yesterday and adopted a motion to hold nomore 
meetings during the session. This means that the original 
‘*billto promote mendicancy”’ will never be reported to 
the House, and as the substitute introduced some weeks 
ago by Mr. Willis is buried on the calendar, the scheme of 
Federal aid to education in the South may now be consid- 
ered finally disposed of. 
So says the ‘‘ Evening Post.” We do not see in this 
item any evidence of the fulfillment of the promise 
of the ‘* Post’ to demand of the committee that it 
should make a report, and so enable the House to 
debate this measure, which the ‘‘ Post ” thinks would 
be killed by discussion. Curious that its advocates 
are the ones who want it debated, and its opponents 
are the ones who want discussion stifled ! 





We have been opposed to the policy which has urged 
making prayers at Harvard College optional ; we now 
favor it. This is not because we have changed our 
opinion, but because the question has changed. Up 
to date the agitation has been in favor of a purely 
negative change—we cannot honestly say a purely 
negative reform. The collegians had been required 
to attend prayers ; it was simply proposed to take 
away the requirement. As we have heretofore 
argued, this does not merely leave the collegian in the 
position in which he is at nome, since most collegians 
come from Christian homes, where they are under a 
real though not legal pressure toattend church on the 
Sabbath, if not morning devotions during the week. 
What Harvard has now done is to make such provision 
as will of itself produce an acalogous moral pressure 
of a very healthful sort. It has left the whole regu- 
lation of the spiritual life of the college in the con- 
trol of a committee of clergymen ; they will them- 
selves in turn conduct the morning devotions, at no 
swall sacrifice of time, coming from their homes for 
that purpose. They have taken off all legal require- 
ment, leaving attendance optional. They, in effect,: 
say to the college boys, ‘‘ We are ready to give our 
time to help on the spiritual life of the college; 
if you want this help, it is here for you; 
if you do not want it, we do not propose to force it 
upon you.” In our judgment, the result will depend 
largely upon two considerations: the course of the 
members of the faculty, and that of the Christians 
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among the students. If the latter make it a point to 
attend morning prayers regularly, whether conven- 
ient or no, and if the former also make it a rule to 
be present, it will not be imporsible to produce aa 
atmosphere in the college which will bring a large 
proportion of the students to the chapel with meas- 
urable regularity ; but if both students and faculty 
leave the committee of clorgymen to ‘‘draw” an 
attendance without any aid from them, that attend 
ance may be expected to regularly diminish. At all 
events, the college, by its course, has set a good 
example for other colleges to follow. So long as lit- 
tle or no attempt is made to make either morning 
devotions or Sabbath services attractive, and the 
college depends on law to secure attendance, the 
best that can be said for the spiritual exercises of 
the college will be that they are better than nothing, 
and even that proposition will always be doubted. 
At Cornell, where a liberal endowment enables the 
college to furnish such sermons as our readers have 
read in our columns during the past year, there is no 
difficulty in securing a large student congregation on 
a purely voluntary basis; and at Wellesley and Vas- 
sar, where a somewhat similar course is being pur- 
sued, though there is no adequate endowment, and 
attendance is required, there is an evident interest 
in the services which no law can enforce. It is true 
that most colleges lack the necessary endowment for 
this purpose; but it is also true that they will not 
get the endowment so long as they content them- 
selves with the preaching of old sermons by members 
of the facnlty, and a law requiring the students to 
come and listen to them. To make morning prayers 
attractive to the average student is, however, a 
problem of no small difficulty; we shall look with 
interest to see how well the Harvard Committee suc- 
ceed in solving it. 


At seven o'clock on Saturday morning Mr. Beecher 
sailed for Europe on the steamship ‘‘ Etruria.” Not- 
withstanding the early hour, the desire to wave fare- 
well to their pastor was so widespread among his con- 
gregation that an excursion steamer, the ‘‘ Grand 
Republic,” was chartered to accompany the ‘‘E ruria” 
down the bay. When the two boats came alongside, off 
Bedloe’s Island, Mr. Beecher came out upon the ship's 
bridge and cheer after cheer was given by the twothou- 
sand admirers who had gathered on board the excur- 
sionsteamer. The band which accompanied the excur- 
sionists struck up the pastor’s favorite hymn, ‘‘ Love 
Divine, all Love Excelling.” This was foilowed by 
singing and handkerchief waving aud hat waving 
until the two boats separated, to meet again off Sandy 
Hook, where the final good bys were said. On the 
oceasion of Mr. Beecher’s former visit to England, in 
1863, a similar party (in everything except size) ac- 
companied him down the bay. Then we were in the 
midst of our civil war, and Mr. Beecher was going to 
a hostile England, whose influential classes were 
rejoicing to see our Republic ‘ falling to pieces like 
a rope of sand.” Mr. Beecher’s mission was to 
plead for the national cause, and he found him- 
self antagonized by all classes except the small 
democratic constituency of Cobden and Bright. 
Oo the present occasion Mr. Beecher will find the 
whole of England protessedly in sympathy with the 
country which he represents. The old Toryism is 
dead. Its death-blow was the proof which our civil 
war gave of the permanency and strength of repub- 
lican institutions. During the last twenty years the 
democracy in England has advanced with remarkable 
rapidity, until now it ‘s decidedly in the ascend- 
ency. This demccre .y was always in sympathy 
with American ip .itutions. As a result of its 
present ascendency the newspapers and the leaders 
of society have been cultivating an admiration 
for persons and things American. Mr. Beecher’s 
great popular hold in this country leads many of 
his critics to rank him first, not only as a pulpit 
orator, but as a representative American. These 
facts insure to him an enthusiastic reception even 
from the Tory audiences which twenty years ago 
treated him so shabbily. 


The death, at his home in Boston, on Thursday of 
last week, of Edwin P. Whipple removes from the 
literary circle of this country one who, if not in the 
fullest sense a great author, was at least a writer of 
exquisite literary culture, of remarkable critical 
acumen and poise, and of graceful yet vigorous style. 
By the bent of his talent Mr. Whipple was distinct- 
ively critical rather than creative. In this direction, 
and as a writer of charming essays, he did much to 
improve and direct the literature of his time. He 
was a critic in the best sense, never sacrificing exact- 





ness or good-nature to the temptation of brilliant 
writing, always calm, fair, and jadicial. In later 
days the reading world and the lecture room audi- 
ence have read and heard but little from the veteran 
writer and lecturer, but in the rare days when Emer- 
sou and Hawthorne and Longfellow and Choate were 
at their best, Mr. Whipple was one of the magic 
circle, and not the least honored and regarded of the 
band of men who gave Boston its literary pre- 
eminence. 


Oxford University has done an eminently graceful 
thing in conferring the degree of Doctor of Letters 
upon Oliver Wendell Holmes. It is said that the 
enthusiasm called out on the occasion was almost 
unprecedented, and that every attempt was made to 
violate the traditions ef the place and forve a speech 
from Dr. Holmes. This is one of the instances in 
which the conferring of an honorary degree not only 
commands the respect of the world of scholarship, 
but serves to recall the fact, often forgotten, that 
scholarship is essentially international, and that it 
still remains the noblest achievement of men. Dr. 
Holmes’s reception in England has been of the most 
cordial character, and ‘Vanity Fair” admirably 
sums up the whole matter by declaring of the Auto- 
crat that ‘‘as a society lion he is a great success ; 
though a Bostonian he is not a prig ; though a brilliant 
talker he can listen; and though seventy-seven he is 
still a very young man.” 





CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS.—The substitute for 
the Blair Pension bill, which has been reported back 
to the House, adds to the pension list 33,105 soldiers, 
and involves an annual expenditure of $4,767,000. 
——The Northern Pacific Land Forfeiture bill has 
passed the Senate. The bill forfeits lands contermi- 
nous with parts of the road not yet completed, but 
confirms the road in possession of the lands on the 
line constructed since July 9, 1879, to which, by the 
terms of the grant, it was not entitled. Mr. Van Wyck 
offered an amendment repealing the clause of the 
granting act which made the right of way exempt 
from taxation in the Territories. This was carried, 
but not without opposition. Twenty Senators voted 
against it. The entire bill was then passed by a vote 
of 47to1. The House Committee, in taking up tris 
bill, struck out all after the enacting clause except 
the Van Wyck amendment, and inserted the House 
bill on the same subject now on the calendar. 
The Sundry Civil Appropriations bill as reported 
by the House apjropriates $21,000,000. This is 
$5,000,000 less than the appropriations for the cur- 
rent year, and $15,000,000 less than the estimates. 
——JIn the Senate the retaliatory measure directed 
against Canada was followed by one directed against 
Germany and France. It was drafted by Mr. Ed- 
munds. It provides for the inspection of pork 
products exported, aud authorizes the President at 
his discretion to place an embargo upon the importa- 
tion of all food products from countries that shut 
their ports against our products. The bill was passed 
by a unavimous vote.——Another measure which 
was unanimously adopted by the Senate was Mr. 
Frye’s proposition for an American Internatieral 
Congress to promote peace and commercial inter- 
course between the nations of this hemisphere. —— 
Mr. Wilson, of Iowa, addressed the Senate on the 
Postal bill, showing how the low rates of postage on 
merchandise enabled the ‘‘ merchant princes” ot 
New York to do a large business through the mail in 
competitiun with the local dealers all over the 
country.—The Senate passed a bill of Mr. Frye’s 
providing for the payment of fifty cents a mile for 
carrying the foreign mails of the United States. By 
this bill an American ship carrying the mails to Eog- 
land would receive a subsidy of over $1,500. Presi- 
dent Cleveland has signed the Shipping bill, calling 
attention to certain defects. ——Kepresentative Goft 
(West Virginia) offered an additional section to the 
Naval Appropriation bill, appropriating over $3,000, 
000 for the completion of the double-turreted moui- 
tors. The measure was defeated by a vote of 74 to 
97. 








GENERAL ITEMs.—We have heretofore mentioned 
the report of the Committee of the House in Massa- 
chusetts in the case of Mr. Field. It has not, how- 
ever, been sustained by the Legislature, which, ou the 
contrary, has given leave to Mr. Field to ‘* withdraw ;” 
whether he will avail himself of this leave does not 
at this reporting appear.—The lately captured 
Apache children are to be placed under the charge of 
Captain Pratt at the Carlisle School. ——Civil Service 
Commissioner Lyman has prepared an opinion dis- 





senting from his colleagues on the question whether 
the Third Auditor is so far ‘‘ a head of an office” as 
to be entitled to a confidential clerk of bis own ap- 
pointment. Mr. Lyman holds that he is not.——The 
bill signed by Governor Hill relating to imprisonment 
for debt will bring about the release of one debtor 
who has been covfined nearly six years on a civil 
process.——The British Columbian town of Van 
couver has been destroyed by fire.——In the yacht 
races last week the *‘ Priscilla” won the first two, the 
‘* Puritan” the third. Belgian coal-miners have 
gone on strike.——-The reorganized Senate of Ohio 
has been sustained by a decision of the courts. —— 
Hobart Pacha, the creator and Admiral of the Turkish 
fleet, died on June 19.——The ‘ hicago Anarchists 
have been yut on trial.——The Papal Ablegates 
bearing the beretta and zuchetta to Cardinal Gibbons, 
of Baltimore, have arrived in this country. The 
Cardinal Archbishop of Canada has denounced the 
Knights of Labor. 











THE FACTS IN THE CASE. 


E have already referred in somewhat general 

terms to the danger of a theological coatro- 

versy which threatens to seriously impede the mission- 

ary work carried on under the auspices of the Ameri- 
csn Board. The facts in the case are as follows : 

Six years ago this fall the National Council of 
Congregational Churches provided for the constitu- 
tion of a Commission of twenty five gentlemen to pre- 
pare a statement of the doctrinal faith of the Con- 
gregationalists. It was not to be an authoritative 
statement of what Congregationalists must believe, 
but a historical statement of what they do believe. 
The Commission was constituted with great care, and 
included representatives of every school of thought in 
the denomination, of every section of the country, 
and of nearly every important educational institution 
under Congregational control. After three years of 
deliberation this Commission reported the result of 
their conferences. They had agreed upon a staterent 
which emphasized the points upon which all schools 
are agreed, and was silent respecting the points on 
which the various schools within the denomination 
differ. They declared their belief in the Fall of man, 
but expressed no opinion as between Old School and 
New School theories of Original Sin ; their faith in 
the Atonement, but suggested no preference t etween 
the satisfaction and the governmental theory ; their 
acceptance of the Bible as the Word of God, but 
indicated no choice as between theories vf verbal, 
plenary, and spiritual inspiration ; their strong con- 
viction in a Final Judgment and its everlasting issues 
of life and death, but they were silent respecting the 
Intermediate State. In this last respect they followed 
the exampleset by the great ecumenical creeds of Chris- 
tendom, and by a large proportion, probably the great 
majority, of the creeds of the Congregational churches, 
Every article in the New Creed was fully discussed ; 
nothing was passed by. The effect of its silences as 
well as its declarations was fully considered. The 
creed was finally adopted by a vote of twenty-two to 
two ; one gentleman had been unable to attend the 
sessions of the Commission, and withdrew before its 
conclusions were reached. One ofthe twa who voted 
finally against the adoption of the creed was Dr. 
E. K. Alden, one of the three Secretaries of the Amer- 
ican Board. 

Up to this time’ it has not been deemed necessary 
to provide any special tests to determine the ortho- 
doxy of persons offering themselves as candidates for 
missionary service. It has been tacitly assumed that 
men would not desire to abandon their homes, ex- 
patriate themselves, and endure all the self sacrifices 
of a foreign missionary life, unless they believed 
heartily in the Gospel they desired to preach and the 
Master they desired to serve. All that has ever been 
asked theologically of volunteers has been that they 
should be in doctrinal accord with the evangelical 
churckes. For the Board was not organized as a 
Board of Congregational Church Extension, but as a 
Board of Christian Missions. It has become Con- 
gregational only by the withdrawal of other sup- 
portere, who have gradually organized their own 
separate missionary Boards. In constitution it has 
never been denominational. To make sure of the 
substantial orthodoxy of appointees two very simple 
expedients have been employd. The person offering 
himself for missionary service has been asked to 
answer the two following questions ; we copy them 
from the manual of the Board : 


“1, What, in your view, are the leading doctrines of the 
Scriptures ? 


2, Have you any doubts respecting any of the doctrineg 
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commonly held by the churches sustaining the missions 
under the care of the Board ? or any views relating to church 
organization and government which would prevent your 
cordially recognizing, as ministers of Christ, the mis- 
sionaries employed by the Board ?”’ 

If the answer to the first question embraced those 
articles of faith generally known as evangelical, as em- 
bodied, for example, in the Doctrinal Basis of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance—the Inspiration of the Scriptures, 
the Trinity, the Fall, the Incarnation and Atonement, 
Regeneration and Sanctification, the Final Judgment, 
and the Church and its Ordinances—and the answer 
to the second question elicited no special difficulties, 
the way was considered open to further inqniry 
respecting personal adaptation to missionary fields 
and labor. If these inquiries were also satisfactory, 
the applicant received his appcintment, subject, in 
the case of preachers, to his ordination as a mission- 
ary by a council of the churches called for that pur- 
pose. By such a council he was, of course, publicly 
examined as to his theological beliefs, and it always 
lay in the power of the council to decline to ordain, 
and so to prevent the consummation of the appoint- 
ment. This we understand to have been the imme- 
morial practice of the Board and the churches whicn 
constitute its constituency. 

Since, however, the Congregational Creed was pub- 
lished by the Congregational Creed Commission, an 
innovation haa been introduced by Dr. Alden in the 
preliminary inquiry into the fitness of volunteers for 
the missionary service. A creed has been prepared 
for this purpose. It has been printed, but not 
published. It has never been adopted by or eveu 
reported to the Board, nor, if we are correctly 
informed, formally approved by the Prudential 
Committee. Its authorship is not made known. 
This creed embodies several propositions which, 
after full discussion, were not approved by the Con- 
gregational Creed Commission. It may fairly be 
said to represent the views of the minority of 
two, in contrast with the views of the majority of 
twenty two. This creed has been quite generally 
sent to those offering themselves for missionary 
service, whether as preachers or as lay helpers. 
Those who have hesitated to accept it, preferring 
the more general, perhaps we may not improperly 
say the more catholic, creed of the Congregational 
Commission, have been urged by letter and inter- 
view to change their views and adopt the still newer 
creed thus offered to them. In several instances 
they have declined. If we are correctly informed, 
in every case in which the volunteer has declined, 
his proffered service has either been rejected or the 
case postponed for further consideration. It is 
proper to add that among those thus rejected or 
postponed are graduates of at least three distinct 
institutions, so that the question is not merely a 
phase of what is called the Andover question; and 
also that neither the executive officers nor the Pru- 
dential Committee are a unit in supporting this inno- 
vation on the methods of the past. This is, we 
believe, a simple and impartial statement of all the 
material facts in the case. If there is here any 
error, either of commission or omission, we shall be 
glad to correct it. 

Of course such a state of facts could not become 
known and not give rise to warm discussion ; nor 
could it exist and not become known. Hitherto that 
knowledge has been published and that discussion 
carried on by private correspondence and by con- 
versation. This is not a healthful method. Facts 
are liable to be distorted, and discuesion, instead of 
being an open interchange of opinion between minds 
honestly differing, is liable to be poisoned by personal 
suspicion and misapprehension. In our judgment, 
the time has fully come for acquainting the churches 
with the facts, and presenting to them the questions 
which those facts seem to involve. They are such as 
these : 

Is it consonant with the principles of Congregation- 
alism to employ as a test of orthodoxy a creed which 
has never been adopted, discussed, or even pub- 
lished ? Should the doctrinal soundness of a mission- 
ary candidate be determined by an ordaining council 
after a public examination, or by a secretary of the 
Board after a private one? The decision of this 
question has always been lodged in councils of the 
churches; is there any exigency which ca.ls for a 
change? Js it wise or right to adopt a doctrinal 
standard for the appointment of missionaries which 
is not recognized in the ordination of ministers ; 
which would exclude from the missionary service, 
for example, nearly every prominent Congregational 
pastor now settled in the city of Boston? Is it con- 
sistent for the Congregational churches to publish to 





the world a statement of doctrinal belief, over the 
names of men who represent almost every important 
collegiate and theological institution in the denomi- 
nation, and then suffer the rejection of missionary 
candidates on the ground of unsoundness who heart 
ily and unreservedly accept that statement’ Is it 
necessary to soundness in the faith that one should 
be dogmatic respecting that intermediate state re- 
specting which both the ecumenical creeds of Chris- 
tendom and the creed of the Congregational Com- 
mission are silent ? 

We may discuss these questions in future issues of 
The Christian Union; here we simply state them. 
But to state them, it appears to us, is to answer 
them. To them we think the Christian churches of 
this land will give but one answer. It is that indicated 
by Dr. J. F. Behrends in two remarkable articles in 
the last issues of the New York “‘ Independent,” on 
‘¢ The Theology of Missions.” Dr. Behrends does his 
fair name injustice when he says of himself that ‘‘ he 
has had the reputation of being iron bound, extreme, 
and antiquated in his theological convictions.” But 
he certainly has the reputation of being a consistent 
conservative both in theology and sociology. This 
conclusion is the more significant from this fact. Its 
significance is further enhanced by his testimony that 
‘*he has taken pains to compare notes with some of 
the most conservative leaders of religious thought, 
and he has found them in cordial and emphatic 
agreement with him.” His papers we should be glad 
to see reprinted in leaflet or pamphlet form ; for we 
have rarely seen anything better calculated to 
stir deeply and feed vitally missionary enthusiasm. 
His conclusion is that ‘‘the vocation of the church 
in preaching the Gospel is not the rescue of souls 
from the pains of eternal damnation,” but the build- 
ing up of God’s kingdom on the earth, and prepa- 
ration for a new heavens and a new earth in which 
dwelleth righteousness ; that ‘‘the church has never 
formally taught, and we dare not affirm, in the face 
of the millions of the infant dead, that only they are 
saved who in this life have heard and received the 
Gospel ;” and that ‘‘ the intrusion of any theory as to 
the eternal condition of those who have not heard 
the Gospel, or of any philosophy of the intermediate 
state, is an impertinence in a missionary gathering, 
for the simple but sufficient reason that, in the very 
nature of the case, and by our confession of infant 
salvation, the Church of Jesus Christ, in preaching 
his Gospel to men, is not commissioned to act as the 
agent of the retributive justice of God.” 

The Board and the churches have to consider and 
answer the question whether its intrusion is any 
more pertinent in the administration of missions. 
The Master bids us go into all the world and preach 
the Gospel to every creature. Shall we reply, ‘‘ Yes, 
Lord ! but first we must determine what will become 
of the world if we should disobey ”? 





THE SECESSION OF NOVA SCOTIA. 


HE vote of the people of Nova Scotia in favor 

of secession from the Dominion Confederation 
is not surprising in view of the opposition to union 
which has always existed in this province. Geo- 
graphical and other considerations have invested 
Nova Scotia, and to some extent the other Maritime 
Provinces, with a distinctive character. Nova Scotia 
was given a constitution in 1758, and was separated 
from New Brunswick in 1784. The friction, although 
not the open violence, which preceded the union of 
Upper and Lower Oanada in 1841 acccompanied the 
confederation of 1867, and this was largely due to 
the recalcitrancy of Nova Scotia. At the time of the 
colonial conference which sat in London to arrange 
the union of the Canadian provinces, the anti-union 
party of Nova Scotia sent two delegates to protest 
against the confederation until it had been sub- 
mitted to the people of their province for their ap- 
proval. Nevertheless, the proposed measure passed 
both the British Houses, and a royal proclamation, 
May 22, 1867, united ‘‘Oanada, Nova Scotia, and 
New Brunswick into one dominion under the name 
of Canada.” The opposition of Nova Scotia con- 
tinued. At the first general election the Dominion 
Government was supported in all the provinces 
except Nova Scotia, where but one union candidate 
was returned. In the local elections of this proy- 
ince the anti-unionists were successful, and they 
persistently refused to sanction the annulling of 
their original constitution. Stbsequently Mr. Howe, 
the leader of this party, made terms with the Fed- 
eral Parliament which included an annual subsidy 
of $80,000 for ten years to Nova Scotia—a danger- 








ous precedent, arousing jealousy in other parts of 
Oanada, and failing ef the full effect desired. 

This outline indicates the spirit of Nova Scotians 
regarding confederation from the first. Their com- 
plaint has been that they have not been accorded 
due influence and weight in the Parliament at Ottawa, 
that their representation has been decreased and their 
taxation increased, that their province has been sac- 
rificed to the larger provinces ; in short, that they 
have gained nothing but injury from annexation. They 
take an attitude resembling that of the Irish Home 
Rule party, and present a similar claim for independ- 
ent government, of course under the general Impe- 
rial control. Newfoundland has always preserved 
her independence, refusing to join the Confederation, 
and the present majority in Nova Scotia regard the 
example of Newfoundland with envious eyes. On 
the other hand, it is claimed that the movement for 
secession is the work of demagogues, and that, as 
seventy per cent. of Nova Scotia’s commerce is with 
other provinces, secession would involve complica- 
tions and financial losses. Oanadian politics at pres- 
ent offer a peculiarly interesting study to Americans, 
for the question of ‘‘State rights” is presented for 
discussion in a modified form. It has been perceived 
from the first that this question might involve serious 
embarrassments, but Sir John MacDonald hoped to 
avoid such dangers by the adoption of a system dif- 
fering somewhat from ours. ‘‘ The United States,” 
he said, ‘‘ declared by their Constitution that each 
State was a sovereignty in itself, with all incident 
powers except those conferred by the Constitution 
upon: the General Government. Here, we have 
strengthened the General Government. We have 
given the General Legislature all the great subjects 
of legislation. We have declared that all subjects of 
general interest, not distinctively and exclusively con- 
ferred upon the local governments, shall be conferred 
upon the General Government.” Nevertheless, the 
question is now presented, and if Nova Scotia is allowed 
to secede, other secessions may follow. Threats of this 
have been made by the French Provinces, and, despite 
the completion of the Canadian Pacific Railroad, there 
has been disaffection in British Columbia. The race 
issue and jealousy of the French have had something 
to do with Nova Scotia’s discontent, and the French 
form an unassimilated party of the Oanadian body 
politic. It will be interesting to see whether Sir 
John MacDonald can hold together this great Domin- 
ion, including, as it does, so many elements inhar- 
monious by reason of race, political and social preju- 
dice, interest, and geographical position. 

Nova Scotia’s vote for secession has naturally 
revived the old talk of annexation to this country. 
If the report is true that Massachusetts fishing firms 
have been sending money to Nova Scotia to create a 
sentiment favorable to annexation, they have thrown 
away the'r money. The province is a home of loyal- 
ists. Halifax is pre-eminently an English city. The 
sympathies of all the moneyed classes are with Eng- 
land, and on a popular vote, even, adherence to the 
Confederation would undoubtedly be preferred to 
annexation. In Nova Scotia many prominent families 
are descended from loyalists who were compelled to 
leave this country during or at the close of our Revo- 
lution. Curiously enough, their inherited feeling 
would be a strong cbstacle to annexation. They have 
not forgotten the sufferings of their ancestors, who 
were, as they deem, unjustly treated. The writer, in 
talking with a descendant of a leading Tory family, 
has been surprised at the strength of this sentiment, 
amounting almost to a desire for revepge upon Amer- 
ica. Moreover, England would not suffer the loss of 
so important a seaport as Halifax, and we certainly 
have no desire for foreign complications for the sake 
of obtaining new fishing grounds and a new territory 
which would be governed with the utmost difficulty. 
Annexation is out of the question. The secession of 
Nova Scotia and the formation of a union of Maritime 
Provinces are possibilities ; but this could only be 
done after an appeal to the Crown, which may be 
made successfully. 


THE OUTLOOK IN FRANCE. 


N extended review of the present state of affairs 

in France, contributed by M. Monod to the 
current number of ‘‘The Oontemporary Review,” 
confirms the conclusions which The Christian Union 
has from time to time given its readers on French 
questions, and sums up, clearly and strongly, those 
recent facts which afford the best ground for judg- 
ment of the immediate future of France. M. Monod 
is not blind to those defects in the Republic and in 
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the society of the day which constantly give occa- 
sion to writers of monarchical tendencies to lament the 
decay of French manners and French greatness. 
These writers delight in nothing so much as in some 
illusive and misleading contrast between what they 
call the bareness and unloveliness of republicanism 
and the affluence and beauty of life under a mon- 
archy. That the Republic in France is far from being 
a perfect form of government, and that the French 
society of to-day is in a transitional and somewhat 
chaotic state, no intelligent republican will deny ; 
but compared with any past time France is to-day 
undoubtedly making rapid advanees. There can be 
no comparison between the integrity of the present 
government and the corruption of the Empire which 
it displaced, nor can there be any comparison be- 
tween the French society of to day and the vulgar, 
pretentious, and ignoble period of Napoleon the 
Third. That there is still plenty of vulgarity, and 
even indecency, on the surface of Parisian life is 
clear enough to any one who goes through the cata- 
logue of the ‘‘French Salon,” or who knows what 
kind of cheap books and other publications are being 
poured out by the French presses. But, in spite of 
these facts, there is probably less corruption, polit- 
ically and socially, in Paris to-day than at any pre. 
vious period during the century. 

It is a very difficult matter for the French people 
to recognize the inevitable limitations of any form 
of government. Now that they have the substance 
of liberty they are pining for some vague shadow of 
style which they associate with the past. The Re- 
public is necessarily a working government. It is 
not a pageant, a ceremonial, or a fountain of ‘‘ good 
form,” social custom, and life. It is charged with 
the great and difficult work of educating the French 
people, by practical participation in the government 
of the country, up to an intelligent discharge of the 
duties and responsibilities of liberty based upon 
order. This is a slow and painful process, and one 
which involves the loss of many crude and superficial 
illusions. A government which has to provide for 
the primary work of political education is not likely 
at the same time to stimulate an impressive social 
life, or to develop the fine arts. It is concerned with 
a very different and, for the time being at least, a 
much more important work. Whatever the faults of 
the Republic may be, it represents thoroughly the 
France of to-day, and French criticism of it is really, 
although unconsciously, directed at the French peo- 
ple. Of these a great majority are undoubtedly 
satisfied with the present state of affairs. They are 
not likely to be seduced from their allegiance to and 
their faith in republicanism by the promise of the 
return of a tawdry Napoleonic empire, or even by 
the sentiment of legitimacy represented by men of 
such amiability and culture as the Orleans princes. 
The ideal government for which some Frenchmen 
sigh will never come until the ideals of the French 
nation are purer, more intelligent, and closer to char- 
acter than they are to day. 

The most serious difficulty against which republic- 
anism contends is that division of parties in the 
Chamber of Deputies which robs it of any definite 
and trustworthy assistance and forces the Ministry 
continually to trim and scheme for the sake of carry- 
ing out their measures. M. de Freycinet is far from 
being an ideal statesman. He is a thorough French 
politician, full of small intrigue, with a slight hold 
upon political principles, a keen relish for intriguing, 
with flexibility, eloquence, and the art of persuading 
men. These qualities serve admirably the purpose of 
securing votes among the Deputies. So long as the 
present state of affairs continues it will be impossible 
for any really strong man to gain or hold the position 
of Premier. The office is only open to the politician 
who succeeds by compromise. In foreign affairs M. 
de Freycinet has not only carried out the general 
policy of M. Ferry, but has strengthened and in some 
measure justified it. The French occupation of Ton- 
quin and that of Madagascar, so unpopular during the 
recent elections, have become popular again. The 
French protectorate in Anam and the French govern- 
ment of Tonquin have been comparatively successful. 
In Madagascar the French have contented themselves 
with less than they demanded and a good deal less 
than they claimed, but they are holding their own. 
A thoroughly good understanding has been kept up 
with Germany, which has borne fruit ina common 

policy on the Eastern question, and in the with- 
drawal of the German opposition to the occupation of 
the New Hebrides. .The industrial crisis and the 
financial condition of the Government continue to 
excite apprehension, but the extraordinary recupera- 


tive power of France gives ground of hope that the 
present crisis is temporary, and the extraordinary 
popularity of the recent Government loan gives 
financiers greater faith in the financial resources of 
the Republic. 

On the whole, the outlook in France is encourag- 
ing. Such discouraging features as the extravagance 
of the Government, its lack of courage in dealing 
with labor disorders, and its banishing the French 
princes, are offset by the general tranquillity of the 
country, its general prosperity, and the general con- 
fidence in the stability of the Republic. The denun- 
ciaticns of the Bonapartists and the Legitimists, the 
lamentations of society, and the charmingly ex- 
pressed despair of such scholars as M. Renan must 
not be mistaken for an expression of the real feeling 
of the French people. 








WHY NOT? 


HERE are times in the experience of most men 

and women when life seems hopelessly confused ; 
nothing appears to be certain or trustworthy ; one is 
in the midst of chaos. This is the mood that sometimes 
comes with those crushing personal sorrows which in 
an instant destroy the fabric of habit, association, and 
purpose ; and sometimes from an earnest intellectual 
endeavor to discover the truth, which leads one from 
one antagonistic explanation of the universe to an- 
other; until, in areaction of despair, one feels that all 
explanations are cqually irrational! and inadequate. 
These are not the normal moods of healthy natures, 
but they are moods which come to most men and 
women at intervals ; and the abnormal mood must 
be studied and provided for quite as truly as the 
healthful mood. What is the young man to do when 
he suddenly awakes to the fact that every possible 
statement of life that can be made is challenged and 
denied by come one else, and that he is in the midst 
of schools and theories each bent upon destroying the 
other? The process by which such a man, honestly 
meaning to find the truth, arrives at certainty and 
composure is a slow and painful one. How shall he 
live meanwhile? Along what path shall he awake 
when all the stars are hidden by clouds, and a mist 
lies over the whole landscape? The Infinite Wisdom 
from whom all truth proceeds does not leave men 
hopeless in such crises as this. There is, fortunately, 
a safe way for every man, no matter what his doubts 
or uncertainties at the moment may be. The man 
whose faith in Deity has for some reason been shaken, 
and who is unable for the moment to lean upon and 
follow the divine guidance, need not throw his lifa 
away because the star which once Jed him on is 
obscured by a passing cloud. The secret of trne 
living is an open one, and there is the same road for 
the greatest as for the most obscure of men. No 
matter what one’s outlook may be, no matter what 
uncertainties and doubts may perplex and overshadow 
one, there is never a time when the nearest duty is 
not clear, and the next step plain to eyes which can 
see nothing else. One may not be able to see the road 
for any distance, but the times are extremely rare 
when he cannot see at least one step in advance. To 
do the duty which lies next one, to keep one’s self 
pure, honest, and true, are possibilities that lie within 
the reach of every human being, whatever may be 
his trials, his perplexities, or his uncertainties ; and 
those who walk along this road, though they walk 
with broken hearts and with blifided eyes, may 
always have the consolation of knowing that they are 
walking toward lignt and joy and peace. 








SHALL I GO TO CHURCH ? 
Dear Sir: 

The letter of a correspondent several weeks ago upon the 
subject of church-going, in which the writer spoke of a 
growing dislike of attending church on account of the ser- 
mon, gave me a sympathetic thrill. My grounds, however, 
are different from his. I am employed in an occupation 
which demands nerve force and alertness of mind. I read 
good books and papers daring the week, then on Sunday I 
goto church and sit and try to fasten my thoughts on a 
sermon, the subject of which I may have thought out or 
read about for myself. Not that I demand nothing but 
fresh, now ideas ; but I do feel a need of something which 
will be of help to me in carrying out Christian principle in 
daily life ; more so than a repetition of my own thoughts 
willdoit. There is too much difference between my intel- 
lectual life during the week and that which [ live during the 
church hour to make the latter seem attractive. I say to 
myself more than once during the sermon, “It needs no 
ghost, my lord, come from the dead to tell us this.” Now it 
does me more good to stay at home, get rested for the next 
week’s work, and read the sermon in The Christian Union: 
but there is my influence, which I do want to be on the side 





of right and truth ; yet the good which I get from the open- 





ing exercises of the church is lost on me by the half-hour’s 
imprieonment of the sermon. 

Then, I am afraid I’m heretical on another point. I do 
not find the prayer-meeting a means of grace. Anybody is 
allowed, nay, encouraged, to rise and give his views, 


ignorant or learned, prepared to speak or otherwise—too 
often otherwise. The result usually is that the meeting 
becomes largely personal, the subject is lost sight of, and 


one goes away with a confused sense of having heard 
nothing profitable. If the pastor or some brother could 
specially and prayerfully prepare himself to speak to edifica- 
tion on some helpful subject, it would seem to be a great 
gain. Then the use of many of the Moody and Sankey 
hymns seems pernicious. Some of them, no doubt, have 
done good, and are really helpful; but there are so many 
really good hymns, and ones more adapted to prayer- 
meeting. For instance, when we have the bymn— 
“There is a fountain filled with blood,” 

which has been a solace to God’s children for years, why 
supplant it with the following, sung to a tune which is not 
solemn, to say the least : 


“Oh, bliss of the purified, bliss of the free 

I plunge in the crimson tide opened for me : 

O’er sin and uncleanness exulting I stand, 

And point to the print of the nails in bis hand.” 
This latter hymn rouses in me a sense of opposition. It is 
too realistic if taken literally, and there seems an incon 
gruity between the third and fourth lines. 

Pardon me for taking so much of your valuable time ; but 

the thought that you have helped others in difficulties 
encouraged me to write. SUBSCRIBER. 


My Dear Madam: 


dt letter undoubtedly represents the senti- 
ments of a large class of attendants upon pub- 
lic worship. Many a reader of The Christian Union 
will read your letter through, and will say, ‘‘ That 
represents my case exactly,” and will wonder what 
The Christian Union has to say tosuch a one, It 
has four things to say : 

1. There is no religious duty of being interested in 
a preacher because he is a preacher, or a sermon 
because it isa sermon. There is no awful sanctity 
about either that makes it a duty to be interested 
and a sin to be uninterested. Dullness is just as 
dull in a sermon as in an editorial—and no better. 
If, when you have read thus far, you throw this 
paper down, saying, ‘‘ That article does not interest 
me,” you are not to blame, nor perhaps is The Chris- 
tian Union either. The two minds do not touch, 
that is all. Not everybody is interested in The 
Christian Union—much to our publisher’s regret. 
Every man has his own audience, as every paper its 
own constituency. If your minister does not interest 
you, that may be neither your fault nor his. To be 
indifferent to spiritual truth is a very bad sign; to 
be unaffected by the particular way in which it is 
expressed by a particular preacher or writer is not a 
bad sign. Dismiss the idea from your mind that you 
‘‘ought” to be interested in your minister’s preach- 
ing. There is no ‘ ought ” in the case. 

2. But also dismiss from your mind the idea that 
the first duty of a preacher is to be interesting. That 
is the first duty of a novel, but not of a sermon. 
The first duty of a sermon is to be profitable. Of 
course ?f it is interesting also so much the better; 
but if it is merely interesting it is no true sermon. 
We recall one sermon we heard years ago on Methu- 
selah. The preacher presented in a series of very 
graphic pictures the political, social, and religious 
changes which Methuselah would have seen had his 
life of nine hundred and sixty nine years come to its 
close in the nineteenth century. It was very inter- 
esting, but wholly unprofitable. (wi bono ? we cried, 
as we came out of chureh; and we shrugged our 
shoulders and answered, Nothing. You do not ask 
your boy whether he finds his school ‘‘ interesting,” 
but whether he finds it profitable ; you look to his 
teacher, not to entertain, but to instruct him. Per- 
haps if you set yourself to find some thoughts that 
will help you to be a better woman during the week 
from the uninteresting sermon, you may find them 
even in a very poor one. It is not always possible to 
find them ; but we are sure of two things : one, that 
the failure of ‘the hearer to get any profit out of a 
sermon is quite as often the hearer’s fault as the 
preacher’s ; the other, that the best way not to get 
profit is to look for interest. 

3. The third thing we have to say is that it is a 
mistake to go to church only or chiefly for a sermon. 
Worship is the expression of reverence and love 
toward God. Public worship is that expression by a 
number uniting for the purpose. There is more hope 
of a fire from a dozen embers than from one. The 
leader of the devotions may be a poor leader. If he 
extemporizes, his prayers may be didactic; if he 
reads a service, he may stalk through it on stilts, or 
gallop through it on a race hose. But he cannot 
destroy the fact that here are a hundred men and 
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women who have some reverence, some love, some 
gratitude, some patience, some aspiration, and that 
this common experience has drawn them together. 
If the leader does not lead your heart Godward, do 
not follow his lead, but forget him, and have a 
Quaker meeting. 

4. But do not stay at home and substitute The 
Christian Union for a church service. There is a 
ground for the New Testament exhortation not to 
forsake the assembling of yourselves together. There 
is a profound philosophy underlying Christ’s promise 
to the two or three gathered together. Sympathy is 
more than instruction; life is more than ideas. 
Solitude is starvation. The monks made little 
progress in real godliness. You meet men and women 
in business moods, in social moods, in intellectual 
moods ; meet them at least once a week in spiritual 
moods. Open your heart to receive their sympathy 
and to give them of yours. If the meeting is cold, 
carry some warmth in your own heart and warm the 
meeting. If your brethren do nothing for you, love 
them the more ; and in loving find living. He who 
keeps best hold of men keeps best hold of God. You 
cannot separate yourself from the people of God 
without separating yourself also from the Father of 
all men. 

As to the prayer-meeting—but that is too large a 
subject to be opened here. 








IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


IGHTEEN young ladies graduated at Abbot 
E Academy, Andover, last week—an unusually large 
number. Dr. Arthur Little, of Chicago, gave the ad- 
dress, of which one of the ladies writes that it was 
“admirable,” the general subject being ‘‘ How to Spend 
Investments.” A pleasing and most appropriate feature 
of the occasion was the unveiling of the portraits of the 
Principal, Mise Philena McKeen, and of her sister and 
late assoc'a’e, Miss Phebe F. McKeen ; the former by 
Edgar Parker and the latter by Miss Means. Professor 
Churchill announced that over $51,000 has been 
pledged for the proposed new buildings, whick are sure 
to be built in the near future. The friends of the Acad- 
emy may well take courage. This fifty-seventh anni 
versary brought out in bold relief some of the distinctly 
individual features of the ‘‘old” institution, as we 
reckon time in the special movements in this country to 
endow and maintain female colleges and sem{naries 
Greek can be s'udied if the pupil desires to take it. 
French and German are divided into separate halls, so 
as to facilitate the acquisition of the language by con- 
versation under competent instruction, making the 
language studied the spoken tongue. The ‘‘ theclogy 
of the heart” in this institution beats ‘‘ soundly,” and 
has never been suspected of any “new departure,” 
although it beats in strongest sympathy with practical 
Christian life, the life of to-day. 


June 17 as a holiday has a strong hold on Eastern 
Massachusetts. Bunker Hill patrictism is as explo- 
sive and demonstrative as Fourth of July pa'riot- 
ism. A lady from Eastern Maine, at the age of 
seventy-seven, who is visiting in Cambridge, went to 
Charlestown on the 17th to see the military parade. 
What other military defeat, what other lost battle, 
has been celebrated as a victory, signal and epoch- 
making, for the losing side? If the British had been 
driven, to the last man, into the sea, exultation over 
Bunker Hill could rise no higher than it now does. A 
young man coming for the first time to Boston made 
haste on leaving the steamer to rush over to Bunker 
Hil] and climb to the top of the monument. Judge 
Devens gave an address in the New England Historic 
Genealogical Soclety rooms, in which he eulogtzed 
Grant, McClelisn, and Hancock. One hundred years 
ago, on the anniversary of the battle, the completion of 
the bridge over the Charles River was celcbrated by 
civic and military procession, and a public dinner on 
Bunker Hill. It was an occasion of much interest to 
Boston that the Webster statue at Concord, N. H , was 
unveiled on the 17:hof June. President Bartlett, in 
his comprehensive oration, volced the gaining appre- 
ciation of Webster's work since the close of the war in a 
spirit which I often meet. He eald he was among those 
who censured Webster, but that now he sees how 
prophetic he was in depicting the civil war, and how 
heroic he was in striving to avert it. ‘‘ He has been 
unjustly anathematiz2d. Let the last cloud pass away 
from over the fame of a majestic character,” said the 
orator, There has been something of a Webster 
renaissance in oston ; the appreciation of his work as 
a conetitutional lawyer, adefender of the Coastiiution as 
patriotic as Lincoln. Other speeches, from Governor 
Robinson, Governor Hill, and mavy others, were inter- 
esting and highly eulogistic. Gu vernor Hill came to 
Boston, and was the guest of the Democretic Bay State 





Club at Parker’s. He made a strong speech, in which 
he glorified the party and President Cleveland. His 
address was received with much enthusiasm. 





Congrega‘{fonalists held their annual mecting at West- 
field last week, Dr. Griffis, of the Shawmut Church, 
preaching the sermon before communion, which was 
regarded as a thorough and able exposition of love in its 
saving and condemning power. Dr. Griffis makes the 
impression of a careful student of the Scriptures, who 
has felt his own way through them, and is famillar in 
the paths where he travels. He seems well equipped 
for Biblical preaching of a strong and manful sort. 
Mr. Moody was present, and unfolded his idea of the 
relation of public worship to evangelistic work, in which 
he protested against giving up the evening service to 
temperance meetings, holding that temperance should be 
incidentally a part of the church’s work, and not the 
principal feature of it. The Izv. W. H. Leavell sald 
some sensib!e things on the temperance question, urging 
radical measures a8 a necessity to move men up to 
activity, at the same time leaving the way free for the 
cause to find its golden mean, the church keeping out of 
politics as a church, always keeping clean jn its methods 
and efforts. Two women, Miss Tobey, of Boston, and 
Mrs. Ferry, of Westfield, spoke on temperance reform 
and temperance teaching in the Sunday-schools. A 
decade ago the bare fact that women should make 
addresses in the Congregational State Association would 
have drawn the fire of the Pauline expositors. The 
Rev. C. B. Rice made an admirable address on the 
State Home Missionary Work, and Secretary Dun- 
ning spoke well on Bible Study and Worship in 
Families. Any one who had not been present at one of 
these mvetings in five years would have fe)t in the meet. 
ing the changed atmosphere. Social and ethical ques 
tions are crowding out theological questions. 





While there is growing Christian comity between 
denominations, and it is comparatively easy to pats from 
one to another, the activities were never more essen- 
tially denominational. There has been some discussion 
on the union of Congregationalists and Free Biptists. 
The B ston Free Baptists, at a recent meeting of min's. 
ters, passed a vote that while they are in hearty sym- 
pathy with Caristlan union, they do not favor denom- 
{national union. The Unitarians have moved the As3o- 
ciation headquarters into the new building, which is a 
solid and beautiful structure. Of their denominational 
literature the works of Dr. James Freeman Clarke are 
the most popular. The Association continues to give 
the works of Dr. Channing to any settled clergyman of 
any denomination who will make the request for them. 
Orders of some seventy-five or a hundred a month are 
sent.——The town of Falmouth celebrated {ts bi-centen- 
nial June 15, with an oration by Hon. John L. Swift. 
—Dr. John Hall preached the baccalaureate sermon at 
Wellesley last Sunday; Dr. Joseph T. Duryea at 
Wheaton Seminary ; Dr. L. T. Townsend at New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music; Dr. A. P. Peabody at 
Harvard; President Greenough at Agricultura] College 
in Amherst, in connection with the dedication of the new 
chapel ; Professor J. W. Churchill at Phillips Academy, 
Andover; Principal Walter Q. Scott at Phillips Acad. 
emy, Exeter; President Hyde at Bowdoin; President 
Bartlett at Dartmouth. The themes and methods of 
treatment of these sermons, as reported, indicate the 
progress of to-day as compared with a decade ago.—— 
Monday morning the Methodist ministers warmly 
discussed the question of allowiag men like Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale to be associated with the Chautauqua 
Board of Councilors. Some sharp hits were made 
against narrowness, Dr. Thayer asking if the Methodists 
“have gone backward for six or seven centuries.” A 
resolution indorsing the Chautauqua University was 
passed by a decided majority.——Next Monday, at the 
Congregational ministers’ meeting. the Rev. W. Ashland, 
of Chicago, will speak on ‘‘ The Theology of Missions,” 

OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


ERHAPS the most unique convention ever held in 
this country is the Convention of Christian Workers 
now in session in Chicago. The call for this Conven- 
tion was signed by a large number of persons who are 
not, and did not expect to be, here to take part in its dis- 
cussions. So far as appears, no programme has been 
prepared, nothing more than a lineof topics upon which 
certain persons have been asked to make a brief open 
ing address and answer any questions which persons in 
the Convention may desire to put. This course has thus 
far—for three days—been pursued, and where time has 
permitted the question has been given to the Conven- 
tion for further discussion. There were no evening 
sessions Wednesday or Thursday. Friday evening was 
devoted to a report of the Florence All Night Mission 
of New York, by Charles N. Crittenton, who was 
followed by Mr, and Mrs. H. B. Gibberd, of the same 
mission. 











Wednesday was given chiefly to conference and 
prayer and organization, the Rev. R. A. Torrey, of 
Minneapolis, being chosen President, and G. A. Barclay, 
of Edinburgh, Secretary. A Business Committee was 
also appointed, and instructed to prepare a programme 
for each session, and announce it at the close of the 
previous session. Thus the gencral pubile has been 
compelled to attend the Convention in order to find out 
the drift of its papers and discussions. Wednesday 
afternoon, the Rev. John C. Collins, of New Haven, in 
a paper on religious statistics, told us how, at a cost of 
about $300, and with the help of two young men, he 
secured a religious census of the efty of New Haven, with 
its 70.000 people, in three months, and how, using the 
results of this canvass, he has, through the existing 
religious machinery of the place, reduced the 1 200 
children of school age not in the Sunday-school to 
nearly 500. Thursday was largely occupied with an 
account of the work among our foreign population ; and 
in speaking upon this theme, both morning and after- 
noon, the Rev. H. A Schauffler, of Cleveland, was at his 
best. 

Mr. Schauffler has full faith in this home work among 
foreigners, and believes that the methods employed to 
reach American youth will reach youth born of forefgn 
parents in the United States or in forelgn countries. He 
is earnest in his appeals for young women of culture and 
leisure to learn Bohemlfan, German, or Scandinavian, and 
devote themselves to Christian work among the people 
whoselanguage they master. The afternoon session closed 
with a paper and « discussion on open-atr work. Mr. 
Barclay, of Edinburgh, the first speaker, 1s an earnest be- 
liever in its necessity and ¢flicacy. He thinks the masses 
will never be reached till street preaching becomes 
universal. He gave cheering testimony as to the success 
of it in High Street, under the shadow of John Knox's 
house, in Edinburgh, and in various parts of the clty. It 
is the rule of his mfss{on to be in the street with a num- 
ber of workers from 6 to 10 pM. every Sunday. 
These workers have several services during this time. 
The services consist of a good deal of singing, reading 
of Scripture, testimony, and a brief and simple address. 
No subject brought before the Convention has el!cited 
more interest than this. 

On Friday there was an instructive address, with clear 
and definite answers, on work among our prisoners, the 
speaker sffirming his faith in the possibility of their 
reformation and their genuine conversion. The great 
difficulty in the work {is the difficulty of securing suita- 
ble occupation for discharged prisoners. Mrs. Frame, 
who is conducting a serles of evangelistic mectings 
among the Friends in Chicago, defended the right of 
women not only to speak in meeting, but to preach or 
be pastors. She was followed by Dr. W. A. Lawrence, 
of the Second Baptist Church, in a practical address on 
the rJations between pastors and missions. Those who 
know Dr. Lawrence need not be told how hearty fs his 
sympathy with all forms of Christlan work, or with 
what energy he has pressed missionary work within 
the limits of his own parish. There are two Sunday- 
schools of about six hundred each, with not more 
than seventy-five jn both schools, one at 9 a.m. and 
one at 3 p.m, in his church, and four evening services 
every week the year round. His answer tothe question 
why pastors do not give more time to the Pacific Garden 
Mission, the Adelphi Mission, etc.. was well answered 
by saying that they have no time to give; that, while 
they sympathize with the men who work in these fields, 
they cannot leave the care of thelr own church members 
for any of these outside duties. 

The meeting runs without any routine, Few of the 
delegates in attendance have any great celebrity. But 
they are intent upon dolng good. They have come 
together to speak to one another. It would be easy to 
criticise. Much that is said is crude and 1ll-digested. 
There are various notions as to the best methods of 
Christian work. But in one thing all seem to agree—a 
desire to learn in what way they can each be most 
useful In their special work, and win souls for the Sav- 
four. The gathering is one of the signs of the times, 
one of the many proofs of an increasing interest in the 
condition of the masses, and of an ever strengthening 
purpoee on the part of Christian people to give them the 
Gospel. Next week it may be possible to make an addi- 
tional and a better report concerning this very singular 
yet very important convention. 





The Baptist Association of Chicago and vicinity has 
just closed an annual meeting of two or three days’ 
curation. The time has been devote’ to a consideration 
of the vital topics of the day ; viz , Sunday-schools, the 
infant class, the kind of insti uction Sunday-school schol- 
ars should receive, temperance work, city missions, etc. 
There are twenty-nine churches connected with this 
asscfation, with a membership of 7,782. Of this number 
1,126 were added the last year. 





In many of our churches Children’s Day, June 13, 
was sppropriately observed. The attendance was 
large, and the services were adapted to the little ones, 
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There is a growing conviction here that parents and 
pastors do not take sufficient pains to interest children 
in the regular Sunday services. and that unless this is 
done sad results will follow. There are churches with 
a large and commodious audience-room, like Dr. Good- 
win’s, where the members of the Sunday school make 
up 8 considerable part of the audience, but in some 
other churches the presence of Sunday-school scholars 
is far too rare. This state of things is not likely to 
continue. The children wil] not long be forgotten, and 
this interest in Children’s Day is suggestive of the in- 
terest children may easily bo led to have in a)] the serv- 
ices of the Lord’s house which they have strength to 
attend. 


There have been no strikes this week. Everybody 
is anxious to get work, and many are beginning to fear 
a hard winter. Prices are low both for labor and pro- 
visions. It{is sald that a carload of corn from Nebraska, 
brought to Chicago on the C., B. & Q R. R. was sold 
this week at twenty-one cents a bush»], or ‘Arce dollars 
lees than the freight and elevator charges on it. No 
wonder that there are Grangers, or that the surplus 
population in our cities does not make much haste to 
find {tself farms ! 








THE CONNECTICUT ASSOCIATION. 


BRIEF account of the sessions of the Connecticut 

General Association will be found on another 
page. A correspondent sends us the following letter of 
comment on certain features of the occasion : 

The elegant Park Church at Norwich was opened on 
the 15th and 16th of this month to recelve the 177th 
annual meeting of the General Association of Connect- 
icut. Out of about 375 Congregational clergymen con- 
nected with the several local associations of the State, 
nearly one-third were in attendance at this meeting. 
Dr. Joseph H. Twichell, of Hartford, was Moderator. 
The retiring Moderator, the Rev. Salmon McCall, read 
a paper on a subjact commanding a continually increas 
ing share of attentlon—the place of worship in our pub- 
le services. Then followed the inevitable discusston 
on the labor questlon—which we have always with us, 
in all ministerial assemblies. Laboring men may say 
with truth, perhaps, that the clergy and the churches 
do not fully understand their wants, and are not so well 
posted as they ought to be regarding the facts and 
principles of economic scfence; but they cannot say 
that ministers and churches neglect them, or fail to 
sympath‘z9 with them, cr that they do not study the 
labor problem. The Rev. Newman Smyth spoke first, 
on the claims of the study of sociology upon the ministry. 
He was followed by the Rev. F. G. Woodworth with 
& paper on the ‘ Relation of Ministers and Churches to 
Labor Organizations.” The essay was carefully elabo- 
rated, full of facts and figures, welghty in suggestion, 
and sympathetic in form ; but any report is quite out of 
the question here. The discussion which followed was 
freely participated in by the members of the Associa- 
tion. The one word which describes that discussion {s 
‘‘sympathetic.” A few of the speakers bore down 
rather heavily upon labor organizations for certain very 
palpable faults ; but, on the whole, the Association ranged 
iteelf by the side of the tollers in an attitude of fraternal 
good feeling. 

In the evening came the concio ad clerum, preached 
by the Rev. Burdett Hart, of New Haven. Mr. Hart's 
conservative position is well known, and the prognos- 
tications of many as to the character of his sermon were 
abundantly j istified. Taking as his text 2 Cor. iv.,13— 
‘We also believe, and therefore also we speak ’—he 
proceeded to consider some things which impose respon- 
sibility and promise invigoration in our pulpit work. 
The entire sermon was an attack upon the New Theology, 
or rather an attack upon a figment existing in the imagt- 
nation of some men, of whom Mr. Hart isa good example, 
which they are pleased to call the New Theology ; for cer- 
talnly noone who {s at all acquainted with the spirit or the 
teaching of the ‘‘ New Theology ” would be able to rec- 
ognize it py Mr. Hart's description. Mr. Hart advocated 
such an unquestioning adhesion to traditional belfefs as 
would have satisfied the Pope of Rome himself ; and in 
his attack upon what he celled the New Theology he 
was both personal and absurd, He declared, for instance, 
that the influence cf the New Theolcgy upon character 
fs so debasing that in business clrcles men of the new 
way of thinking are coming to be known as careless 
about paying their debts, and regardless of moral obliga- 
{ion! The sermon was a poor preparation for the sacra: 
mental season which immediately followed it; and the 
audience which went out from the church that evening 
was partly very indignant at his m{fsrepresentations and 
partly amused at the extent of his misinformation. 
Rarely have I found such a unanimity of condemnation 
regarding any public utterance. I consider it doubtful 
if ten men of all the ministers present approved of the 
position taken. Some members of the Association ab- 
sented themselves from the church in order to ‘‘ save 
their temper”! 

The next morning the Associetion considered the 





course of theological training best adapted to the present 
time. Dr. George Bushnell led off in the discussion. 
He advocated such a method of training as would be 
more Christian and spiritual in its tendency, instead of 
scholastic; had a good word to say for the old method 
of theological training in the studies of pastors who 
are actually at work ; ani took occasion to animadvert 
upon the sermon of the preceding evening—an example 
which those coming after him in the discussion were 
not slow to foliow. 

An earnest paper upon the necessity of cultivating a 
spirit of devotion asa preparation for pulpitand pastoral 
work, presented by the Rev. L. W. Hicks, closed the 
exercises of the Association. J 


THE NEW DEPARTURE. 


HE new departure in education row plainly 1mm nd- 

ing will doubtless introduce religious teacning ‘i to 
the schools. But how? Shall the State itself teach 
religion? If there be nothing in the reason of 
things, nothing in divine revelation, to authorizs the 
State to perform a function, mere necessity will not 
justify its attempting it. The Jewish State was a 
theocracy, but only by special divine appointment. In 
early days {n New England State and Church were 
practically identical. But no one dreams that such a 
union of the two orders was anything but abnormal. 
The American State has always been conscious of its 
incompetence to teach religion, and rightly so. To add 
to the public school system a department of religious 
doctrine will but aggravate the evil by turning the State 
into a new religious body monopoliztng the use of the 
public funds, and there {s no doubt that it will totally 
antagonize powerful religious denominations. How, 
then, it may be asked, can {t be ‘‘competent to and in 
cumbent upon the State to see that provision is made for 
popular religious instruction”? By making the public 
school system elastic enough to admit the co operation 
of parents and religfous societies, by an arrangement 
allowing parents a choice of schools ; by so readjusting 
the system as to enable parents to provide and pay for 
rel!gious instruction in the same schools in which the 
State provides and pays for secular instruction. 

The truth is that the defect of religion in the public 
schools is a twin evil with the defect of parental influ- 
ence. The public school system has fixed a gulf be 
tween parent and child. That is why children of 
religious parents are becoming unbelievers. Religion 
has suffered so deeply, because in the make-up of the 
present school system the parental offico has been 
ignored. The American citizon is trained in a school 
which knows neither heavenly nor earthly father. The 
remedy will be found only by reverting to our Amert- 
can principle for the settlement of religious difficulties : 
fair play for all parties. To reform education, let it be 
given by the State indeed, but upon lines more truly 
American. That means to favor the parental office, 
stimulate enterprise in primary education, especially 
when undertaken by religious soclettes, and every where 
and always to recognize the rights of parents as superior 
to those of the State. The sincere Christian men and 
women of America are abundantly able, without State 
ald, to restore religion to a truer supremacy than It ever 
before enjoyed, if permitted fair play in the domain of 
education. 

My conclusion is, eccordingly, as follows : 

1. The State belug hindered from deciding religious 
differences, and incompetent to be a teacher of religion 
itself, nevertheless should foster religious education. 
In its school system the children should be sorted out 
according to the religion of their parents, the State pay- 
ing for the secular instruction out of the public funds 
and permitting the parents to pay for that which is 
religious. 

2. The State should stimulate citizens to establish 
their own private schools by payments from the public 
funds according to results in secular branches, to be 
ascertained by public examining boards or by any other 
fair method. Experience in other countries whose 
people have d'!fferent religious convictions has demon- 
strated the feasibility of both these arrangements. 

The providence of God founded the American State 
to enable men of different religious convictions to live 
together in peace. Here {s a peaceful arena on which a 
fate and equal test of what is the truc way of salvation 
shall be applied to all claimants. The American State, 
if true to its providential constitution, is well adapted to 
secure equal rights to every variety of creed. If, then, 
the State school system oppresses men’s consciences, 
that is proof positive that the system is un-American, 
anti American. 

To sey that the American people cannot set this 
wrong right is to declare them unwortby of their great 
vocation, and to confess them unfit to govern them- 
selves. To say that they are unwilling to give fair play 
to all classes and creeds in so vital a mattor as educa- 
tion Is to proclaim them apostates from the prinelples of 
their forefathers. Water E.wiorr. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE LABOR 
QUESTION 


AN OPEN LETTER TO DR. RICHARD T. ELY. 
My Dear Dr. Ely: 
N more than one occasion I have noted, in what 
you have written of the present economic cris!s of 
the country, the expression of your belief tha’. the prob 
lem of this erlsis would not be solved without the earnest 
co-operation of the Christlan church and ministry. 

In default of another spokesman, permit me to say 
something in response, not merely 0 you, but also, so 
far as that may be, ¢rouyh you to those In whose behalf 
you have so often and so strongly spoken—a response 
of the most hearty concurrence. 

We are, perhaps, entering, as a people, upon an eco 
nomic, a social, and it may prove a political, and even a 
moral, revolution, a3 momentous in {its ultimate conse 
quences as that which, twenty years ago, decided the 
long-pending social question of the century. The labor 
movement which has of late developed such large pro- 
portions, and of which the end is by no means yet, if it 
be not an utter faflure, will have and can have but one 
of two issues, 

It will result eftherin a great and lasting educational, 
social, and moral elevation of the working c!a3ses ; in 
the rational development of a great industrial factor In 
the economic and social progress of the future ; and in 
@ healthful and mutually advantageous co-ordination of 
the true and the bighest interests of labor with those of 
capital—a co-ordination in which capital shall henceforth 
be more nobly employed and industry more wisely 
directed, and, in consequence, the national life be 
placed upon firmer bases of true prosperity and of 
law-reverencing loyalty : or it will issue in the more 
obstinate and angry antagonism of class with class, in 
which the hottest heads rather than the wisest con- 
sciences will on both sides get the lead ; in more vio- 
lence, in social war, in anarchy, and, finally, in the 
overthrow of republican institutions, and in military 
despotism. Every student of history is famillar with 
the story of the sure and fatal sequence. It behooves 
those who act in the interests of labor to be eternly on 
guard against an alliance with a social faction which 
would, in the end, be far, very far, more fatal to their 
interests than to those of the most selfish and grasping 
corporations in the land. 

That the early excesses of this labor agitation and the 
accompanying outbreaks of lawlessness and anarchy 
have been put down is very far from proof that the 
movement has been itself arrested. It is rather, let us 
hope, the evidence that it has passed into a new stage, 
{n which it will be directed by a wiser purpore and 
with greater effectiveness, because with more chastened 
earnestness. To what end—as you have yourself im- 
plied—it will depend, not only upon the wisdom and 
self-control and the far-sighted sagacity and mutual 
forbearance of representative men on both sides, but 
very largely upon the Caristianity of the country, to 
determine. 

But in an article in the “‘ Andover Review” for Feb- 
ruary last, as, I think, on other occasions, you have 
charged that the Christian churches are practically 
identified with the moneyed classes, that they virtually 
exclude the working portion of the people from the best 
influences, and from the elevating and ennobling power 
of Christianity ; and, sodoing, serlously separate them- 
selves from their sympathfes aud fail to secure their 
confidence. 

The charge is too sweeping ; but I am constrafned to 
admit the substantial justice of the reproach ; and I do 
admit it frankly. It at least results that these churches 
are ina position to reach and influence the best and 
noblest representatives of the so-called upper classes ; 
and truer and wiser and more devoted friends the work- 
ing classes can nowhere find today than among some 
of those who minister to what may be regarded as the 
fashionable city churches, and among some of the 
wealtbiest capitalists who sit under their ministry, 

But if it be granted that the conditions under which 
the Christian ministry are forced to work co, as a rule, 
constrain them to minister rather to the moneyed than to 
the working classes, and even make them dependent on 
the former, to an extent which Involves a widespread 
and a shameful neglect of the latter—tif it be true, in 
consequence, that the Christian ministry are not in a 
position to influence, to any considersble extent, the 
representatives of labor—and I confess (God forgive us |) 
that it is too true—fa {t not also true that there are those 
among them, and those, too, by no means men whrse 
words are not heard and whoere influence {s small, who 
have spoken in honest, manly, and most Christian 
language, and made godly protest against al! selfishness 
and worldliness, be {t found where it may, though {t be 
in the counting houses and in the luxurious drawing 
rooms of the most powerful plutocrats of the land ? 

Have no workingmen read or heard of the pastora 
letter of Bishop Henry C. Potter, of New York ? Have 
none of thelr leaders held up to them that noble docu- 
ment and told them of what spirit it was indicative ? 
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And do they think that such lexd!og will not have large 
following ? 

Granted that they may, at first, be few, who have set 
themselves with their whole soul to combat those con- 
ditions in the Christian churches which have made them 
so largely the churches of the moneyed rather than of the 
working classes, it may be fairly asked, have these 
latter, or have any even of their more candid and calmer 
leaders, recognized and come to meet or taken the out- 
stretched hand of those who are making sacrifices and 
breasting their way against every difficulty and every 
obstacle for thelr interests as a class and for their good 
as men ? 

If it be true that it is Christianity alone that can con- 
quer selfishness and restrain greed and self-indulgence 
on the one side, and so bring capital to do justice to 
labor, it is just as true that it is only Christianity that 
can conquer selfishness and restrain lawlessness and un- 
governable self-sufficiency on the other side, and bring 
labor to do justice to capital. It is only Christian faith 
and Christian patience and Christian earnestness and 
Christian love that will save the working classes from 
the fatal errors and dangers which beset their present 
efforts to improve their relations to capital. It is only 
in the spirit of Christian wisdom that they can play 
their part in the revolution upon which the country has 
probably entered, wisely, nobly, and resultfully. 

As a Christian minister, then, I not only acknowledge 
my duty to the working classes and to the poor, but I 
claim of them, on their part, for my brethren in the 
ministry who are striving to serve them, a readiness to 
recognize the voice of Christian sympathy and to grasp 
the friendly hand held out to them by those who seek 
to co-ordinate interests which are not really antagonistic 
But mutually dependent ; that they will respond to the 
Christias efforts of those who know no distinction in the 
Church of Christ but that which Christ himself 
established—the distinction between those who hear his 
voice and those who, refusing to hear it, turn away. 

If you have the ear of workingmen, my dear sir, as 
you well deserve to have, I pray you say some of these 
things to them ; and earnestly counsel] them, instead of 
impulsively allowing themselves to be entangled in the 
impracticable and visionary schemes of lawless and anti 
Christian Socialists, rather to strengthen the hands of 
those who are at least trying and boping to do some- 
thing, in Christ’s name, for their truest interests, not 
only in another life, but also in this present world. 

Very faitkfully yours, 
Witrram Cracncy Lanepon. 








INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN 
MISSIONARY WORK. 


By THE Rev. WILuiAM MELLEN. 


HERE is a growing impression in this country, and 

in other countries, at the present day, that the 

way should be opened in our schools for the student to 
learn something beyond mere book knowledge; that 
the hands should be trained to useful employment as 
well as the brain to mental discipline. Hence schools 
of technology and of useful trades are established to sup- 
plement book knowledge. If these are useful in a part 
of the country where all the trades are carried on out- 
side the schools and eolleges, much more are they 
needed among a people which have been trodden down 
and oppressed and taught only the most menial em 
ployments. Those who are laboring as teachers in the 
South fully comprehend this, and the American Mis- 
sionary Association is solving the difficulty by estab 
lishing industrial schools in connection with book teach- 
ing. The history of a few manual schools established 
for the education of the Indian children has demon 
strated their great value, and that it is only necessary to 
muitiply their number so as to include all the Indian 
children of school age to set at rest the question as to 
** what shall be done with the Indian ?” The same rule 
applies with far greater force to the ignorant, degraded 
African in his own native country, where none of the 
arts and sciences have been taught. He is entirely 
ignorant of all industries as carried on by a civilized 
people. He has never seen a straight line or a square 
corner until the missionary, or some white man, has 
come and made one. He has no word in his language 
that means straight or square. He crawls into his low, 
round, grass hut on his hands and knees, and lies down 
ona mat spread on the ground, with his head on a 
block for a pillow, and he is perfectly satisfied with 
that. He has no aspiration for anything higher or 
better. When the missionary goes to the wilds of 
Africa he finds no artisan who can build him an up- 
right house. The native can dig holes in the ground in 
which are to be erected posts fora wattle and dab house. 
But he cannot set the posts upright, norcan the mission- 
ary tell him in words how to do it, for there is no word 
in the language for perpendicular. He must tell him by 
doing it himself. The native can tread up mud for 
mortar, and dab it on the wattled sides of the house to 
forn a wall, but he cannot use the saw or hammer 





or auger, for he has never seen any of those tools 
before. If the missionary is a wise, practical man, he 
will at once put these tools into the hands of the natives, 
and teach them how to usethem. By sod@oing he will 
s20n have helpers in things temporal—thore who will 
do much of the hard mechanical work, and thereby save 
his time and strength for the more important duty of 
teaching and preaching. 

Some tell us we must first Christianize, then civilize. 
This is possible only on one condition. To do this the 
missionary must throw off his European dress and 
appear with a rawhide girdle about his loins, with cat- 
tails fastened to it hanging down in frent and behind, and 
eat locusts or white ants and wild honey, or such other 
food as the natives eat. He can then proclaim the mes- 
sage of his Lord and Master without a lesson on civili 
zation. But the words of John, ‘‘ Whore shoe-latchets 
I am not worthy to loose,” would not be understood, 
for the native has never seen ashoe or sandal. Nonebuta 
monk from a monastery would advocate such a mode 
ofteaching. The first lesson taught bya missionary {s of 
the necessity of civilization, and it cannot be otherwise. 
His very appearance in a European dress, riding a sad 
dled horse, and with a wagon drawn by oxen, is a lesson 
in this direction which is seen far and near before words 
can be heard or spoken. 

But a wicked civilization, with Satan at the helm, !s 
worse than heathenism. He engrafts to a bad system 
something still worse, and so makes it doubly sinful. 
The great object of the missionary, at the beginning, 
through the middle, and to the end, is to make the 
heathen better morally, intellectually, and soclally. To 
accomplish this, the missionaries of long experience are 
establishing industrial schools to teach the students 
habits of industry and useful trades. They belleve in 
the truth of the old saying, ‘‘ Satan often finds work for 
idle hands to do.” Industrious, intelligent, Christian 
mechanics have an important place in a community as 
well as teachers and preachers. The Rev. Dr. Stewart, 
who has spent many years in South Africa, is at the 
head of one of these echools. It is the most prosperous 
and celebrated school of that country. In a speech in 
Capetown he says (I quote from memory): ‘‘It has 
been thought, and {s still by some, that the work of a 
missionary is to go and stand under a tree, which Is his 
chapel, with a black sult of clothes on, a bymn book in 
his pocket, and a Bible in his hand, and preach. This 
is well enough as far as it goes, but a man who comes 
to Africa as a missionary must do something more— 
he must be a man-of-all work. He must help the peo- 
ple to help themselves into a higher and better social 
condition if he would have them thrive as useful Chris 
tian citizens.” Dr. Stewart is a man of sound theology 
and devoted piety, of good, thorough common sense, 
and has had, probably, more varied experience than any 
other missionary in South or Central Africa. He was 
with Dr. Livingstone at Lake Nyassa, and established 
the station there called ‘‘ Livingstonla.” He visited our 
mission in Nata] some years ago, and we were all much 
edified and {instructed by his remarks. Some of the 
American missionaries have also visited his school at 
Lovedale, and learned some important lessons there. 

Formerly the officers of the American Board in Bos- 
ton and a majority of the missionaries in Natal were 
opposed to the carrying on of industrial schools. 
They could not see how a missionary sent to preach the 
Gospel could be diligent in (secular) business, fervent 
in spirit, serving the Lord. Their views have now be- 
come so much modified as to allow them to raise money 
in the colony to eupport an industrial school in connec- 
tion with the boys’ boarding-school at Adams. This is 
a move in the right direction. That school has been a 
prosperous one and much gocd has been accomplished 
by it. Still greater good will be accomplished when 
the boys are taught practically that it is no disgrace for 
& man of letters to work with his hands as well as with 
his brains ; that honest, useful labor is honorable in all. 
An idle Christian student may ‘‘love to sit and sing 
himself away to everlasting bliss,” but the earnest, active 
one wii] sing, with energy : 

‘To the work, to the work ! 

Let us do with our might what our hands find to do.”’ 


SCATTERED SLAVES. 
By Marion J. VeRDERY. 


HE artist who, to illustrate the momentous slgnifi- 

cance of President Lincoln's proclamation, painted, 
with grotesque fancy, a group of negroes from whose 
wrists and ankles heavy manacles are falling, might 
have made a picture in striking contrast if he had chosen 
for his subject the spirit of many a scene in the South 
immediately upon the close of the war: real scenes, 
that were too strong in dramatic sftuation and historic 
meaning to need any imaginary environment or exagger- 
ation of detail. 

The unconquerable spirit of the Southern people per- 
sistentiy rejected the idea of subjugation, and their irre 
pressible faith in ultimate victory was refiected upon 
the negro mind. Consequently the termination of the 











war found neither surrendering soldiers nor emancipated 
slaves prepared for the accomplished result. It was in 
this trying hour that the men who had laid down their 
arms stood up heroically and explained the vital conse- 
quence of their own defeat to the ignorant beneficiaries 
of the bloody struggle. 

I shall never forget the impressive manner in which this 
was done at myown home. All the servants were called 
up to the back-door steps on the night we learned of Lee’s 
surrender, and there the head of our house addressed 
them. He told them plainly and simply that the war 
was over, and that they were all free. He said: ‘‘ You 
do not belong to me any longer, and I have no 
control over you. You have a perfect right to 
go wherever and whenever you please. To those of 
you who remain with me, I shall be obliged to pay reg- 
ular wages for your services. I am not your master 
after to-night. Remember this, though—wherever you 
go, 1am your friend, and if you have any sorrow or 
trouble you can turn to me, asin the past, for comfort 
and help. This {s a sad hour to me, and I am sure you, 
too, feel some regret at the breaking up. I have always 
held you as a part of my family, and giving you up Is a 
great grief tome.” By thistime the speaker's voice was 
very unsteady. His tender-hearted wife, who stood beside 
him, was weeping bitterly, and the children were crying 
aloud. Theservants all stood motionless and in silence, 
which was only broken by an occasional sob. Finally, 
blessed old Mammy, who ‘‘ had nussed seberal ob de 
white chillun” and had eight of her own, broke the 
spell by inquiring abruptly: ‘‘ Marster, is we niggers 
‘bleeged to leave you?” ‘‘ No, you are not compelled to 
leave.” ‘‘ Well, den, J, furone, is not gwine. Dis here 
is good ’nuff freedom for me.” This sentiment seemed 
to be unanimously adopted, as for several months there 
was not the slightest change in our domestic attend- 
ance. However, curiosity to try the new régime after 
a time overcame the first emotions of devotion and 
attachment. One by one they broke the old ties, and 
wandered off to try their fortunes in this wide coun- 
try, of which they had been made proud and inde 
pendent citizens. It was natural that they should have 
this desire to taste and test the unrestrained priv- 
ileges of freedom. ‘‘Mammy” was last to go, ard 
went, when she did, only because her husband and 
children had gone before her. None of them went 
very far, but scattered about the neighborhood, and, 
in this restless but reasonable venture out into their 
liberty, necessarily separated themselves from each other. 
The extent of such rupture to thefr family circles can- 
not be described. They were literally broken up by the 
boon of freedom. I do not mean to say that in slavery 
they were inseparably united. Some masters were cruel 
breakers of family tles, but such men were violently 
condemned, and always became unenviably conspicuous 
for their heartleseness. 

To return to the history of our own flock. They 
never weaned themselves entirely away from us. Some 
soon tired of being rolling stones, and returned to the old 
home, without moss, and asked to be re established in 
their old places. They were welcomed, and are there to- 
day. Others bave never gone too far away to hear the 
sound of a marriage bel], and on such occasions have 
always come trooping back to evidence their unaltered 
interest In us, and invariably move about the house with 
an alr of proud privilege and superlority over the new 
servants. 

And when sorrow’s shadow has fallen cn our house, 
and death darkened the door, they have always been 
just as sure to come, with that pathetic and genuine 
sympathy which finds expreseion only in tears snd 
broken sentences. 

But there are those who never come. They have 
found that faraway home from which residents never 
return. Dear old Aunt Clarissy, our best of cooks, who 
had the menners of a duchess, and ranked as a real 
aristocrat among her race, and who always laid down 
such exemplary Jaws of good behavior for all of us chi). 
dren, came to ree us every Saturday for several years 
after ‘‘ freedom,” and never without her willow basket, 
well filled with roasted peanuts, and such ginger-cake 
horses as she alone could make. But she comes no more. 
One of her children had great trouble, and the sorrow 
lay so heavy on her heart that {t soon wore her life out. 
She was too high-strung to stand any severe blow to her 
family honor and pride. The chief mcurners at her 
funeral used our family carriage, and we j ined the pro- 
cession in a commoner vehicle that had been meant for 
them. 

Alfred, the butler of olden times, has not been a suc 

cess as an American citizen. Eagcrto shake cff every 
vestige of slavery, he abandoned the calling to which he 
had been raised, and has tried every other vocation, 
making the variety of his ¢ fforts surpass everything but 
the wide range of bis fatlure. When last I saw him he 
was 8 pitiful picture of want and despair, with seeming. 
y not enough energy left to get out of a shower of rain. 
He Jooked <s though he neglected every prayer but the 
petition for daily breed, and was rapidly growing skepti 
cal as to the efficacy of that. 


. 
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This brief sketch of the servants of one house will find 
an echo in many a Southern home, and is only a hint 
at the great truth of how that people was scattered by 
the result of the war which was waged so fiercely for 
thelr emanc!pation. This people, who sosuddenly heard 
the proclamation of their deliverance, in the same hour 
caught the sound of Fate’s hisses at their helplessness. 
Tuis people, who fell asleep in slavery and awoke in 
freedom, is the same people who fell asleep without a 
care, and awoke confronted by the perplexing problem : 
‘* What shall we eat, or wherewithal shal! we be 
clothed ?” 

The pivan of freedom to them had for its pathetic echo 
—Homeless ! 

Their pecullar condition in this hour of radical change 
stands out in such impressive contrast with thelr former 
relations of life that every line which is written now in 
reminiscence of that time quickens with interest. 








LONDON GOSSIP. 
By Josern Hatton. 
I.—SUNDAY. 

“ HE world” is very much ‘‘ with us” just now. 

The London season is at its height. It is Derby 
week. The town is full. The royalties are all here. 
Mr. Gladstone has been visiting the Queen. Her Maj- 
esty has paid her third visit to the Colonial and Ind{fan 
Exhibition. She bought some furs in the Canadian 
Court ; and while showing her Majesty how they wash 
for dlamonds in the South African Court, a real stone was 
found In the schist, to her Majesty’s great edification. 
The ‘‘ Colonfals” are all over the place. They are “‘re- 
celved ” everywhere, and are much delighted with the 
reception the old country has given them. Yesterday, 
when I strolled into the Canadian Department, there 
was some little excitement about the fisherles question, 
which has entered another severe phase, it seems. Her 
Majesty continues to be very much in evidence. She 
has subscribed for a box at the opera, which has en- 
couraged the impresario to hope for a revival of this 
once popular form of entertainment. Music in other 
shapes is in high esteem in England, and sacred music 
holds its own when brought into competition with even 
the most secularly attractive concerts. This fact will 
help to solve the Sunday Question some day. It bas 
now been long demonstrated {n Rzgent’s Park that re- 
spectable people and the working classes will assemble 
in orderly fashion on Sunday afternoons and listen to 
sacred music well performed. The fear that this in- 
dulgence may lead to desecrations df the day is an 
argument of the hostile churches; but the clergy of 
Folkestone have pronounced ia favor of opening the 
Arts Exhibition there on Sunday after morning service, 
und thousands of people are availing themseives of the 
privilege which has been conceded to the commissioners. 
Tne Sunday question is a prominent one, and will con- 
tinue to be so until church people themselves take the 
matter in hand io a liberal way. Many leading church- 
men of all denominations are now willing to see the 
British Museum and National Gallery open on Sunday. 
In some of the leading cities of the provinces similar 
institutions are already opened, and bands playing re- 
ligious music are permitted in the parks. The Crystal 
Palace will shorily open its gates to select company on 
Sundays. At a little dinner there, by way of inaugu- 
rating the change, Sir Theodore Martin, Major Dickson, 
MP., Sir Pailip Cunliffe Owen, and other notabilities 
were present, 

Il.—THE COLONIALS AND AMERICA. 

One does not notice many Americans at the Colonial 
and Indlan Exhibition. They swarmed at the Fish- 
erles. Oa that occasion America had a leading hand 
in the show. She showed John Bull some wonderful 
things in the art of fishing and in the industries of the 
sea. At the present Exhibition ‘‘Greater Britaln’’ has 
the show all to herself, and a very remarkable display 
it is. It is to be the last of the serfes of exhibitions at 
South Kensington, and it promises to be in every way 
the most successful. It is almost a pity the American 
Exhibition was not held this year. Every visitor to 
‘the Colontfes” would have gone to ‘‘ the Yankeerles,” 
as the American show would have been called. The 
American fair is put off until next year. It ts to be 
hoped the affair will be worthy of the United States. 
There have been some hitches in the business. I sup- 
pose they are all at one end. If the exhibition is to be 
really national and representative, the Government at 
Washington should take an active part in it, and give 
England an assurance that the Government and the 
people of the United States are in earnest about it. As 
a matter of prestige, commerce, and international friend- 
ship, the American Exhibition should fulfill all the 
promise of its promoters, and should be thoroughly 
representative of ‘‘ the great and glorious Republic.” 

Ill —THAT KOH-I-NOOR, 

The treasures of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition 
include three small cases of uncut diamonds, exhibited 
by three separate mining companies at the Cape, The 


value of these stones (a mere handful, {t would seem) is 
over $200,000. They are but ordinary-looking pebbles. 
The beach of any seaside place {s full of stones that look 
a8 aitiactive. The Queen is a judge of these things. 
She has a knowledge of them, cut and uncut. When 
she visited the Exhibition the other day she examined 
the South African exhibits with curious care. She is 
herself the possessor of one of the largest and most 
precious diamonds in the world—the Koh-!-noor—which 
she wore as a brooch at the last Drawing-Room given at 
Buckingham Palace early this season. This remarkable 
stone can be traced back through the mazes of Eastern 
intrigue, war, assassination, and rapine for five thousand 
years. For its possession almost every crime under the 
sun had been committed before the English East Indla 
Company gave it to the Queen. The unfortunate Shah 
Rokh, among others, suffered fatal tortures rather than 
give it up or disclose its hiding place. When Shah Rokh 
was overcome by Aga Mohammed, he went terrible 
lengths to get from him the Koh-{-noor. He had given up 
every other gem except thisone. Aga Mohammed, his 
conqueror, ordered his victim's head to be closely shaven, 
and encircled with a diadem of paste, and boiling oil to 
be poured into the receptacle thus formed. But Shah 
Rokh suffered this torture, and died of it, rather than 
give up the diamond. The Christian martyrs did not 
undergo worse tortures for their faith than many East- 
erns have suffered in defense of their diamonds. Before 
Shah Rokh died of his injuries, blinded with boiling oll, 
he was restored to power by a new adventurer, who 
obtained the gem, and finally passed it on to his son 
Hy, in his turn, came to grief, as did all the other former 
and later possessors, until at last it came into the 
hands of Queen Victoria, by right of conquest. Her 
Majesty has assuredly been most unfortunate since she 
became the owner of the ‘‘ Koh-i-noor” (or ‘‘ mountain 
of light”). And, of course, an inanimate plece of stone 
cannot have influenced her fortunes; but the incidents 
that have transpired since the great diamond has formed 
part of her personal property are curious as they are sad, 
when viewed from the standpoint of the fateful and evil 
{influence which Eastern tradition attaches to great 
diamonds. She was advised to have the stone recut. 
Her husband, Prince Albert, took great interest in the 
work, which was done in London, at a cost of $40,000 
The Russtan war foliowed, in spite of the exhibition of 
all nations (where a model of the stone was shown, and 
became a feature of the great fair), which was to mark 
the beginning of an era of everlasting peace ; three years 
afterward came the Sepoy mutiny; soon after that 
Prince Albert died ; and since then the Queen has lived 
to mourn the loss of several favorite children, and comes 
back into the social life of her Empire at the time when 
{ts disintegration is threatened by the most powerful 
Minister of her time. I guess, if I were Queen Victoria, 
I would give that Koh-i-noor to some person I did not 


like. 
V.—A COMING RIVAL. 


The Koh-i-noor is to have a rival in s{ze, form, and 
beauty. A mysterfous report of this gem has reached 
London. Oddly enough, it 1s ‘‘The Referee” that 
chronicles the coming gem: ‘‘It came over from South 
Africa nearly two years ago, and it has been in the 
hands of the cutters for eight months, and they have 
nearly finished with it. The diamond belongs to a 
syndicate of London and Parls merchants. People 
whose memory carries them back to the first Great 
Exhibition will recollect what an immense amount of 
interest the Koh-f-noor created. That gem {s now at 
Windsor Castle. Many visitors to the Tower of Lon- 
don have innocently thought they had been looking 
at it with the other Crown Jewels; but it is only a 
model that is in the jewel-room there.” Is this one 
of the big stones mentioned in ‘King Solomon’s 
Mines,” or 1s it, after all, ‘‘the Porter-Rhodes” dia 
mond which we all heard of a few years ago, and 
which many of us sawin the rough ? I think ft will 
turn out that the Porter-Rhodes (named after its co- 
lonial owner) is the coming gem. It was a handsome- 
looking pebble even in the rough; larger than the 
Queen’s brooch, and without the suggestion of a flaw 
of any kind. There was a flaw in the Koh-l-noor, 
which was the reason why the Queen had it recut. 
The ‘‘ Porter-Rhodes” was very white, no indication 
at all of being off color, as many African stones are. 
A syndicate of English diamond merchants (headed 
by Mr. Streeter), offered him $300,000 for it, but the 
owner estimated it at $1,000,000. Mr. Porter-Rhodes 
while in England showed it to the Queen and to the 
Empress Eugénie. The Queen in return showed her 
colonial visitor the Koh-i-noor, and gave him a watch 
as a memento of his visit. 

VI.—THE MAHARAJAH DHULEEP SINGH. 

This Indian potentate, who has just been arrested at 
Aden, and will be conducted to Southern India and 
ordered to reside there and nowhere else in the Eastern 
Empire of the Queen, was owner by succession of the 
Koh-i-noor, and among the claims he now makes upon 
England is compensation in respect to this gem. But 





the Maharajah accepted the terms of the conqucrors 
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years ago, was dispossessed of his territories, which 
his predecessor had allowed to becomo dangerous to 
British Indla, and, having lived in a palace, with a 
good allowance, and In the midst of the best English 
soclety, he sceks his own misery and discomfort by 
kicking against fate. He had a fine estate in Eng- 
land, married the woman of his cholce, overspent his 
income, twice had his debts pald by the nation ; but, 
in pique at the Government declining to do any more 
for him outside thelr agreement, he sells up his house 
and treasures, utters threatening language, starts away 
to the East with an evident intention to agitate the 
Sikhs against the rule of the Empress of Indla, and Is 
stopped in full career at Aden. Born toa throne and 
to that priceless property, the Koh-{-noor, the Mshara- 
jah may fairly regard himself as unfortunate ; but he 
is a poor philosopher who cannot be happy on a 
princely lacome regularly pald, with no responsibility 
whatever, nothing to do but to amuse himself, and 
with the privilege of living in the mid t of that world 
of music which he loves. The Maharajah ts a great 
musician, plays several instruments, has composed an 
opera, and in England was on visiting terms with the 
Royal family, and was always received with frank 
cordiality by the best society in the land. ‘‘ Much 
would have more, and lost all.” 


GLIMPSES OF NORWEGIAN FJORDS 
AND VALLEYS. 
By M. E. R. 


HE Sognefjord {s the longest of all the Norwegian 
fjords, being 106 miles in length, and forms one of 
the most convenfeat avenues to some of the grandest 
and wildest scenery in Norway. It terminates in 
numerous long, narrow arms which creep In among the 
mountains, gradually narrowing to tiny streams. 
Having come over the Valders route in carrloles from 
Christiania to Laerdalsren, situated on one of the aris 
of the Sognefjord, we took boat there and proceeded 
down the Naerofjord, still another arm, to Gudvangen. 
The entrance to this fjord is magnificent ; every curve 
brings in view some new and equally graad beauty. It 
contracts to a narrow defile, bounded by great rocky 
mountains rising from three to five thousand feet abrupt- 
'y from the water, without a scrap of shore between, 
many of them capped with snow, most of them so 
precipitous that little of anything green can get a foot- 
hold upon them. The water at the base of these rocks 
{s now transparent emerald, again liquid sapphire, chang- 
ing its hue according to the shifting influences of rock 
and depth. 
water of the fjords is not astonishing when we learn that 
the depth in some places measures 4,000 feet, and in 
othere {t is unknown, unfathomable. So perfect are the 
reflections that one feels as if one were safling through 
space ; for beneath, mirrored {n the water, ara the bluo 
sky, fleecy clouds, snowy peaks, somber rocks, and 
forests ; one knows not which {fs the reality and which 
the reflection. Waterfalls plunge down from the snow 
fields on ail sides, some of them making a gigantic leap 
of 1,000 feet without touching the rocks beneath, pour- 
ing directly into the fjord, and others breaking into many 
little streams which part and meet again and again in 
thelr downward course. 

One cannot fail to be impressed by the melancholy 
character of Norwegian scenery. For Switzerland one 
feels a very different sentiment; one loves her great 
{solated peaks glistening in the sun, and her warm, fertile 
valleys ; but Norway’s cold, joyless grandeur, although 
aspiring anadmiration as deep, does not permit as warm 
a sentiment. The mountains are always weeping 
torrents into the valleys, and the valleys carry their 
tears on to the lakes and fjords, leaving an atmosphere 
of sadness as they flow. There is nothing brilliant in 
the Norwegian landscape, except perhap; the wild 
flowers and the fields of newly springing grain, and 
there {is little enough of that in the wilder parts. The 
fields are sadly small, and few, and far between, but a 
patch, however small, of tender green, in violent con- 
trast with the dull dark pines and firs, does much to 
relleve the somber landscape. The distant mountains 
are exquisite in their opaline tints of softest pink, violet, 
and blue, with their spotless draperies of snow sweep- 
ing down their rough sides ; the foreground, deeply dark, 
contrasts intensely with the pale distances. The little 
hamlet of Gudevangen, at the head of the Naerofjord, 
has such a confined and somber situation that in winter 
the sun’s rays never reach {t, and in summer, even, the 
gloom {s quite depressing. One {is so oppressed by the 
awful frown of the gigantic overhanging rocks, which 
threaten to meet above and exclude forever even the 
narrow strip of sky, that one feels like hurrying away 
to brighter scenes. These we found as we followed the 
Naero valley. A drive of six hours brought us to 
Vossevangen, charmiagly situated on the shores of a 
small lake encircled by a halo of snowy mountatn-tops. 

Large farms lay on every side; the fruitful fields and 
well-kept gardens indicated a richer soil and greater 
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thrift than we had seen since leaving the region about 
Christiania. Vossevangen is an admirable place in which 
to spend a Sunday, not only because of the excellent 
accommodations and the beauty of the place, but also 
for the opportunity it affords of seeing the peasants in 
holiday costume. Many of them come long distances to 
attend service, spending the whole day, bringing their 
luncheon with them in odd, gayly painted little wooden 
chests or boxes. From an early hour in the morning 
they may be seen coming in groups, sometimes singing 
as they walk, but always decorous and dignified. Their 
costumes are very picturesque, especially the caps of the 
married women, which are of snowy muslin, marvel- 
ously fluted and folded, varying in style according to 
the different districts from whence they come; the 
unmarried women have for head-dress a simple bright 
kerchief. The dress is short, of dark blue or black 
heavy cloth, falling in fine plaits from the belt, which 
is usually red, thickly covered with embroidery and 
ornaments of brass and glass ; the bodice, of red or blue, 
is cut low, and worn over a white cotton waist, with 
wide sleeves gathered close about the wrists. 

The old stone church, dating from the thirteenth cent- 
ury, was full to overflowing, and many stood during 
the whole service ; all were most devout, the pastor, in 
gown and ruff, drawing every eye to himself, in his 
high, circular pulpit. Unfortunately, his language was 
unintelligible to us, but we felt his eloquence in his ear- 
nest manner. 

Going across country to the Gravenfjord, a small arm 
of the great Hardanger, we took boat again, one after- 
noon, sailing down the largest arm of the fjord. To 
have gone directly to Odde, our place of destination, it 
would have taken only a few hours, but we often 
doubled on our track, running up the many ramifica- 
tions of the fjord in every direction among the mount- 
alps, to where tiny villages lay hidden in sheltered 
nooks. At that time of year the peasants were taking 
their cattle away to summer pastures upon the mount- 
ains, so that at every hamlet a stop was made, and cattle 
and sheep hoisted on or off the boat; accompanied by 
the members of the family—generally the daughters— 
who were to spend their lonely summer at the sae/ers, 
or huts, far up on the mountains, where they make 
their winter supply of butter and cheese. Separating 
this arm from the main fjord is the Folgefond, a vast 
field of ice and snow, thirty-five to forty miles in length, 
and seven to fifteen miles in width; at frequent inter- 
vals its numerous glaciers drop down into the valleys 
like a fringe of great icicles. Between ten and eleven 
o’clock the sun sank behind the mountains, leaving a 
red flame burning long in the sky; at midnight it was 
sufficiently light to see to read; then the dawn arose, 
and met the lingering sunset glow, both mingled into 
one, and day began again; and at two o’clock in the 
morning our meandering course ended at Odde. The 
valley at the opening of which Odde lies is very pictur- 
esque, and extremely narrow, the mountains overlap- 
ping again and again at their base; a foaming, roaring 
torrent tears Its way at their feet, waterfalls plunge 
down from great heights on both sides, and fragments 
of rainbows appear and vanish fitfuliy in the whirling, 
sparkling clouds of spray that meet across the narrow 
valley. 

At the end of another week we found ourselves at 
Bergen. It is a queer old town, nestled beneath bleak 
gray hills; a busy port lies before it, crowded with ves- 
sels of every shape, size, and color, hazy with a net- 
work of rigging, and bristling with a forest of masts. 

The red-tiled roofs of the quaint-looking ware- 
houses, many of them built by the Hanseatic League, 
add to its picturesque appearance as seen from the 
sea. The town is not overclean, and has a decidedly 
fishy atmosphere ; it is a lively and thrifty place, and 
although the novel scenes among the fishermen and 
their baggling customers on the busy quays, and 
the different picturesque costumes of the peasants, 
make it most entertaining and interesting for a short 
time, almost the first thing we felt like doing after 
arriving was to take steps for departing. We easily 
lost ourselves among the narrow, winding alleys which 
wander up and down steep steps in a hopelessly intricate 
maze. The weather was intolerably hot ; the principal 
thoroughfare was thronged all day, and most of the 
night, with people, walking in the roadway or any- 
where a footing could be found, for the sidewalk is 
very narrow everywhere and disappears entirely in 
some places. We had occasion to pass up and down 
that street many times, elbowing the jostling, cheer- 
ful crowd of fishermen, sailors, and fat women, with 
whose enormous hips a collision was dangerous to 
one’s equilibrium. We were not sorry to take refuge 
on the boat at midnight, although it was so crowded 
that no place could be found in which to pass the 
remaining hours of the night with much comfort. 
Even though darkness does not fall, and one feels 
as if there were no legitimate night, rest must come 
at some time, so we had mattresses laid down on the 
deck, and, wrapping the drapery of these impromptu 
couches about us, we slept—not without danger of 





being trodden upon by those less fortunate than our- 
selves who paced the limited space beyond. 

All the next day and night we were sailing up the 
coast, running up into fjords, dodging about among 
rocky islands, squeezing between rocky ledges, and 
gilding close under huge cliffs and gigantic peaks of 
bare, precipitous rock. The second night was spent a 
little more comfortably than the first, as we succeeded 
{n securing the little smoking cabin on deck, which, 
however, necessitated our doubling up like pocket 
rules to adjust our four lengths within its circum- 
scribed limits. We were glad to unfold ourselves at 
an early hour jn the morning, when, turning into the 
Nordfjord, and running up into its innermost branch, 
we reached Faleide, beautifully situated on the high 
shore, and surrounded by mountains. Taking sfo/k- 


jaerres (two-wheeled carts with seat for two persons, 


generally without springs, but so ingenlously put to 
gether that the motion is not unpleasant), we drove 
across the country to the Sunelvfjord. A bloom of 
plum color on the mountaios before us indicated the 
presence of the fjord at their feet, a sudden turn in the 
road revealed the fact, and a deep zigzagging path 
led down to its shores at Helsylt. 

Grand and beautiful nature delighted and elevated 
the soul, but stinging ‘Iles beset and tormented the body 
in the midst of the most enrapturing scenes. Within 
the inn, a constant battle with the combined forces of 
fleas and dirt made the first deliverer, in the shape of a 
boat to bear us away, the chief consideration, even 
though it came ona Sunday. Proceeding up. the Gel- 
rangerfjord, a short branch diverging from the Sunelv- 
fjord, we were lost in wonder at the grandeur and beauty 
concentrated within its length of twelve miles. It 
deservedly bears the reputation of being one of the most 
magnificent fjords in Norway. 

In winter the avalanches are said to be terrific, some 
times hurling uprooted trees across the fjord. The strip 
of sky left above, between the walls of rocks ana mount 
ains which rize on both sides, is in some places very 
narrow. The waterfalls sre marvelous ; from one point 
we were told that forty could be seen. Some of them 
seem to pour directly from the sky into the deep blue 
water below without touching a rock on their way; 
others break into many tiny streams, and then unite to 
drop in one over a sharp, projecting rock ; while others 
disperse into mist so fine and thin that they look like 
filmy veils of gray, and are scarcely perceptible except 
{n profile. Here and there, far up on the steep mountain 
side, 1,600 feet above the fjord, in an apparently inac- 
cessible situation, may be sen a hut, fastened like a nest 
in a tiny patch of green, with no means of access save 
by a precipitous and dizzy path. The peasants were on 
their way to church, coming from every direction in 
little boats, the women rowing as well as the men. 
The former bring their Sunday flaery with them in 
thelr fantastic boxes, and, when they have landed and 
drawn their boats up on the shore, prepare to put the 
finishing touches to their toilets, helping each other to 
plait their long hair, lace their gay bodives, and arrange 
their caps and kerchiefs becomingly. 

Retracing our way, and sailing down the maln fjord 
to Soholt, we left the boat and cut across the couatry— 
a delightful drive of three hours, made in the evening 
just after a delicious shower had laid the dust and filled 
the air with the perfume of wet grass and flowers. The 
road ascended to a broad, high valley, perfectly treeless, 
wild and uncultivated ; no living thing was visible ; not 
even the note of a bird broke the solemn silence. The 
descent brought us back into inhabited regions, among 
farms and fields, on the shores of the Moldefjord. On 
the opposite side lies Molde (which an old gentleman 
persisted in calling ‘‘ Moldy”’), a charming little town of 
1,700 inhabitants, with a perfect panorama of fjord and 
mountain scenery lying before it. The principal build- 
ings are situated on a beautiful avenue of large birch 
trees which runs parallel with the shore and lics open 
to the water. Everything was bright and cheerful ; the 
gardens were overflowing with roses and honeysuckles, 
filling the air with fragrance. 

“Tt never rains but it pours” in Norway ; therefore it 
was pouring one afternoon when we took stolkjaerres 
at Veblungnaes, at the opening of the Romadal Valley, 
one of the grandest and most widely celebrated in Nor- 
way. Protecting ourselves as best we could, we rode 
on, glad of any new experience. 

The mountains looked like huge dark specters wrapped 
in winding-sheets of clouds, which the wind flung 
aside now and then, disclosing mysterious forms. It 
was worth braving the tempest for such a grand and 
imposing sight. The clouds became so dense that at 
ten o'clock in the evening darkness threatened to close 
in; happily, we soon after reached a sheltering farm- 
house. The morning was bright and shining, and we 
found the valley quite different in its character from 
any we had seen. It was at once fertile and smiling 
beneath the grandeur of the perpendicular walls tower- 
ing six thousand feet on both sides of it. Their fantas- 
tic shapes and jagged edges make weird and curious 
outline, sharply chiseled against the sky, suggesting a 





work of witchery, as their name, Trolltinder (‘‘ witch 
pinvacles”) {mplivs, In one part of the valley the view 
was simply sublime ; numberless waterfalls, from mag- 
nificent roaring cascades to tiny silvery threads silently 
wavering down the cliffs, lost midway in mist, make the 
scenery most wonderful. Now and then a boom, like 
distant thunder, and a cloud of whirling snow far up on 
the mountaln, announced an avalanche, which, rushing 
down, seemed to lodge but a few feet from the green 
fields below. Proceeding up the valley to the culm! 
nating point of the grandest scenery, we turned and 
retraced our way to Veblungnaes, A garrison was 
statloned there, and as we entered the little town a com 
pany of soldiers came marching out. We were guiding 
our horses to one side to glve them tho right of way, 
when suddenly, apparently without any command, they 
parted their ranks and marched on each slde of us. 
The ordeal of fire from such a battery of eyes, and the 
shower of smiles shot from the rows of mouths, open at 
every angle convenient for a good alm, were quite disas- 
trous to our feminine bravery, and although we returned 
fire, we were obliged to acknowledge ourselves igno- 
minious!y defeated by stratagem. Surely nothing but 
the strictest military discipline prevented an outburst 
of cheers from the victorious Norsemen. The limits 
of this article admit of only the most hurried sketch of 
fjords and valleys which took three weeks to travel 
over, and leaves more unsaid than revealed ; but if it 
serves to recall pleasant memories to any who have 
already been to that glorious north-country, or inspires 
any to see its grand, solemn beauties for themselves, 
and study the character of the simple, honest, God-fear- 
{ng people, and experience thelr unfailing hospitality, 
it will have fulfilled its mission. 








THE OLD CLOCK.’ 
By GrorGe Fawcerr Rowe. 


T was a clock of the seventeenth century, the hours 
on its genfal round faco in white numbers, on a 
charmingly enameled ground of turquolse blue, and 
thecase about and beneath it fancifully carved into gar- 
lands of flowers and fruit. The big brass pendulum, 
with itsceaseless swing and tireless tick-tack, was {ts sole 
solemn feature, for as the passing hours struck, a merry, 
softened chime rang out as sweetly as may be heard 
across the fields from some distant villaze spire upon 
a summer’s evening. It bad once adorned the bou- 
doir of some patched and painted damsel in the Four 
teenth Loufs’s reign, but now it stood upon the mantel of 
Madame Laval’s apartment on the fifth floor of a house 
in the Rue Placlde, Paris. Of the clock’s earllest his- 
tory Madame Laval knew little, but she did know it had 
been the prized possession of her grandparents, that its 
voice had regulated her life from childhood, and that it 
was her only dot when she married the late Monsleur 
Laval. 

Madame was In the thirties, but a graceful llttle woman 
yet, of very stald demeanor, spite of a little plumpness 
and a charming patr of limp{d brown eyes, fringed with 
fine black lashes ; she was the widow of aclerk in the 
Office of Public Works, whom she had nursed in his de- 
clining years. Laval had left her all he had to leave, 
namely, the pension of an old public servant, amounting 
to the modest sum of eleven hundred francs per annum. 
Aided by cccastonal scraps of dress work from the nefgh- 
boring stores, she managed to subsist on this pittance, 
but when such bits of luck were scarce, she found it not 
a little hard to feed the big porcelain stove in the cold 
dull season. Intensely economical, therefore, she was 
no gadabout, rarely left the house except to carry home 
her tasks or say her prayers at the mission in the next 
street ; she had no relatives left in the world, and but one 
single acquaintance, Marc Martelot, the only favored 
visitor in the late Laval’s days, 

Marc was yet a sub clerk in the Department of Public 
Works, and continued to exhibit the same awe and dlli- 
gent respect for the widow that he had always shown 
toward her hustand, his defunct chief. He was past 
forty, awkward and sbambling, with a broad, ruddy 
face, big blue eyes, a settled look of surprise in them ; 
neither well favored nor exactly ugly, for it was a face 
full of good nature and modesty. In the cffice he 
labored diligently, giving the department every sou’s 
worth of the time {it paid for, and he was sneered at 
by the less scrupulous clerks as a dull fellow, ‘‘a 
mere lump of honest lead.” With such characteristics 
Martelot remained, of course, a bachelor; not that he 
had an aversion to the blissful condition, but for an 
overpowering timidity, and adeeply-rooted terror of the 
fair sex. Three evenings in the week Marc enlarged his 
very small stipend by regulating the accounts of the 
retail grocer In whose house he occupied a room, but 
the other four were devoted to Madame, “‘out of pure 
respect,” he said, ‘‘ to her deceased husband’s memory.” 

On each and all these evenings he punctually pulled 
the widow's bell as the clock was chiming for eight ; 





The main incidents of this tale are adapted from a recent 
story by André Theuriet, 
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took her hand fn his in the same mechanical fashion, sat 
in the same chair, rose on the first stroke of ten, put on 
his cotton gloves, and disappeared with the chimes, 

This companionship, founded upon the same simple 
attachment to the defunct (who, tospeak the truth of him, 
had been a dreadfully tyrannical individual) became 
a settled habit, and, whether by the open window in sum- 
mer or at the stove in winter, there the couple sat, the year 
round, in honest communion. Madame Laval stitched 
assiduously, and, although Martelot was an indifferent 
conversationalist, he was thoroughly up in the tattle of the 
office, and Madame, habituated to the c »nfidenccs of her 
defunct, hau come to know the names of all the persons 
employed therein, the number of their families, and their 
various places of abode, so that she was now continually 
interested in all their doings. Therefore Martelo\’s stream 
of small-talk had attentive ears, and, this ended, he would 
relapse into solemn contemplation of the widow’s nimble 
fingers, until the prompter on the mantel gave him the 
cue for his exit. 

But Martelot never obj°cied to the clock’s taking a 
third share in the conversation, as it frequently did, as 
he pulled forth an old-time repeater, round as an onion, 
and strongly securei to his fob by 4 massive old style 
chain. Marc would then proceed to compare the vaga- 
ries of his ‘‘onion” with the orderly proceedings of the 
clock, and maliciously assert that the clock was always 
trying to take time by the forelock ; but he was never 
permitted to continue, for Madame would leap to the de- 
fense of her favorite’s character. And, once on the topic, 
the widow never seemed to tire of extolling the clock’s 
excellent points. She would recount the memories of 
her childhood, and palnt over and again the farm- 
house wherein she (an orphan) was reared by her grand- 
parents. She would omit no simple particular, but 
would point out to open-mouthed Martelot just where 
the clock stood, between the great bed and the big bureau, 
precisely opposite the vast chimney, where you might 
gaze upwards and see the white smoke mingling with 
the blue sky. She would repeople her old home, and 
pleture the Granny, lithe still, bustling and alert, and 
ever on her dignity, as became one descended of a 
noble, if impoverished, stock. Noone but Granny ever 
ventured on the weekly task of winding up her favorite, 
for if one did, the clock would creak and groan as if 
inwardly distressed ; but as she performed the operation 
its lungs would crow like chanticleer, and its fac, under 
the gentle man!pulation of her fingers, would shine and 
glow with undisguised satisfaction. 

‘* Yes, and then the dear old father,” Madame would 
continue, “sitting in the greatsettle—the dear old father 
would get jealous, and vow that ‘Granry loved the clock 
better than she did him.’ 

‘** And why shouldn't I?’ Granny would answer. 
‘Did the clock ever vex me, as you've done? Ah! ifI 
had guessed you owned such acroae-grained disposition, 
my blessed clock should never have passed your thresh- 
old.’ And then the old man would say, slyly: 
‘Ah, you didn’t talk that way, Jeanne, when I was a 
gay, good-looking young fellow. Why, I’ve seen ye 
climb the haystack often to watch my coming Lome 
from market !’ And then he’d chuckle until he'd nearly 
choke with joyful recollections, 

*** Aa,’ old Granny would ery out, with affected indig 
nation, ‘I only married you to save you from conscrip- 
tlon ; you were such a coward, and you knowit! ‘A 
coward—I ?’ the old father would scream out. ‘ Why, I 
was aching in my bones to fight for the great Bonaparte |’ 
And then the few hairs left at the back of his bald pate 
would rise up, like the comb of a fighting cock; and 
perhaps just then the clock, like a mutual friend, would 
step in and stop the argument by ringing out the hour 
for supper.” 

‘* Ab,” the little widow would often say to Martelot, 
‘‘the old people, spite of their little disputes, adored 
each other ; and when the gong struck for her death, 
’twas not long after that {t krelled for his. You must 
think me very silly, Monsieur Martelot, to retell such 
simple things ; but when I’m alone, and the clock speaks, 
it reminds me of a thousand details of my calldish days, 
and reminds me how very much alone in the world I am 
now.” 

Then Madame would sigh, and Martelot would fidget 
and blow his nose several times, to conceal his emotion ; 
and once he actually dared to stammer out: ‘‘ Y—es, it 
must be pleasant to have—something to l1—ove—if it’s 
only a clock |” 

That time Madame looked up from her needlework, 
astonished at such a bold remark, and Martelot, ashamed 
of his daring, became confused and dumb, although, as 
she resumed her occupation, he stealthily observed her 
face, admiring her shapely head, crowned by its fine 
knot of chestnut hair, until her soft eyes caught him in 
the act, when he suddenly jumped up, blushing, and 
remembered it was time to go. 

One evening in May, as these souvenirs of the clock 
had led to amore intimate dialogue than usual, Madame 
sald, abruptly : ‘‘ 1 wonder that a man with such domes- 
tic habits as yours, Monsieur Martelot, should never 
have thought of matrimony.” 


~— 





**T have thought of it,” hastily replled Marc—‘‘ often 
thought of It, Madame, when I was young ; but now— 
I'm afraid it’s too late.” 

‘*Too late, Monsieur Martelot! Why ?’ 

‘* Because I’m too old now. Madame.” 

** Old, indeed !” replied the widow. ‘‘ The remark {s 
not very complimentary to me—for—you know—I am 
nearly thirty-one myself, Monsieur Martelot.” 

Marc blushed to the roots of his hair, and gasped out 
a stream of excuses, assuring her, in blundering terms, 
that she really didn't look thirty, that the spring—he 
didn’t know why—had given her so much color—he 
didn’t know how ; he wished it would have the same 
effect upon him; but, even if it did, he was afraid he 
never should muster courage to ask any woman to bless 
him ; that he always had been a coward, and he feared 
he should remain one to the end of his life. 

‘* Ah, yes, yes,” breathed the widow, reflectively, 
“you are timld—too timid. But,” added she, in a 
friendly way, ‘‘I like you all the better for it.” 

Sptte of this encouragement, Martelot stuck till, 
cracked his finger joints for sheer lack of ideas, and, 
stammering out a hasty good-night, made a more rapid 
disappearance than usual. 

But when he reached his solitary chamber a prodigious 
access of valor came over him. He sneered aloud at his 
ridiculous timidity, and poured forth a running fire of 
compliments to an imaginary female. The mald-of-all 
work, who had a sneaking kindness for Marc, was para- 
lyzed at these explosiuns, but though she distorted ler 
vision in spying through the keyhole for a sight of his 
companion, she could not succeed ; so, after a week, she 
concluded that Martelot was contemplating some terrible 
exploit, or that he was graduating for a lunatic asylum. 
Unconscious of this deep interest in his affairs, Marc 
continued his practice in the arts of love; but the very 
moment that he came face to face with the buxom 
widow, he forgot all the fine speeches he had concocted, 
and became about as lively and amusing asa deaf mute. 

Thus the summer sped, and chill November saddened 
the skies, and seemed, too, as Martelot fancied, to be- 
cloud the pretty widow’s face. He tried, in his uncouth 
way, to win her confidence, but the more he tried the 
more she seemed bent upon reserve, until one evening, as 
he climbed the stairs and paused on the landing, he 
thought he failed to hear the welcome tick of the 
clock. ‘ Has it stopped ?” thought he, as he shook the 
widow's cold hand, and then his eyes wandered instinct- 
ively to the mantel, followed by a fearful glance of the 
widow's, The clock was gone; no sign of it, except 
the dusty outline of the departed case, which seemed to 
have left an outlined ghost of {itself upon the wall. 

‘* You are looking for the clock ?” sald the widow, 
hastily. ‘‘ Yes, I feared you'd be surprised, but I am 
learning to resign myself to a neighborly sacrifice. The 
people in the next flat,” she continued, with a ghastly 
smile, ‘‘complain that the chimes spoil their sleep ; one 
of their little ones is sick, and—and—the landlord gave 
me warning—that—unlesas—I—I”—and then Madame 
stopped short, for she was a very amateur at falsehood. 

‘* You've not sold it ?” almost shrieked Martelot. 

‘Oh no, not yet,” she responded, ‘‘ but a friend of 
mine, an auctioneer, tells me it’s almost a work of art— 
and—” 

And then Martelot noticed that her eyelids were 
redder than he had ever seen them ; he remembered, 
too, {i was rent day, and that of late the widow had been 
stitching her own poor garments, instead of the fine 
materiais supplied by her patrons. So, after a long 
pause, Martelot ventured to hint ‘‘that he had never 
heard her speak of this friend of hers before—or had he 
forgotten ’—and what was the gentleman’s name, and 
where was his place of business ?” 

‘* His name is Reynon,” answered Madame, with some 
hesitation, ‘‘ and his rooms are at No. 6, in the Hotel 
Druot.” 

‘* And when {s the sale to be, Madame ?” added Mar- 
telot.” 

‘‘To-morrow,” replied the widow, with a heart- 
rending sob. 

“Oh!” gasped Martelot. 

‘*Yes, and [ want you, Monsieur, to do me a great 
favor,” continued the widow. ‘‘I want to see into 
whose hands my cherished clock may fall; so if you 
could get leave for an hour or two, and accompany me— 
I’m afraid to go alone—l’ve no one to ask but you.” 
And then she bit her lip, and, repressing the rising tears, 
took his hand, so that Marte lot had all he could do to 
assure her that ‘‘she might certainly command hi: 
services” on the morrow. 

Martelot passed a night of terrible disquietude, and 
when at last he did doze off, he fancied that the face of 
the lost clock assumed the countenance of the late Mons, 
Laval—at first frowning severely, and then winking 
and smiling on him in a friendly and reassuring man- 
ner. 

Next day, at the earliest possible hour, Martelot was 
observed by the ‘‘milk,” and several dapper damsels who 
were chattering over their mops and pails, to pause 
mysteriously near the pawnbroker’s establishment, 
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to reconnoiter furtlvely, and dart into the entrance, 
emerging ten minutes afterward, with a badly assuined 
alr of indifference, but In great heat and confusion 
Never since the demise of the late M. Laval had Mar 
requested such a thing as a holiday, so tnat his request 
was readily granted, and promptly at 2 r.m. he met 
the widow at the door of No. 6, in that vast auction 


mart called the Hotel Druot. 

The attendance was not large, consisting chietly of 
dealers in old clothes and odds and ends, and among 
these the prominent and astute nose of the Israelite pre- 
vailed. The auctioneer mounted his rostrum, and the 
clerk opened his book, and behind them was exposed 
to view a heap of miscellaneous property, among which 
the clock appeared, like a well-dressed person in a 
crowd of riff raff. 

Martelot felt Madame’s arm tremble as she caught 
sight of her old friend in such disreputable company, 
and he bravely pressed the trembling Il!mb to his heart, 
to inspire her with a show of courage. The sale began 
with a number of odd lots of porcelain, nearly all being 
fraudulent imitations of famous factories, until the 
auctioneer, changing his careless tone, exclaimed, ‘‘ Now, 
ladies and gentlemen, here we have an article which is 
an article, a clock of the seventeenth century, an ele- 
gant specimen of the perlod—Louls ()uatorze—and no 
mistake, old walnut, and rosewood marquetterré, splen 
didly carved, the works in good going order.” Here 
the auctioneer was interrupted by the clock, which, as 
if to verify the foregoing assertion, struck three in an 
emphatic tone, and then caroled forth the chimes in a 
gay and rollicking manner. 

When the little widow heard the jaunty voice of her 
familiar friend, her eyes welled up with tears, and, puli- 
ing down her thick veil to conceal them, she clung close 
and closer yet to modest Martelot. 

‘*You hear, Messieurs—the clock speaks for itself,” 
said the salesman. ‘‘ Look at {t—it’s a work of art. I 
am already offered two hundred francs for it; shall I 
have any advance ? It is fine, and the dial is a splendid 
example of seventeenth century work. I have an offer 
of two hundred francs; shall I have any advance ?” 

‘*And ten,” exclaimed a snuffy old trader in curt- 
osities. 

‘* And ten ; and twenty,” proceeded the auctioneer, 
winking aside at Martelot. ‘“ Thirty,” added the snuffy 
merchant, and “ five” came from a distant corner of 
the salcon. ‘ Thirty-five; I am offered two hundred 
and thirty-five francs—cheap as dirt—a genuine antique, 
and only two hundred and thirty-five francs offered ; 
forty, thank you, ma’am—and it’s against you,” with a 
warning invocation to Martelot, who nodded. ‘“ Filty, 
going for two hundred and fifty francs, for the third 
and last time—gone !” cried the auctioneer, and down 
came the mallet to indorse the sale. 

The by-play passing between Marc and the salesman 
had been unseen by the widow, so that when the fate of 
her favorite was decided she turned in haste to quit the 
room, and he, passing something to the clerk, hurried 
after her, but, observing her distress, he suffered her 
silently to indulge in the luxury of tears. 

Indeed, so absorbed was she in her sorrowful reflec- 
tions that she allowed Martelot to drag her from street 
to street without remonstrance, and by such tortuous 
routes through the city that not until she remarked the 
lamp-lighters at work had she the energy to inquire 
where he was taking her. 

Thus admonished, Martelot pretended to have lost the 
way, and then, turning on their steps, made straight for 
the Rue Placide. He took the key from Madame, 
insisted on leading her up the five flights, and then, spite 
of all her protestations, on opening the door himself, 

They both passed into the dark rooms, but suddenly 
the widow gave a cry of terror, and clung more help- 
lessly to the arm of Martelot than ever, exclaiming 
‘“AmI mad? Do you hearit? Tell me, has my loss 
turned my brain, and am I mad indeed ?” 

Martelot, feigning astonishment, replied ‘‘ that it was 
most remarkable, but he certainly did hear something,” 
And then he lighted a candle to ascertain whether they 
could be both deceived or not. 

“Upon my faith, we're not,” cried Mare. ‘“ Why, I 
declare, there is the clock come home again |” 

The widow looked with intense delight upon the face 
of the clock, and then upon Martelot’s timid countenance 
down to his vest, from whence she noted the disappear- 
ance of his great gold chain, and then, with a flood of 
delicious tears, she flung her buxom arms about his 
neck, and sobbed : 

‘“My dear, good, kind, kind Martelot, and it’s all 
your doing—yours !’ 

‘Don't take on so—don’t, pray—I couldn’t help It, 
really,” stammered he. ‘‘ You see, I’ve been such a 
long, long time, and I really hadn’t nerve enough to say 
so ; that’s all!” 

And then and there, upon the confession, the clock 
struck the hour, and the chimes trilled out Hke a 
miniature wedding peal to mark their approbation of the 
kiss in which Madame Laval pledged her gratitude and 
promise to wed Marc Martelot, 
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BABY’S PRAYER. 


HE twilight shadows were falling. All day baby 

feet bad been making melody about the house, and 
a baby’s voice had thrilled a woman’s heart with the 
sense of a new possession. If there was alloy with the 
gold of happiness because her own blood did not flow 
through the baby veins, she was unconscious of it. 

The little, white-robed figure now nestled close beside 
her knee, and the baby eyes were hidden by the fringed 
lids as the rose lips lisped, ‘‘ Now I lay me.” 

With many pauses and many stumbles the prayer was 


completed, and the list of ‘‘ God bless” begun. No one 
was forgotten in this ocean of the baby’s love. Finally 
there came the names of those loved best. ‘‘ God bless 


grandpa ” (a pause) ; ‘‘ God bless grandma, and make her 
unold and unstiff.” Oh, the revelation that the baby words 
brought! Had youth sad sunshine gone out of life ? and 
was the shadow of disappointment allowed to darken this 
ray of suushine that had come to brighten the shorter 
part of life’s journey ? 

**God give me back the spirit of youth, that I may be 
in truth a companion as well as care-taker to the child 
thou hast placed in my home.” 








TRAVELING EQUIPMENTS. 


By ELrsasEtH ROBINSON SCOVIL. 


HEN a woman undertakes a journey, much of 

her comfort depends upon her traveling-bag 

and its contents. It must vary in size according to the 

length of time she is to be on the way, and for an ocean 

voyage must expand into a cabin trunk, large enough 

to contain an additional dress, under linen, and many 
trifles that are indispensable to the feminine wardrobe. 

When one has not to spend a night upon the road, a 
leather hand bag about eight inches long and four deep 
will hold all that is required ; a larger one Is an un- 
necessary burden. The best kind are those that open 
square, with a lid to one of the divisions inside. In 
this put, first of all, one or two extra pocket-handker- 
chiefs, for there is nothing more annoying than not to 
have one in reserve in case of an accident happening to 
the one in use. A small bottle of cologne comes next; 
it is very refreshing to put a little on the forehead, and 
fan it dry, when one is warm and tired. A folding fan 
is a’ necessity that must not be forgotten in warm 
weather. A ilttle work-case made on purpose for trav- 
eling, and holding, besides two or three needles, a thim- 
ble, a spool of black silk and one of white cotton, a 
pair of scissors, and a few black and white pins, is 
sometimes very useful. A rip in the glove, not discov- 
ered until after the journey is begun, or a faithless 
button that has broken loose from its fastening, is 
enough to disturb the serenity of the calmest woman. 
The mishap can be repaired in a few momcnts if the 
means are at hand; and, instead of being obliged to 
meet her friends in what she feels to be a dilapidated 
condition, she has the pleasing consciousness of being at 
least as trim and tidy as when she started. If one is to 
travel all day, a pocket drinking-cup is a great comfort. 
Many different kinds can be purchased ; a good one is 
made of several bands of hard rubber, which slip one 
inside the other when not in use, and take up very little 
space. Lt is simply impossible to drink from the tum 
bier, or tin cup, brought with the water by the train- 
boy, after one has seen several individuals of doubtful 
cleanliness using it ; agonies of thirst seem preferable to 
touching it. A wise traveler never drinks water en 
routé, but brings from home a bottle of rather acid lemon- 
ade, or depends upon fresh fruit as a substitute. 

On some lines of railway a luncheon can be ordered 
by telegraph, and when a certain point is reached, it fs 
brought by the conductor in a wicker basket fi:ted with 
tin compartments, one above another, each containing a 
different article of food. This is rather an expensive 
way of getting the necessary refreshment ; and for the 
Woman to whom economy is an object, it is far better to 
have one tide of the traveling bag devoted to holding a 
lunch, which she can eat comfortably when she requires 
it. Delicate ham or chicken sandwiches, a little cake 
and fruit, will furnish a much more satisfactory meal 
than can be obtained at the ordinary railway restaurant, 
where the food tastes as if it had been prepared the year 
before and kept in an evaporating chamber until it was 
Offered for sale. Besides, only women of the strongest 
minds can disabuse themselves of the idea that the train 
will go off without them while they are waiting for their 
change, or that some one will take possession of the 
shaw!-strap left to secure the seat until they return. In 
traveling alone, the only way to escape these agitations 
is to be one’s own commissary general, and have the 
base of supply in one’s own hand. A fist bottle of cold 
chocolate, cuffee prepared with cream and sugar, or tea, 
siipped into the bag beside the luncheon, will be found 
an acceptable addition to it. Reading in a train is inju- 
rious to the eyes, and should not be attempted if they 





are not very strong. People who are in the habit of 
keeping their eyes open, and observing what goes on 
about them, can generally find enough to interest them 
without this resource; but if this amusement fails, a 
piece of fancy Knitting will help to while away the time. 

A shawi is a great comfort even if it is not required 
asa wrap. It makes a comfortable pillow to rest the tired 
head, ora cushion to support the back. It is well to carry 
a pair of india-rubbers wrapped in it, if any distance 
is to be traversed on foot at the end of the journey. 
Even if the weather is fine at starting, it may change 
during the day, and a summer shower wiil make a road 
too wet to be traversed in thin boots with impunity. 
An excellent cover for the shawl can be made by bind- 
ing asquare of linen with scarlet or blue braid and 
embrcidering the initials or monogram of the owner 
with the same color in the middle of it. When the 
shawl is folded init, the shawl-strap can be fastened 
around it, and on an emergency other things can be put 
in as well. An umbrella isan important part of the 
traveler's equipment, particularly if she is venturing into 
a country uaknown tober. She should not be betrayed 
into leaviag it behind because she has often carried it 
without requiring to use it. The writer, after faithfully 
taking one to and froin all her expeditions for years, 
was once tempted to put it safely in her trunk. Incon 
sequence she found herself at half-past six on a summer 
morning exposed to a torrent of rain, and absolutely 
shelterless, The buildings at Point Levis belonging to 
the Grand Trunk Railway had been burned the day 
before, there was no place to retreat to, and the pas- 
sengers who had come in by the night train were obliged 
to wait on the open wharf until the ferryboat arrived 
from Quebec to take them across the St. Lawrence. If 
a friendly bystander had not offered a share of an 
umbrella, the consequences might have been serious, It 
was exasperating, under these circumstances, to think 
of the familiar brown silk protector, the companion of 
30 many journeyings, lying snugly in its case, out of 
reach when 80 much needed. 

If a night is to be spent on the way, a larger traveling- 
bag will be required, as it must hold, besides brushes and 
comb, a piece of soap and a towel. The soap and a 
sponge can be easily carried in a small tin box, or an 
oll-silk bag, if one has not a properly appointed travel- 
ing dressing-case. If the nizkt is to be spent in a Pall- 
man, & thin fianne! jacket will be found very comfortable 
to put on when the walst is removed. The skirt of the 
dress can be taken off to prevent its belog crushed, but 
it is not desirable to remove anything else except the 
boots, a8 it isso difficult to dress again in the narrow 
space of the berth. A shawl is absolutely necessary, as 
the covering provided is far too hot and heavy for use 
in summer. 

It is well to take with one a few simple remedies, as it 
is almost impossible to get anything of the kind if it 1s 
required. A small bottle of tincture of ginger, a little 
brandy and paregoric mixed ready to take, anda few 
of Wyeth’s compressed soda mint pills may be of great 
use in checking an attack that would be serious if 
nothing could be done to relleve it. 








WHAT IS A FUNGUS? 
NO. IL. 
By Mary Gorpon, 


N a former article we learned something of the nature 

and habits of fungi, and that they are the cause of 
much of the evil and suffering of the world. So evi- 
dently is this the case that we half suspect there must 
bave been a germ or two upon the apple which Eve ate. 
if we only had a bit of the peel to put under the lens, 
perhaps we might settle forever the vexed question of 
the origin of evil. But our mother's good digetion 
doubtless allowed her to eat the fruit, peeling and all, 
and thus we must remain in the dark. 

We have seen the action of the microscopic fungi 
upon plants and vegetables. We will now turn to that 
branch of the family which subsists at the expense of 
animal life. This cruel little plant is called bacterium, 
which means a staff. If examined under a high mag- 
nifying power it looks like a slender rod. It writhes 
and wriggles and darts about in such a lively way that 
it is with difficulty that the observer persuades himself 
that the eel-like object is not possessed of animal life. 
In due time tiny protuberances push out along the rod. 
These grow and finally burst, letting out the spores 
which they inclose. Whole herds of cattle are laid low 
by 8 disease caused by the bacteria, which settle upon 
and live from their vitals. There is little doubt that 
many diseases to which man is subjected may be traced 
to the same origin. When we consider the writhings, 
leaps, and +quir.udogs of these organisms, ever multi- 
plying in the patient’s blood, we cannot wonder at the 
vortures of fever, smali-pox, and diphtheria. The air 
we breathe is fuil of fungus germs, for a] kinds multi- 
ply at an incredible rate. One of the brown “ puff- 
balls” sends out at least ten million spores. The spores 
depend upon the currents of alr to carry them about in 





search of their favorite soils. Fortunately, our vital 
organs are pretty well sealed away from them, and if 
our bodies are kept vigorous and healthy, we can realist 
thelr attacks. If we lose our strength and vigor, our 
blood presents to them a soil in which they readily 
flourish. Since many of these germs thrive best in filth 
and decay, cleanliness is of prime import in thwarting 
them. The inflammation and suppuration of wounds {s 
caused by bacteria which have settled upon the broken 
skin ard nourish themselves from the juices of the 
body. Since the discovery was made that carbolic acid 
would kill the germs, thousands of lives have been 
saved both in hospital and sick-room. 

We often see a fly glued to the wall or window-pane 
by a soft, misty substance, in which it rests as on a pile 
of delicate lint. The reason for this state of things is 
that the spore of a fungus settled upon the fly’s back, 
bored its way through his skin, produced in his blood 
hundreds of +pores, which grew and lived upon the in- 
terior of the tly till it was consumed. During their 
growth they sent off delicate threads which filled up the 
excavated body as with fine cotton wool. Wesawthata 
similar process went on in the potato disease. These 
filaments pierce again to the exterlor of the fly, throw off 
spores which fall about their victim, and glue him to 
the spot where, after a brave resistance, he first suc- 
cumbed to the disease. Thus it comes that we see our 
‘enemy laid out before us in his white velvet shroud. 

The silkworm disease is also due to fungl. To give 
an idea of how great a fire so little a matter can kindle, 
we will say that in consequence of this malady, in the one 
city of Lyons, hundreds of busy looms were stopped, a 
vast population was reduced to idleness and suffering, 
and that it is computed that the silk producers of Fiance 
lost about thirty million pounds sterling. So ambushed 
in invisibility was this sly enemy that for years its na- 
ture was not even suspected. But the microscope and 
the unwearled patience of the great chemist Pasteur at 
last discovered its character, and the weapons with 
which to defeat it. 

Thus we see that the fungi are the ‘‘ little foxes that 
spoil the vines,” the ‘‘lean kine” which devour the 
fat, and now we shall learn that they are like the ‘‘ frogs 
in Egypt” which were found even ‘‘in the kneading 
troughs,” for the yeast with which our bread is raised is 
simply a microscopic fungus. A drop of bakers’ yeast, 
for instance, is full of minute round or oblong cells, 
lying in strings and heaps. These are the germs of the 
torula or yeast plaat. Each spore has a tough casing, 
inclosing a tiny speck of a jelly like substance called 
protoplasm, in which is the life of the plant. These 
spores are so small that, should a fairy take a fancy to 
border her parterres with them, as we sometimes use 
pebbles, she would find that it would require three 
thousand of them to rim one side of a bed an inch long. 
It is interesting to see how these spores, planted ina 
pan of flour, will go to work to serve themselves and us 
at the same time. Oxygen is as necessary to the life of 
torulas as it is to that of other plants, but when buried 
in flour the torula cannot obtain it from the air, and so 
proceeds to manufacture it by private patent. Torula 
has a ‘‘sweet tooth,” and, like a wayward child, must 
be cajoled with sugar before it will doanything. There 
is an element of sugar in flour, and the torula discovers 
it as quickly as a child does the cake on the tea-table. 
It seizes upon the sweet which is prepared for it by the 
warm water with which the flour is wet, abstracts from 
it the oxygen, and sets free the alcohol which is always 
found in sugar. In acup of yeast there are myriads of 
these living cells, and, as they keep on eating and 
breathing, the dough becomes full of rejected alcoholic 
gas, which, expanding, lifts the dough and causes it to 
oe rise.” 

All night, while we are breathing the free oxygen 
coming in at our windows, the little army of plants 
which we have burled the evening before goes on 
cheerily manufacturing its own breath in its suffocating 
quarters, and in the morning we lift the cover of the 
pan, and find that the torula has made light of its 
burdens in mere senses than one. 

But some one asks why our bread does not taste of 
the alcohol breathed out by the torula. 

It is because we do not allow the torula to breathe in 
the dough long enough to destroy all the sugar of the 
flour. If we neglect the “sponge” till the torula has 
decomposed all the saccharine element of the wheat, we 
have sour bread, for they have left instead only their 
rejected gases. Then, too, the heat of the oven dissipates 
the alcohol which the torula has breathed out, and 
which has done {ts work in raising the bread. Many a 
cook, on stirring over her dough in the morning, has 
tasted it and feared it was sour, but has been comforted 
to find her fears groundless after the oven had done its 
work. 

We have spoken of the multitude of plants which we 
covered up in the flour at night. The morning’s light 
batter shows us that multitude increased a thousand 
fold, for the growth of torula under favorable circum- 
stances is of marvelous rapidity, , In our former article 
we have seen that the fungi are flowerless plants, and 
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multiply by dividing up their own bodies instead of by 
seeds as chlorophy! plants do. If, with the lens, we 
examine the torula, we shall see that {it obeys the law 
of its kind. Assoon asa cell has reached maturity a 
little knob or bud begins to push out. This increases 
till it is the size of the parent cell. It then remains in- 
active for a time, simply eating and breathing. At length 
{t, too, pushes out {ts knob filled with protoplasm. Often 
these cells remain together for a length of time, so that 
through all our pan of dough as it rises there may be 
found long strings of them, or sometimes little heaps of 
them, as we should call thern, though perhaps the plants 
would dignify them as ‘‘soclal gatherings.” Let us 
look with reverence at a loaf of bread as we think what 
a wonderful process has gone on to prepare it for our use, 
and of the thousands of little lives that have been lived 
and been sacrificed that our life might be sustained. 

The wine-maker 1s not obliged to send out and buy 
the plant which causes the grape juice to ferment, as 
the bread-maker buys the torula. The grape has its 
own fungus, the spores of which settle upon the outside 
of the fruit, but finding that the thick skin has shut 
away from them all the sweets of the julces below, they 
quietly wait till some one opens the door of the feast for 
them. This is done when the fruit 1s crushed in the 
vat. The wine-maker has but to let the crushed grapes 
lle till the fungi have feasted and reveled in them a 
while, and the wine Is ready for the reveling and feast- 
ing of all who are foolish enough to take thelr leav- 
ings. 

We have often heard fermentation spoken of as the 
result of death and decay, but we see that {t is rather 
* the result of very vigorous and active life. Pasteur 
defines it as ‘‘ life without air.” 

It is interesting to catch a glimpse of the new meaning 
which lles beneath the old words ‘‘ the cheese molds,” 
‘‘the cloth mildews,” ‘‘the bread rises,” ‘‘the child 
has fever.” These expressions are but the light foot- 
bridges which the hastening generations have thrown 
across the deep current of one of God's greatest laws—a 
dark and rapid current, which since the world began 
has been carrying along with itself one of the most 
wonderful economies of nature, and shaping the destinies 
of thousands of those who passed so unconsclously 
over it. 


WHAT A NEW BABY NEEDS. 


By Lovutse Fiske Bryson. 

HE reai needs of a new baby can be supplied at 

comparatively slight expense. Plenty of milk, 
plenty of sleep, and plenty of flannel are the great essen- 
tlals. ‘ 
A mother’s cares may be greatly lightened by the 
helpful ready-made garments for sale in large cltles. 
The plainest of these are perfectly planned, and put 
together with skill. Economy, grace, and fitness com- 
mend their use to mothers who wish to save them- 
selves for the highest and best of life. Very little can 
be saved by manufacturing children’s wear at home. 
Piain slips for infants cost forty cents aplece. A 
cambric slip, with three box plalts down the center, and 
five tucks on the skirt, can be bought for seventy five 
cents. Petticoats made of cambric cost thirty nine 
cents. Bodies separate from the skirt are best even for 
the tinfest bables. They save washing, time, and trou- 
ble. It fs so much easler to put skirts, flannel pettt- 
coats, and barrow-coats on bands, and button them to 
a body; three rows of very small flat buttons, one 
above the other, will hold the skirts well in place. A 
baby dressed in this way may have wet skirts taken off 
a dozen times dally, without the necessity of taking off 
the dress and under-body. This arrangement avolds the 
danger of a chill or rebellious walling, and saves the 
mother time and fatigue. 

A twenty-five-doliar bill, well managed, will secure 
for a new baby everything it needs to insure health and 
comfort. The following is a list of these necessities, 
with prices attached : 








10 yards of yard-wide flannel...........-----+ +0 see00s $5 00 
1 pair of woolen blankets................2+++++seeeees 219 
3 pairs Of knit SOCKB..........-.--.ee cess cree eee eeeee 7 
DR, vcore sew esicccye¥ ese ones sees edice tess 1 74 
GaP... 2... cece cece ese ce see deereccversesccesevcece 2 40 
IUD GATE. 5 5.5 wo. osccdccscessnsvelsnmawepeseee 2 Bt 
2 pieces half-yard-wide linen diaper..............-... 2 50 
2 pieces three quarter-yard-wide linen diaper......... 3 00 
DIED, «5 5 ccs sc vey ci ble x0 dash omyley cepdh tensa ies or 
Powder-puff and Lubin’s powder.........-..-+esse+0s 50 
Ng Sela wissislewhng’ cakes atte op * hands Seqare 23 
fs PSs cathe ep Cbs Ran este inne OhEae 10 
Safety-ping, large and small...............-.0eeeeeees 20 

$21 47 


Ten yards of flannel a yard wide will make three pettt- 
coats, three barrow-coats or pinning blankets, and bands 
to be torn off as needed. The blankets, cut apart and 
bound, take the place of shawls when baby requires 
extra warmth. If the little one comes fn the fall or 
winter, it may be wise to add two flannel night gowns 
to the above list. In our bersh climate, woolens are an 
eminent necessity. 





There are a few things that the new babies of rightly- 
minded parents neverrequire. These are a crib, a baby 
carriage, and kisses. Remember, infants only are 
spoken of ; later, little children need all these thiugs, 

The human mother {s the only animal that puts its 
young away at night. The hen gathers her brood 
under her wings, the mother bear forms herself into a 
sort of animate woolly nest about her cubs, just as the 
cat’s body embraces her kittens. The mother and her 
offspring require a bed to themselves, It is the fathcr 
who needs a new sleeping-place, not the baby. Some 
kind of a folding bed that has the appearance of a lounge 
by day does not take up much room, and adds greatly 
to the comfort of three persons—the mother, the father, 
and their child. Only those who have tried this natural 
method can appreciate {ts advantages. Without lifting 
the child, the mcther can care for it during the nicht, 
and escape any danger of cold, fatigue, or strain. The 
little one {s always warm, and sleeps well in conse- 
quence. A new baby is still a part of its mother, 
although a separate unit. It needs close contact with 
her during the greater part of the twen'y-four hours to 
{insure its well being. The maternal physique has some 
undefined influence over young children. It {s a health- 
ful, strength-giving power, that is the baby’s right, 
because one of its needs, When the Ilttle one is weaned, 
he sleeps in his crib, asa matter of course; but until 
then, the child has an absolute right to one half of his 
mother’s bed. 

The baby carrlage is doubtless a necessity to very 
poor women. They could scarcely get along without it. 
Unless poverty is the excuse, there is none for putting 
a@ young baby in any such contrivance. The tender 
spine and brain require fcr health a steady, even mo- 
tion, only possible when the child {s carried in the arms 
of some strong person. Any jar, or shock, or even an 
unloterrupted vibration, 1s a direct violence to the sens!- 
tive nervous system of an infast, to say nothing of the 
{injury it may prove to the delicate tissues themselves. 
The inescapable noise of the whe-ls close to the child's 
ears {s a source of irritation in itself. Lables should be 
carried out for exercise unti! the age of nine or ten 
months. The baby carrlage does very well for them 
after that, if it is used properly, and not abused. The 
Jate Dr. Constantine Hering felt very strongly upon 
this subject. ‘‘ Eerly in the morning, when the weather 
is warm,” he once sald to a friend, ‘‘ Il am wakened by 
a familiar sound. It is a rattle, bang, bounce, and 
creak, all combined. At first I could not tell what it 
was. Later I{ discovered that all the commotion was 
caused by baby carrlages that the nurses rattle over the 
pavement, and bounce over the curbs, as they give their 
charges an airing. This is considered healthful exer- 
cise for bables. And I say to myself, Herod {is not 
dead ; for he is still engaged in killing off the children, 
two years old and under.” 

Kiesing bables is a most reprehensible practice, 
thoughtless and selfish in the extreme. It is a great 
temptation to people fond of children. A clean, sweet 
baby is so much like a rosebud that it is the most natural 
thing in the world to put your face down to it. Buta 
baby is not a rosebud, except that its life may be as 
brief, unless all sentimental selfishness is overcome. 
The skin and all the tissues are so sensitive that poisons 
are absorbed more readily in babyhood than at any 
other period. What isa slight sore throat in an adult 
may become diphtheria in an infant through the medium 
of a kiss. Countless siight ailments in grown people 
can be transmitted in this way, and grow into maladies 
that threaten the child’s life. Let it be thoroughly un- 
derstood by relatives and friends that young children 
are not to be kissed by them under any circumstances 
whatever. This will doubtiess give offense, as many 
care more about their own personal pleasure than the 
present and future of the children in whom they take « 
passing interest. A mother who exacts right conditions 
of living for her child is bound to give vffense, espe 
cially here in America, where the science of childhood 
is just beginning to be understood. Let her bear it as best 
she may, consoling herself with the thought that an 
offended friend or relative is of infinitely less impor 
tance than the loss of a child, or the loss of a child’s 
health. It requires great force of character to bring 
upafamily. As Mr. Lincoln said about being President, 
‘If any one thinks it is easy, just let him try It.” 


A THOUGHTLESS CRUELTY. 


Dear Christian Union : 

Please tell me how I can teach my children to grow up 
truthful, when everybody seems determined upon the 
opposite. Let me give you a few, only a few, of my 
special grievances, Not long ago our little Both was 
sick with scarlet fever. One lady was particularly kind 
toher. Every day a gift of flowers, or some nice dainty 
to tempt her appetite, came to Beth from this dear 
friend. But prized more than al) else was a letter in 
which she said : ‘‘ When you are well I want you aad 
the other children to come and dine with me, and each 
of you shal] choose the thing you like best for dinner.” 











— 


How the dear child racked her brain to decide upon 
that wh'ch she liked ‘‘the very best of all”! She sent 
word to the other children by telephone, and they finally 
settled down upon their favorite article of food. After 
her recovery the children walted for the invitatlon. 
Time after time they met the friend, and I could ree 
their eyes full of eager longing, though they never spoke 
to her of what was in their thoughts. ‘‘ Mamma,” 
they would say to me afterward, with tears on their 
cheeks, ‘‘ she didn’t say one word to us about it ; did she 
to you?” ‘* No,” Ll would reply ; ‘‘she is busy now, J 
think.” And, as week after week passed away, I told 
them to think no more about it, for the lady had for 
gotten it. Soon after that a pretty turquoise ring was 
given to Beth. A lady who is very fond of Annie, our 
second little girl, sald to her one day, ‘“‘I am gotng to 
give youaring. The very next time I go down street 
I will buy it for you.” Annie was very happy about it. 
She spoke of it every day for a fortnight; then, seeing 
the lady’s daughter, ehe said to her, ‘‘ Hasn't your 
mother been down street yet ? She said she would get 
me a ring, you know.” ‘‘ Why, yes,” said the young 
lady ; ‘‘she has been down several times. I suppose she 
has forgotten all about it.” Little Annfe fs a nervous 
child, and not strong, and her excitement about the ring 
wore upon her perceptibly for some time. I think that 
now she, too, has forgotten. One day a lady who 
makes an especial pet of our oldest boy, Jonnnie, said 
to him, ‘‘ Ask your father when he goes by here this 
afternoon to stop a minute. I’m going to send you 
children something very nice for supper.” The message 
was duly given, and when papa came up the street, the 
children watched him eagerly, wondering what he had 
forthem. He came in with a sober face. ‘‘ Where is 
it, papa?” ‘* What is it?” they asked, crowding about 
him with shining eyes. ‘‘ Why,” said papa, slowly, ‘I 
went in and stayed some time, but there was not a word 
sald about sending you anything. Of course I did not 
like to mention it myself.” A blank expression came 
over the four childish faces, again we murmured the 
convenient word ‘ forgotten,” and then began to talk of 
other things. 

I might tell you of many similar cases, did space per- 
mit, but I have set my trouble fairly before you. Ican 
not make my chilvren truthful when older people per 
sist in tellingthem untruths. These people do not mean 
any wrong, they only ‘“‘ forget,” but great harm ts done 
to the tender feellngs of the little ones, and their moral 
sense is weakened. I never tell my children now of a 
pleasure promised to them by any one outside of our 
home. Then if it really comes, it is a ‘‘sweet sur- 
prise ;” if it does not, as is too apt to be the case, they 
are not saddened by the failure of others to keep truth, 

E K. C, 

{Can any of our readers help this correspondent ? | 





IS SHE RIGHT? 
A SELF-SUPPORTING woman writes in the fol- 
lowing vein to an Eastern pap=r : 

‘“*T don’t know what I shall do next year, but this I do 
know, that if I have to live on two herrings a day and have 
nothing but print dresses to wear, I will not work fora 
woman ;”? and then she explained: ‘‘ A woman never has 
any mercy on another woman. If you work for a man, 
and he gives you sometbing to do, and you do it well, he is 
generally satisfied ; but a woman wants it done in just her 
way, which is not any other woman’s way, and at just her 
time, which is no other woman’s time ; and she pesters and 
finds fault and grumbles, no matter how well youdo. A 
man looks at results, and a woman is everlasting!y fuss- 
ing about methods. A man knows and considers that his 
help can’t be every day the same any more than be can, 
and if he has lived with a woman he knows that she has 
more ups and downs than a man; but a woman has no 
charity for one of her sex. A man is generally willing to 
pay what work is worth, and a woman never is. She wants 
to hire an angel and pay her about two dollars a week. A 
man—that is, a business man—who works himself, respects 
a woman who works just as much as he does one who does 
nothing but boss; but a woman, jast a3 soon a3 she gets 
to be boss, thinks the girl she bosses is beneath her. When 
you work for @ man you are an employes; when you work 
for a Woman you are & servant.”’ 

There are women who are as incapable of belug em 
ployers as there are women incapable of being em 
ployees. But cannot the same thing be sald of men ? 

There are women supporting themselves who never 
forget the question of sex, who deal with business life 
altogether on the platform of sex, never losing sight of 
the fact that they are women—askiog favors, remain 
ing away from business on the slightest provocation of 
iliness, taking an employer's time for shopping, and in 
a thousand ways justifying the charge that the majority 
of girls enter business just to earn money with which to 
clothe themselves until they are married. That the 
vast majority do not compare in earnestness of purpose 
and devotion to business with boys is true, for the 
simple reason that to one sex self support is a ilfe work, 
to the other an intermediate state between the school 
room and matrimony. That there are exceptions cannot 
be disputed. 
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A gentleman who employs women took two of his 
employees as illustrations of two distinct types of work- 
ing girls. Of his forewoman he says : 


“She is a stout German-American girl, with a heavy face 
anda dumpy figure. She always attends to business. I 
have known her ever since she was a young girl doing em- 
broidery for an up-town firm. We used to send her extra 
pieces to do, and she finally came to us altogether, because 
we paid her better. She has been in demand—personally 
sought after by employers—ever since she began, for she 
spends her whole strength in her work. Her dress is ex- 
tremely plain, and she does not care for gayeties. She has 
no ruinous diversions of interest to prevent her from at- 
tending to the matters of first importance. On the other 
hand,”’ he continued, ‘‘ we have, off and on, in our embroi- 
dery-room, a pretty girl who will never amount to‘anything. 
Her ideas of life are misshapen. She is a clever enough 
embroideress, but she works half-heartedly, and only when 
she feels inclined. She won’t undertake this piece, and she 
says she can’t do that. She is always asking favors and 
doing little irregularities that are harmless enough, but dis- 
tarbing to business. Her one ambition is dress. She really 
is, in her way, a ladylike person. She is neat, and clothes 
herself in good taste, with no display, but in a style far 
above her condition in life. Not a lady does she see on the 
street but she looks at her dress and manners, and even 
listens to her speech to see what she can pick up to improve 
herself. The result is, the poor girl has cultivated sensibili- 
ties which make it unlikely that she will ever be contented 
with any home that might be cffered her, and she bas no 
strong-minded aspirations to independent prosperity. By 
devoting her energy to unproductive channels the girl has 
made herself useless and unhappy. She is not thinking of 
bow her work appears, but of how she herself appears, and 
tries to gain admiration and ingratiate herself personally, 
when what we want from her is not pretty manners, but a 
good piece of embroidery.” 


Intelligent devotion and earnestness are always necee- 
sary to make an employee valuable to the employer, 
and to be successful as an employee there must be a 
luve for the work, and an ambition to forcs both work 
and worker to the highest possible attainment. Miss 
Helen Williams says, in ‘‘ Women’s Work :” 


“ To believe in yourself is the beginning of life. Nobody 
can lift you permanently unless you will believe in your- 
self. You may be lifted momentarily by extraneous force, 
but you will drop back when that force is removed. To 
believe in one’s self is the divinest object of faith, since it 
raises the sunker, and infuses him with the breath of life. 
It puts bim on his feet and enables him to look with level 
eyes into the eyes of his fellows.” 








Gur Youna Fotks. 


MARY HAD A LITTLE LAMB. 


(English Version.) 
‘\ ARY had a little lamb, 
+ Its fleece was white as snow, 
And every place that Mary went 
That lamb was sure to go. 


(French Version.) 

La petite Marie had le jeune mouton, 
Ze wool was blanche as ze snow, 
And everywhere la petite Marie went 
Le jeune mouton was sure to go. 
(Chinese Version.) 

One gal named Mol! had lamb, 
Fleecie all samee whitee snow ; 
Evly place Moll gal walkee, 
Baa-baa hoppee ‘long too. 
(German Version.) 

Dat Mary haf got ein leedle schaf, 
Mit hair shust like zome vool, 
Und all der blace dat gal did vent 

Dat schaf go like ein fool. 


(Trish Version.) 
Mary had a little shape, 
And the wool was white entoirely, 
And whiniver Mary would shtur her shtumps 
The young shape would follow her complately. 


THE LITTLE BROWN DRESS. 


By Kate L. Brown 








T was the first Monday ia September, and the open- 
ing day of Hawthorne Grammar School. Miss Dale’s 
room was the scene of much buseile and laughing, 
rapid talk. Many of the girls had met for the first time 
since examination day. Isabel, just home from the 
mountains ; Geriie and Alice, tanned and rosy from the 
seaside ; Fiorence, full of ber Western trip, were making 
up for lost tims in chattering like so many magples. 
There was no break in the confusion until the warning 
tap of the bell sent them all to thelr eeats, ready for the 
day’s work. 

Miss Dale had just taken her bible, when the door 
opened, aud 4 strange little figure appeared upon the 
threshold ; a girl, pale and thin, with great brown 
eyes, and the oddest drees that had ever made {ts appear- 
ance in Hawthorne School. It was a dull, butternut 
brown, and jooked as if it had originally belonged to 





some person older than the child of twelve who wore it. 
It was scant and long, flapping against her heels, and 
the short, old-fashioned basque, buttoned in front, gave 
her more the appearance of a little old lady than any- 
thing else. 

The girl gave one shy, blushing glance at the forty 
amazed and wondering faces, then, stepping to Miss Dale, 
handed her a note, waiting quietly while she read it. 

Miss Dale assigned her a seat next to Isabel Archer, 
and went on with thereading. But I fear that the sweet 
words of the parable fell on inattentive ears, so many 
eyes were engaged in scrutinizing the new-comer. 

The morning passed rapidly away in the assignment 
of lessons and the examination of new text-books. At 
recess it transpired that the stranger's name was Ruth 
Strong, that her home was in Brentford, two miles 
from the city, and that she had been admitted by spectal 
permit from the committee. 

The girls sauntered about in patrs, or stood in groups, 
but no one seemed to consider it worth while to speak to 
the new-comer, much less to invite her to share their 
company. So she stood lonely and neglected, watching 
the bright dresses and merry faces, with a feeling as if 
she were iu a new world, that, however lovely it might 
be, was not quite friendly to her. 

‘* Who in the world do you suppose she {s ?” queried 
Alice. 

‘‘An inhabitant of the ark, I should judge,” replied 
Isabel, gravely. 

‘‘Did you ever see such a dress?” sald Alice. ‘‘I 
didn’t suppose such a one was left in Massachusetts. 
People generally bestow such treasures upon beggars and 
ash heaps.” 

**Perhaps she’s the oldest inhablitant’s daughter,” 
ventured Florence. 

‘* Well, she’s a queer specimen, whatever she is,” re- 
plied Gertie ; and in this the group unanimously agreed. 

That night Ruth Strong, after her two miles’ walk to 
the dingy house by the toll-gate, sat looking into the 
fire with a very grave, tired face. A patrof thin, loving 
arms were around her neck. and two sweet blue eyes 
looked up into her own. 

Dear little Berry Strong, the sunshine of that humble 
home, was trying her best to comfort her brave sister. 
And well it needed for Ruth to be brave, for the little 
room was bare and almost cheerless, the dear mother's 
face anxious and careworn, and Berry, her one sister, a 
helpless cripple. 

During the eight years of her suffering life the child 
had never walked one step, but lay patiently through 
the long hours, hiding her pain, and cheering all other 
hearts by her unfailing sunshine. She patted the sober 
face with her tiny hand, oh, 0 tiny and transparent ! 
“ You dear tired old Rue, I’m so glad to have you back ! 
Now, tell me all about it ; was it nice ?” 

‘* School is just splendid, Berry—so many books and 
pictures and globes,and a piano. And Miss Dale ex- 
plains so clearly I can't help learning.” 

**Do you like the girls? Were they kind to you ?” 

‘They are pretty girls, and wear such lovely dresses ! 
I wish you could see them. But they don’t know me, 
dear, and I don’t expect they want to. I must not mind 
it. Igo to study, you know, so that some day I can 
teach and earn money for you and mother.” 

“‘I wish you had a better dreesto wear. I hate this 
horrid old brown.” And Berry gave the offending dress 
a viclous little poke. 

‘Hush, dear! mother’s coming.” And the kitchen door 
opened, and the worn face sppsared—the face that never 
failed to smile tenderly at her children, no matter how 
heavy the burden might be. 

The days passed on, and the girls began to be accus- 
tomed to the quaint little brown-clad figure. It slipped 
in and out so quietly, and was so unobtrusive, never 
putting itself in the way, or caliing down notice upon 
itself. The girls saw a serious face bent resolutely to its 
tasks, and felt no little wonder at a girl who studied 
for the love of it, and seemed eager to improve every 
opportunity. 

One bright day in October the school recelved an un- 
exprcied holiday. A ‘‘ Teachers’ Institute” was to be 
held in town, and the presence of every teacher had been 
specially requested. 

Isabel Archer and her friends gave an enthusiastic 
vote of thanks to the “ Board of Education,” and planned 
a grand putting excursion for the afternoon. 

So the four *‘Inseparables” met at Gertie’s hource at 
precisely one, and started off in high glee for a chestnut 
grove on the Brentford road, about three miles distant. 
What a joyous time they had among the gorgeous 
autumn leaves, filling their baskets with the glossy 
brown fruit! They ran about, laughed, told stories, 
until] the sun, creepiog westward, warned them of the 
time for departure. ‘‘I say, girls,” said Isabel, sud- 
denly, *‘ let us go home by the river road. It is nearer, 
aud at the toll-bridge we can meet the Edgerly horse-car 
and ride to Garden Street, and no one will mind walk- 
ing from there.” > they turned into the river road, 
and by and by the toll-bridge came {a sight, with the 
shabby old cottege near by, 





**Our friend, Mrs. Noah, lives there,” sald Isabel, as 
they neared the bridge. ‘‘ Let’s go and make her a call.” 

“You don’t really mean it !” cried the girls, in astonish- 
ment. 

‘* Yes, Ido; I have a great curlosity to see the inside 
of that house. If it corresponds with its mistress we 
shall have a treat indeed.” | 

‘* But what will she think ?” 

‘‘Ohb, she'll be delighted to receive four such distin- 
guished guests. Come along, girls, and behave your- 
selves. We must keep sober faces even if we suffer under 
it.” And the thoughtless girls turned into the little door- 
yard, never once dreaming how they were abusing the 
law of hospitality which bids us step not our foot into 
our neighbor's house unless in the spirit of true and 
kindly interest. 

Isabel knocked, and a childish voice sald cheertly, 
** Come in !’ 

It was such a bare, humble room, carpctless, almost 
fireless, yet daintily neat and clean. A plle of school- 
books lay at one end of the table, a work-basket at the 
other. On a lounge, drawn up to the window, Jay a 
child-form carefully wrappec in a patchwork quilt. 
A pale, thin little face it was, but so blithe and sunny. 
Perpetual sunehine seemed to beam from those clear 
blue eyes, and rad{ate from the curls of golden hair that 
lay tumbled over the pillow. 

‘© Come in,” chirped the little creature. ‘‘['m so glad 
to see you. I know who you are, You're Rue’s school 
friends, and you’ve come to make her a call. You're 
real good, and I’m so sorry she isn’t in. But she’ll be 
in soon.” 

‘* Yes, we did come to see Ruth, but perhaps we'd 
better not stay,” said Isabel, awkwardly moving toward 
the door. 

‘Oh, don’t go! do stay a little while. I want to talk 
to you. I'm so tired watting for mother and Rue.” And 
the great blue eyes pleaded so earnestly that the girls 
drew near, fascinated by that dear little face. 

‘* Are you ill ?” asked Gertle, gently. 

‘I'm never well, but I feel pretty well to-day.” 

"* Are you often sick In bed ?” 

‘*I’m always on my lounge, or else mother carries me. 
I never walked. J can’t, you know—I never can ; there 
is something wrong about my spine,” answered Berry, 
simply. 

The girls turned pale, and quick tears of sympathy 
sprang to thelr eyes. Impulsive Isabel bent and 
kissed the pale face. 

** You poor little darllng !” she murmured. 

‘On, no, I Jo very well,” sald Berry, brightly. ‘'} 
have lots of good times. Mother and Rue make a great 
baby of me, and everybody is so kind.” 

‘ What do you do to amuse yourself ?” 

‘*Oh, I watch the cloudsand the people going by, and 
T play with Cheeps, my cat. Cheeps {s very good com- 
pany, except when he’s after a mouse. Then I reada 
litle when the pain isn’t too bad, and I sew some- 
times when the pain isn’t tco bad, and I have a doll too,”’ 
and the child drew from the folds of her wrappings as 
forlorn a specimen of a doll as one could imagine. 
No arms, no legs, no hair, the faintest suspicion only of 
a nose, and the whole wrapped in a pierce of cotton 
cloth, 

The girls had hard work to repress thelr smiles, but 
Berry looked at the queer bundle with loving eyes. 

** Betsey isn’t handsome, but she {s a real good doll,” 
she sald, gravely. 

**You must be a good child,” cried Florence, 
warmly. 

Berry shook her sunny curls, 

‘*Not always. Sometimes I'm very bad. When the 
pain is bad I do dreadful things.” 

‘“*T don’t believe it,” returned Florence. 

“Oh, but do. Sometimes when mother cannot take 
me I get mad, and make up faces at the wall, and one 
dsy I threw Betsey on the floor. Wasn’t that bad ?” 
And the blue eyes seemed to grow larger and larger, as if 
in wonder at her wrong-doings. 

The girls laughed outright; it was impostible to do 
otherwise ; and Berry Jaughed too. 

‘*Isn’t it ridic'lous for a great girl like me to act so ?” 
she sald, merrily. 

**Don't you get lonely while Ruth 1s at school ?” in- 
quired Isabel. 

The bright face clouded a littie. 

‘Indeed I do; so lonely! And when mother’s gone 
too I feel as if I'd like to cry sometimes. But then I 
want Rue to go to school. Rue is real smart. Miss 
Downs, our teacher, sald she ought to go to a better 
school, so Dr. Fletcher, our old minister, gave her a 
‘permit’ for your school. He's on the ’mittee, you 
know.” 

‘** Doesn’t Rue get tired walking so far, or does she take 
the car ?” asked Gertle. 


‘She doesn't take the car—it costs too much. Iue’s 


real good,” cried the earnest little creature. “She 
worked for Mrs. Day al] summer, and got quite a lot of 
money. I wanted her to get a new dress to wear, but 
what do you think the bad thing did? She went and 
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bought me this flannel wrapper instead, and now she 
wears that old brown to school. It was one Mrs. Day 
gave her. How I hate that dress, and wasn’t I mad! I 
just cried.” 

It had grown darker and darker outside while Berry 
chattered on, and up the Edgerly road could be seen the 
red lamps of the approaching car. 

‘We must go, girls,” sald Isabel, hurriedly. ‘‘ Good- 
by, you dear little fhing ! We'll come again sometime.” 

‘Dear me! must you go? I do love to have you 
come, and Rue’ll be sorry not to have seen you.” 

‘* Give our love to Rue, and tell her we think she’s a 
brave, smart girl.” And there was a tremble in Belle’s 
clear voice, 

The girls all kissed happy Berry, and went out softly. 
It was rather a quiet ride to Garden Street, and the walk 
that followed was quieter still. As they paused before 
Alice's house Isabel said: ‘* Girls, we must all promise 
never to tell what we went there’ for—not any one, except 
our mothers ; and you don’t catch me making fun of 

Rue again.” 

‘‘Nor me either,” echoed the others, too earnest to 
notice bad grammar. 

“* And we must fix it about that horse-car fare,” sug 
gested Alice. 

“Ofcourse,” returned Isabel, warmly; ‘‘ I'd be ashamed 
not to, Come to my house after school te-morrow, and 
we'll talk it over.” 

That same night, after supper, Isabel sat in her low 
chair beside her mother's dressing-room fire. Mrs. 
Archer, who was an invalid, satin her reclining chair 
enjoying the ruddy blaze and crackle. Isabel had just 
finished an account of the afternoon’s occupations, and, 
with scarlet cheeks, was telling of their visit, and the 
manner in which the owner of the little brown dress had 
been used {n Hawthorne School. 

Mrs. Archer heard her quletly, and a little shadow of 
regret crept over her expressive face. Isabel looked up 
anxiously as she finished her recital. 

“ Don’t speak, mamma,” she said, quickly. ‘I know 
just what you willsay. You are surprised that » child 
of yours should be so influenced by a dress as to forget all 
the good qualities {t covered. You think I haven't been 
a lady. Well, I know it, and l’m ashamed Don’t scold, 
dear, but just tell me what to do to make Ruth happy.” 

‘¢ Well, my child, 1’ll not scold you, since you know 
80 well the past fault, and the fact of the present duty. 
What do you wish todo? You can begin by making 
her feel at home. There are other things, Have you 
not thought of any ?” 

‘* Well, yes; we four girls must pay for her car fare. 
It will be sixty cents a week, and I should be ashamed 
if we could not do that,” 

‘The first thing is to have your father see the child. 
Perhaps she may be helped ; and we may have sewing 
or other work in the house the mother could do,” sald 
Mrs. Archer, thoughtfully. 

‘* Just Mke you, mamma!” cried Isabel. ‘‘ What 
good head you have! But there’s one thing I’d like to 
do, if you ere willing. I'd like to gtve Berry my Paris 
doll.” 

“‘ What ! the doll your Aunt Elsfe sent you three years 
ago ?” 

“Yes, that very doll. 
such a doll.” 

‘But, Belle, you can buy Berry a new doll, and dress 
it nicely ; there will be no need of giving up your aunt’s 
gift.” ‘ 
‘But, mamma, I want her to have it; and just 
because it's so handsome, she ought to have it. I don't 
want her to have acommon doll. If I couldn’t walk a 
step, and had to be flat on my back, you would think 
that you couldn’t find a doll too nice for me. Auntie 
would like to have her have ft, if she could know.” And 
there was a tremor in Belle’s impetuous voice, and a tear 
in her eye. Mrs, Archer patted the dark head at her knee. 

‘My dearie, of course you may give Lady Geraldine 
to Berry. I never meant to oppose you ; I only wanted 
to cee if you knew what you were about.” 

‘‘Oh! thank you. I will run this minute and get that 
dear child’s clothes together.” And Isabel darted off, 
leaving her mother looking into the fire with a very 
happy face. Mrs. Archer had her hours of profound 
discouragement ; but she was beginning to see what an 
influence she was Jn her own family, and to thank God 
gratefully for it. But her children knew that the quiet 
chamber held for them the very heart of home. 

Berry's delight can better be imagined than described. 

‘My own ; my very own !” she cried, as the wonder- 
ful creature was unwrapped. ‘‘ Did that eplendid Isabel 
really send it to me ?” 

“ Yes, dear, all your own,” sald Rus, no Jess happy, 
and nearly as excited. ‘‘See the trunk; and, look! 
water-proof, and real rubbers, and piles and plles of 
clothes !” 

“*I’most want to die, I'm so bappy. I'll never get 
tad again when you're gone, Rue. You may go to—to 
college now, and be gone ’most forever, and 1 won't 
fret,” sobbed the excited child. 

J could tel] you of the varlous changes that crept into 


I don’t belleve she ever saw 





Rue’s life ; how bright and merry she became under the 
pleasant sunshine of Isabel’s companionship; of little 
Berry, happy in her new treasure and the hope that Dr. 
Archer gave her; of the tired mother, who began to 
grow less tired as she found kind friends and better work. 

The little brown drees was after a time exchanged for 
one warmer, prettier, and more comfortable. But I 
think no other dress could hold for the girls such a ten 
der interest. It spoke eloquently of so much love and 
self-sacrifice, carrying with it a lesson that even their 
y oung hearts could treasure. 





ADVICE TO GRADUATES. 


‘HIS month will close the school life of hundreds 
of boys and girls, but it will not end their educa- 
tion. They have been learning to know; now they 
begin to do ; to make use of what they know. Nowa 
new education begins—the application of knowledge to 
the business, the Ilves, on which they are entering. Boys 
will enter a life wholly different from their school lives. 
New influences will sway them, new dutles govern 
them, new temptations surround them, and these they 
will meet and overcome in just so far as they have 
learsed to prize the highest things in llfe—truth and 
honor. 

To many girls the close of school days brings no 
violent change. The new life is taken up under the 
immediate care and direction of a mother, and amid the 
tender, loving {nfluence of a home. Even here there 
are temptations ; temptations that are hidden in the 
guise of love—selfishness, thoughtlersness, How many 
girls begin thelr home life carelessly, without one 
thought that the new freedom involves new responst- 
bilities ! Remember that the motaer has borne the burden 
that the daughter might be untrammeled !n her school 
life. The least the daughter can do now is to share the 
burdens and lighten the cares. Besides, every burden 
carried, every responsibility assumed, in the father’s 
house {is means of education to fit the daughter to meet 
the burdens and responsibilittes that will come to her in 
herown home. A helpful daughter is a blessing whose 
value increases as the years progress. 

Every boy and girl should resolve, and act upon the 
resolution, that they will continue to pursue some course 
of study ; that they will cultivate heart and mind in 
grace and knowledge. 

President Stratton, of the University of the Pacific, 
made a teliing address, one that the graduates of that 
institution will remember. It was short and to the 
point, and will apply to all. ‘ Young ladfes and gentle 
men of the graduating class, be true—true to your in- 
structors, true to your Alma Mater, true to yourselves, 
true to your God, and, as your past has been honorable, 
your future shall be assured.” 








DAISY’S GOOD-NIGHTS. 
By Many K. A. Sronr 
OUR FATHER’S FOREVER. 


“ Forever and ever, Amen.”” 
] ONCE knew a little girl who was afraid to think 
about ‘‘forever,” because it puzzled her to know 
how long that was. It half frightened her that there 
could never be any end to it, and she did not know how 
to take comfort in the thought of forever in heaven. 

But now we can see a little of what it means. God 
has the kingdom and the power and the glory, not just 
for a little while, but for always—forever. He can 
never die, can never grow old or weary ; he will always 
be strong and kind and loving, world without end. If 
we knew there was ever a time coming when God 
would no longer have the kingdom and the power and 
the glory, we should have good reason to be unhappy 
and afraid, and to give up praying to him. 

How happy it will be to spend our forever with 
Jesus! As the good night hymn ssys— 

** When the soft dews of kindly sleep 

My wearied eyelids gently steep, 

Be my last thought—how sweet to rest 

Forever on my Saviour's breast!’ 
Let vs begin to know and love him now, so that when 
we get there heaven will not be strange to us. Jesus 
wil] be there to make us feel at home forever, and we 
shali shine as jewels in his crown of glory. 

Christ taught us to say Arven at the end of our prayer. 
It means, So let tt be! It is something Jike putting your 
name, Margaret or Willlam, at the end of the letter you 
have written, so as to say Jes tothe whole of ft. And 
because Jesus himself made the prayer, and God {s our 
Father, his as well as yours and mine, we do not need 
to say, ‘“‘ For Jesus’ sake.” Jesus is praying it with us. 


And now, my dear Dalsy, and all my girl and boy 
friends, we have finished talking about the beautiful 
prayer our Lord Jesus taught his disciples. May the 
Holy Spirit teach you how to pray, and help you, when- 
ever you say, ‘‘ Our Father,” to mean it all, with your 
whole heart; and then your prayer will go up to the 
Lord of heaven and earth, Good-by, and God bless you ! 





NELLIE’S ORPHANS. 
By Ciara J. DENTON. 
N old hen hid her nest near the edgeof a marsh far 
from the house and barn. In due time she 
hatched out five fluffy yellow balls, with sharp black 
eyes and little white legs. But the very next night, 
while she was asleep under a Jow bush and warmly 
brooding her chicks, a wicked fox came along and 
carried her off. Inthe morning, when the farmer was 
passing that way, he saw the five helpless little balls run- 
ning about in the wet grass, and calling piteously for 
their mother’s warm wings. He caught them, put them 
into his hat, and took them to his wife, telling her the 
story. She said at once that she ‘‘ would not bother 
with them ;” he must ‘‘ take them out and kill them.” 
But Nellie, who was a neighbor’s litile girl, was there, 
and heard what was said. 

“Oh, give them to me,” she begged. ‘‘I am sure 
mawma will let me keep them, for we haven’t any 
chickens.” 

So she took them home in her apron. She fed them 
well, and then put them into an old basket and covered 
them with some woolen cloths. They cuddled up 
together, and were soon sound asleep. 

‘* They are my orphans,” said Nellie. The next day 
they were too active to stay in the basket, so Nellie let 
them run out-of-doors !n the warm sunshine. 

They grew finely, but whenever they were hungry or 
wanted to go to sleep they would come up on the step, 
cuddle all in a heap close to the door, and call, in their 
plaintive way, until help came. When they outgrew the 
little basket, Nellie gave them a box to sleep in, and, as 
the nights were cold, they slept in the house in this way 
until they were full-grown chickens. 

‘* Now,” she said, ‘‘ you must go to the barn and 
sleep with the cow,” so shecarried them off to the stable 
and shut them in. But they kept coming to the door 
every night in the same old way. It wasof no ure to 
drive them off ; they would only come back and call 
until Nellie carrfed them to the stable. 

After a long time they learned to go to the stable alone. 
The next year they laid eggs and raised some beautiful 
chickens, but they never forgot Nelile, and she always 
called them her ‘‘ orphans.” 


BILLY’S WAY. 
‘““T DON’T see any use of a fellow washing his face 
and combing his hair when he’s got to put on old 
clothes, just ready to drop to pieces, even if that ma» at 
the club said so. I look so ragged no one wil! trust me 
to carry a bundle, and no one wants me in their office. 
I’m tired tryin’ to get something to do.” 

‘* Hullo, cullle! what's up? You look as glum as if 
you'd been fed on vinegar.” 

“T ain’t fed on anything—that’s one thing is the 
matter,” sald Toby. 

“ Well, I wish I could help you, b-u-t I ain't had any 
breakfast meeelf,” said Billy. ‘‘ I warn’t in luck yester 
day.” 

‘* Where did you sleep ?” 

‘* Over there,” and Billy pointed to the hallway of a 
house opposite. ‘‘ Where did you ?” 

‘Tn that cart,” and Toby ehowed Billy his shelter. 

‘* How did you get washed and fixed ?” 

‘*T carried out a pail of ashes to the ash-box for a 
women. She wanted to give mea cent, and I said, ‘ No, 
ma’am, but Jet me wash my face at the hydrant In the 
yard.’ She sald, ‘ Yes,’ and then I combed my hair with 
this,” and Billy pulled out a broken comb, ‘‘ A feller’s 
more likely to get work if he Jooks fixed up,” sald Billy. 

‘* Ye aint much fixed up,” sald Toby, looking earnest- 
ly at the stumpy figure covered with odd garments 
either too large or too small. 

‘‘No, that’s a fact, but I look as good asI can, and 
you don’t.” 

‘* Here, you, don’t you wanta job?’ said a young 
man carrying two large valises. Both boys started, but 
one valise was handed to Billy, with the remark, ‘‘ Come 
along.” 

Toby looked after them, and muttered, ‘‘ Billy's rleht. 
If a feller ain’t clean nobody wants bim about.” Ile 
stood still, but finally started ata brisk run duwn the 
street, and stopped before a fire hydrant that leaked 
Soon his face and hands were as clean as water would 
make them. He brushed his hair with his fingers, sat 
down on the curb, and laced his shoes as far asthe strings 
would go, then took off his jacket and shook tt. When 
his tollet was completed he went back to the old corner 
to walt for Billy. 

‘* Ah, see the dude!” was the first word Billy said 
An angry flush crept Into Toby’s faco, but there was 
such honest admiration In Billy’s eyes that Toby could 
not be angry. 

‘* Here, boys, I’mtired. Will you cach take a valise ?” 
And the same young man that had employed Blily stood 
before them, 

“ You just better belleve we will, mister,” said Billy, 
as they each took one. Billy looked st Toby as much 
ap to say, ‘‘ You seo I’m right.” 
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SUNDAY EAFTERNOON. 
JESUS AND THE BLIND MAN. 


{International Sunday-School Lesson for July 4, 1886.] 
John ix., 1-17. Revised Version. 


And as he passed by, he saw a man blind from his birth. And 
his disciples asked him. saying, Rabbi, who did sin, this man, 
or bis parents, that he should be born blind? Jesus answered, 
Neither did this man sin, nor bis parents: but that the works of 
God should be made manifest in him. We must work the works 
of him that sent me, while it is day: the night cometh, when no 
man can work. WhenT am in the world, I am the light of the 
world. When he had thus spoken, he spat on the ground, and 
made clay of the spittle, and anointed his eyes with the clay, 
and said urto him, Go, wash in the pool of Siloam (which is by 
interpretation, Sent). He went away therefore, and washed, 
and came seeing. The neighbors therefore, and they which saw 
bim aforetime, that he was a beggar, said, Is not this he that sat 
and begged? Others said, It Is he: others said, No, but he is 
like bim. Hesaid,I ame. They said therefore unto bim, How 
then were thine eyes opened? He answered, The man that is 
called Jesus made clay, aud anointed mine eyes, and said unto 
me, Go to Siloam, and wash: so I went away and washed, and I 
received sight. And they said unto him, Where is he? He saith, 
I know not, 

They bring tothe Pharisees him that aforetime was blind. Now 
it was the sabbath on the day when Jesus made the clay, and 
opened his eyes. Again therefore the Pharisees also asked him 
ho « he received bis sight. And he said unto them, He put clay 
upon mine eyes. and I washed, and do see. Some therefore of 
the Pharisees said, This man is not from God, because he keep- 
eth not the Sabbath. But others said, How can a man thatisa 
sinner do such signs? And there wus a division among them. 





1-5. As Jesus passed by. Not necessarily from the mob 
described in the preceding chapter. The meaning simply 
is that as Jesus was passing by, on one occasion, he saw 
and healed this blind man.—Dilind from his birth. Con- 
genital blindness is incurable.— Who did sin? It was a gen- 
eral Jewish belief that all disease is a punishment for sin. 
How the Jews could believe that blindness from birth could 
be a punishment for a man’s own sin it is difficult to under- 
stand.— But that the works of God should be made manifest 
in him. Disease is not a punishment forsin, though it some- 
times serves that purpose as a means of manifesting God's 
grace.—The night cometh when no man can work, A reason 
for seizing every occasion for doing God’s service.—J am 
the light of the world. The one, therefore, who gives light 
to the people who sit in great darkness, 

6-9. Made clay of the spitile. Clay and spittle were both 
believed by the ancients to have curative properties. Why 
Christ used this means here we have no means of knowing; 
perhaps to help the faith of the blind beggar, who might not 
have readily acted on the mere words of an unknown bene- 
factor.— The pool of Sioam. A pool in the vicinity of Jeru 
salem, south of the Temple Mount, partly built of masonry, 
with a flight of steps leading down to it. It is connected 
with the Fountain of the Virgin by a remarkable conduit 
cut through the solid rock, measuring some 1,750 feet.— He 
went his way therefore. To grope his way to this pool 
involved no small faith on the blind man’s part —Js not this 
he that stood and begged? Apparently a well-known beggar. 
—IJ am he. The wonder of the crowd was so great that his 
own testimony was required to make his identification sure. 

10-13. Therefore said they unto him. This is a purely 
jnformal investigation by skeptics in the crow1.—He 
answered. The close of his answer, literally translated, 
recalls Cmsar’s report, ‘‘I came, I saw, I conquered.” It 
may be rendered, ‘‘ And going and washing, I saw.”’—7Zhey 
brought to the Pharisees. Possibly to the Sanhedrim, per- 
haps only to some of the ecclesiastical leaders. The latter 
is quite as probable a hypothesis. 

14-17. Jt was the Sabbath day when Jesus made the clay, 
and opened his eyes. Perbaps this may account for his mak- 
ing the clay. Jesus wished to do something that would 
emphasize his teaching that the Sabbath was made for man, 
not man for the Sabbath.— There was a division among them, 
These two parties have always ex'sted in the church—those 
who pnt the ceremonial before humanity, and those who 
put humasity before the ceremonial —He is a Prophet. 
This was the man’s deduction. He really knew nothing of 
Christ's character. His faith had been obedience to an un- 
known. 

The student ehonld read the rest of this chapter. This is 
the only one of Christ’s miracles which was suonjected toa 
judicial or quasi-judicial investigation, This miracle was 
established before an adverse court and by reluctaut wit 
nesses. 








A TYPICAL TRIAL. 


By Lyman ABBO?rT. 


7 K J © have in the story of the cure of the blind man 

the record of a miracle which was judictaily 
investigated, and an account of the methods and results 
of the investigation. It is sometimes said that the 
miracles were performed {n a superstitious age and be- 
fore a credulous people; that they were not sifted out, 
nor inquired into, and that for this reason the narrative 
which recounts them is not worthy of our credence. 
There {s a certa‘n color of truth in this statement, but it 
is more piaueible than sound, more apparent than real. 
In fact, for the most part the sacred historians do not 
suggest a miracle to us; they simply report certain facts 
of which they are personally cognizant ; they rarely 
draw avy conclusions from them ; they leave the reader 
or hearer to form his own judgment as to the causes of 
the phenomena of which they are eye-witnesses. The 
miracle which forms the subject for to-day’s lesson is a 





typicalone. John himself expresses no admiration and 
no wonder; he simply states an event which occurred, 
and reports the trial to which that event led. It seems 
that there was a blind man well known in the city of 
Jerusalem. Jesus, passing by, had his attention drawn 
to this blind man, and treated him for the blindness, 
employing for this purpose clay and spittle, both of which 
were believed in that age to be possessed of curative prop- 
erties. He anointed the blind man’s eyes with this 
simple salve, and told him to go and wash in the pool of 

osm. Hedidso, and his sight was restored. The 
restoration to sight of this well-known beggar was so 
surprising a fact that some of his neighbors doubted his 
identity, and the dispute about the case grew so warm 
that he was brought to one of the Jewish tribunals, that 
the matter might be inquired into. He gave tothe court 
an account of the event from which possib'y John bor- 
rowed his own account. He could not himself have 
been deceived by his own credulity, both from the nature 
of the case and also because he was no disciple of Jesus 
and did not even know who had healedhim. The tri- 
bunal, however, was suspicious of imposition, and called 

is parents as witnesses. Their testimony was explicit 
that the man who now saw was their own son and had 
been born blind ; but they feared excommunication if 
they ventured to oppose themselves to the ecclesiastical 
sentiment adverse to Jesus, and as to the facts of the 
healing referred the tribunal back to the blind man. 
He was summoned again before the tribunal and sub- 
jected to a severe cross-examination, which did nothing 
to shake his testimony. He persisted in his original 
narrative, asserted the plety and integrity of his unknown 
healer, and suffered tue penalty of his fidelity to his con- 
viction in excommunication. These are the facts as 
they are narrated by John in a perfectly simple, impar- 
tial, and colorless manner. Itis imposstble to suppose 
that such an event as this could have occurred and had 
been thus investigated unless either the whole circum- 
stances were those of imposture, to which both Jesus 
and the blind man must have been partles, or the heal- 
ing was performed by divine power in attestation of 
Christ’s divine mission. It is equally impossible to sup- 
pose that John, who writes as an eye and ear witness, 
could have been mistaken as to the substantial facts of 
the healing and the subsequent investigation. If the 
events did not apparently take place as John has nar- 
rated them, John is a deceiver. It is evident, then, that in 
this case there {is no room for the supposition that we have 
a natural event exaggerated by superstition and credulity 
into a supernatural one. On the contrary, the events 
were iavestigated by an incredulous and hostile court, 
determined to find, if possible, some loophole of escape 
from the unwelcome conclusion that Jesus was divinely 
commissioned by his heavenly Father. We are forced, 
in the presence of such a narrative as this, to one of three 
conclusions : either that John has palmed off upon usa 
fictitious narrative in the guise of history, or that he was 
imposed upon by a carefully contrived imposture to 
which Jesus must have been a party, or that a miracle 
really took place, wrought by supernatural power in 
attestation of a divine Messlah. We do not think many 
thoughtful readers of The Caristian Union will hesitate 
in determining which of these is the more reasonable and 
probable opinion. 

Now, we repeat that this miracle and the subsequent 
investigation are typical. The miracles of the New 
Testament were not received and atiesied by x super- 
stitious and credulous people. They can hardly be said 
even to have been performed in a credulous age, An 
age which Gibbon characterizes as an ‘‘irreligious age,” 
and in which the most fundamental tenets of natural re- 
ligion were openly repudiated as unphilosophical by the 
scholars ; in which, to quote Gibbon’s famous sentence, 
‘the various modes of worship which prevailed in the 
Roman world were all considered by the people as ¢qual- 
ly true, by the philosopher as equally false, and by 
the magistrate as equally useful,” was not an age calcu- 
lated to receive with enthusiasm a religion which repu- 
diated ali material basis for worship, was almost without 
any organization or any visible cultus, which offered 
for worship wholly unworldly qualiiies incarnated in 
a Cespised and apparently unsuccessful leader, and yet 
which was intolerant of all otaer worship and demanded 
their absolute surrender and extinction. Yet this re 
ligton made euch progress over the prejudices of the 
people, the hostility of the magistrates, and the indiffer- 
ence of the philosophers, that ia a little over one century 
after the death of Jesus Christ Justin Martyr wrote: 
‘* There exists not a people, whether Greek, or barbarian, 
or any Other race of men, by whatever appellation or 
manners they may be distinguished, however ignorant 
of arts or agriculture, whether they dwell under tents or 
wander about in covered wagons, among which prayers 
are not offered up in the name of a crucified Jesus to 
the Father and Creator of all things.” 

Nor did Caristianity win this victory without a battle. 
Persecution does indeed but strengthen the zeal of a 
fanatical as well as of an intelligent conscience. But 
Christianity had to meet antagonism far more difficult 
to overcome than that ofa persecutlng sword. It arrayed 





against itself by its doctrine of self-denial the whole 
force of fashion and luxury in a Iicentlous and self- 
indulgent age ; by its doctrine of the spiritual life, the 
whole force of philosophy In an age whoee Intellectual 
life was almost wholly sensuous and material{stte ; by 
{ts doctrine of intolerance of error, the whole force of 
that easy tolerance which belongs to an age character- 
ized not by large charity, but by great moral indiffer- 
ence ; and by its doctrine of the spiritual worship of 
one God and {ts consequent hostility to every form of 
{dol worsh!p, the hostility of that popular prejadice 
which in all ignorant ages demands a sensuous symbol 
for its worship. The attacks of Voltaire upon Chris- 
tianity in the seventeenth century reproduced not only 
the arguments but the spirit of Celsus {n the second ; 
while the sectarian controversies within the Church of 
Christ in the first century of the Christian era subjected 
the doctrine of the Christian Churoh to a test quite as 
severe as that to which {t has been subjected by the theo- 
logical controversies of later ages. To these considera- 
tions add the fact that Christlanity was based by fts 
advocates upon the doctrine of the resurrection of its 
founder from the dead, the most stupendous of all mir- 
acles, and one which was recelved both by the Jewish 
and the pagan world, as it was received by the Athent- 
ans when Paul announced it on Mars Hiil, with mocx- 
ing. 

It seems, then, to be very clear that Christlanity did 
not win its way to general acceptance because it ad- 
dressed itself to a superstitious age, eager to receive with 
ready credulity a pleasing and flattering falsehood. 
Whatever else may be sald of Christianity, it was neither 
pleasing nor flattering; it worshiped a condemned 
malefactor, and it denounced both Jewish and pagan 
character as under condemnation of a just God for fla- 
grant and gross sin ; it was resisted at every step of the 
way by the prejudices of the ignorant and the acute 
skepticism of the wise ; while those who resisted these 
influences and gave In their adhesfon to it were cast out 
of honorable cociety, and were often given over to tort- 
ure and the sword. The treatment to which the blind 
man in our narrative was subjected was a prophecy of 
the treatment to which all confessors of Christ were 
Mable to be subjected, and the spirit in which the Phar- 
{saic tribunals at Jerusalem investigated the claims of 
Christ is a fair illustration of the spirit in which these 
claims were investigated by both Jew and pagan during 
the first centuries of Christlanity. Not least among the 
historical evidences of its truthfulness is the fact that it 
endured such investigation, and after a little over two 
centuries was practically pronounced true by an empire 
and a people who had entered upon the inquiry with 
such profound hostility against it. 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
OPENING BLIND EYES. 
By Emtty Hountineton MiLuEr. 


BOOT the time that our Lord Jesus Christ was 
born in Bethlehem, another little baby was born in 
the city of Jerusalem near by. This baby’s father and 
mother were poor people, but they were glad when 
their little boy was born. They loved him, and took 
the best care of him they could, and watched, as fathers 
and mothers do, to see when the baby would begin to 
nolice them, andsmile back at them. Perhaps this was 
their first little baby, and if he was they took him, when 
he wasa few weeks old, and carried him np to the 
Temple to present him to God. They said, ‘** This is 
God's little child ; we will try to teach him, and train 
him, so that he may grow up to be good.” 

But asthe baby grew older they bagan to see that 
something was wrong with his eyes. He did not seem 
to mind the bright sunshine or to notice the gayest 
flowers, and by and by they had to make up their minds 
that their dear little baby was blind. The nelghbors 
heard of it, and they were sorry for the father and 
mother, and for the baby too, but no one could help 
them. The Jews thought that God let children be born 
blind to punish their parents for some dreadful sin, and 
they felt sure that the father and mother must have 
done something very displeasing to God. They even 
thought the baby himself might have lived at some time 
in another body, and done some very wicked thing, and 
so God had sent him back to live again in a blind body 
fora punishment. The little blind baby grew older, 
and by and by grew up to be a man, but in those days 
the blind were never taught to do anything, so he could 
not work, to help his father and mother, or take care of 
himself. The only thing he could do was to go and si; 
by the gate of the Temple and beg of every one that 
passed by. Year after year he sat there begzing, until 
he was more than thirty years old. Then, on a Sab- 
bath day, the Lord Jesus passed by, with his diaciples, 
and they stopped to look at him, with his blind eyes, 
and his poor ragged garments, and his hand held out for 
money. They talked a iiitle about the blind man, and 
Jesus told his discip!es they must not think that God 
made him blind just to punish him, but rather be hed 
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allowed him to be born in that way so that he might 
show his Jove and power in helping him. How eagerly 
the poor blind man listened! Never inal! his life had 
he heard kind words like these, and this man who spoke 
them safd slso, ‘‘I am the light of the world.” Could 
{it be possible that some great prophet had come who 
could give light to blind eyes ? 

While he was listening and waiting, Jesus spat on 
the ground, and made a little moist clay, and touched 
the man’s blind eyes with it, and sald to him, ‘‘ Go, wash 
in the pool of Siloam.” The blind man obeyed at once, 
and though the clay and the water could uot give him 
sight, the power of Jesus Christ opened his eyes, and he 
could see. How wonderful the world must have looked 
to him when he saw it all for the first time! And where 
do you think he would go first? Home, I think, to see 
his father and mother, whose faces he never had seen, 
and tell them how wonderfully his sight had been given 
tohim. The newsspread quickly among the nefghbors, 
and they came to see him, and asked, ‘‘ Is this really the 
man who sat and begged?” Some said, ‘‘ Yes, this is 
he ;” others sald, ‘“‘ He looks like him, but we are not quite 
sure.” But the man himgelfsaid,‘‘ Iam he, A man whois 
called Jesus made clay and anointed mine eyes, and sald 
unto me, Go to the pool of Siloam and wash; and I went 
and washed, and came ceelng.” The nefghbors did not 
know what to think of such astrange story, so they took 
the man to the Pharisees, and he told itto them. At 
first they pretended not to believe it, but when they sent 
for the father and mother and asked them, ‘‘Is this 
really yourson ? Was he really born blind ?” the father 
and mother safd, “‘ This {s really our son, and he was 
born blind ; we are sure of that, but we cannot tell who 
has opened his eyes; you must ask him; he {1s old 
enough to speak for himself.” Then they asked the 
man to tell them again just what Jesus did, and how he 
opened his eyes. The man sald, ‘‘I have told you 
already, and you did not belleve me. Do you wish to be 
his disciples ? You say this Jesus fs a sinner, but how 
does {t happen that God should hear a sinner, and give 
him power to dosuch wonderful things? Since the world 
began it was never heard that any man opened the eyes 
of one that was born blind. If Jesus were not of God 
he could do nothing.” 

The Pharisees could not answer the man, but they 
were very angry to think he should try to teach them, 
and they turned him out of the synagogue, and sald no 
one should have anything todo with him. I do not 
think the man cared. He was not rich or wise, but he 
knew that he had been blind, and now he could see, and 
he was ready to love and serve the one who had given 
him such blessed help. And so one day when Jesus 
came to him and sald, ‘‘I am not ‘only God’s prophet, 
but I am the Son of God,” the poor man belleved at once, 
and worshiped him, 

Would not you like to know what became of this 
man? Jesus and his disciples went away presently into 
the wilderness beyond Jordan, and it is very likely he 
went with them, and heard the words that Jesus spoke 
to the people, and to his disciples, as he sat alone with 
them, but nothing could ever have sounded so sweet to 
him as the words he first heard, when he was listening 
in darkness : ‘‘ I am the light of the world.” The blind 
man needed light for his body and light for his soul, and 
Jesus gave him both, but the best light was that which 
shone upon his soul when he said to Jesus, ‘‘ Lord, I 
believe.” He had no friends, but Jesus sald, ‘‘ I am the 
good shepherd ; my sheep shall never perish.” He was 
not very wise, but Jesus said, ‘‘ He that followeth me 
shal! not walk indarkness.” He had no home, but Jesus 
said, ‘“‘ Fear not, little flock ; in my Father’s house 
are many mansions.” The Pharisees might even wish 
to kill him, but Jesus sald, ‘‘ Fear not them that kill the 
body ;” so, always, whatever happened, he was safe. 








HINTS AND HELPS. 


By a LayYMAN. 


E should know much less than we do about 

the sun were it not for eclipses. The nature 

and the conditions of the sun are revealed best by cast- 

ing him partly into the shade. Eclipses used to be 

regarded as great misfortunes, omens of evil; but we 

see now both fn sclence and religion that ill fortune often 

is only fortune disguised. Many a man has been saved 

from moral infamy by the loss of the money he loved 
best, or of the wife who loved him too well. 


There seems to be a divine compensation for misfort- 
une and paternal and pre-natal maladministrations. A 
man who is born with but four senses generally 
evolves another out of his experience. In New Eng- 
land this sixth sense 1s called horse sense. Many 
people feel their way through the world better than 
others see thelr way. Success in life Iles not in 
the possession of powers, but in their administration, 
1 know a blind lad who knows more about current 
politics, is a clearer scholar in mathematics, and is 
better up in religion than the ninety and nine who have 
full-fledged senses. He can read Homer, translating 





orally, as a fellow reads the original. He travels the 
town without other companion than a walking-stick— 
showing the dignity which even the regalia of the dude 
may attain, when rightly employed. 


Rhode Island’s most famous yacht builder is blind. 
The blind Chaplain of the National House of Represent- 
atives, whose prayers first attracted Repregentative ears 
and then, failing to tickle them, were disallowed in the 
Record, is sald to be one of the greatest travelers and 
best sight-seers of the age. Dr. Milburn’s descriptions 
of old abbeys, and cathedrals, and of picturesque mount- 
ain scenery, are pronounced to be marvels of their kind. 
My youngest blind friend tells me he wouldn't take the 
gift of eyes, if that gift could be offered him. The 
blind man of Jerusalem evidently hadn’t used his 
opportunities so well, or, what might be a more just 
statement, he hadn’t so many opportunities. 


The Messianic idea applied to modern life, the 
progress of education, science, invention, the devel- 
opment of appliances and instruments, have brought us 
to this—that a man deaf and dumb or bifod or paralytic 
{s mfraculously helped by the invocations of nature as 
well as ky those of grace. I hear my blind friend sing- 
ing the Doxology in short meter in one breath, and in 
the next breath I hear him utter his grateful recogni!- 
tions of the ways of men to God—in the evolution of 
epecifics and means whereby a man with four senses 
can turn out fewer nonsenses than some men more com- 
pletely equipped by nature, but less attentive to the 
opportunities of grace and to the grace of opportunities. 


The habit of looking on the bright side ts a very bright 
habit. I always like the fellow who put a magnifying 
lens over his cherries before he ate them. The happlest 
boy I know is a helpless little cripple who plays on the 
lawn in front of my house with children full-fledged, 
and the cripple does the least scolding and gets the most 
fun out of his pastime. It isn’t what one has, but the 
spirit one has with what one has, that makes for peace. 
The blind man is not so blind as the man who won’t see. 
I know 8 man who spoilt a good coat trying to find out 
whether there wasn’t a little cotton carded Intothe wool 
Make the best of things. What can’t be helped can’t be 
helped by moping. Accept the situation without the sul- 
cide of moping. If Byron had kindly accepted his de- 
formed foot, all the world would not have stopped to look 
at his deformity. A good deal is gained by going on, after 
things have happened, just as if they hadn’t happened. 
You can never mend a broken leg by firing brimstone at 
amule. Many a man has got rich on a good stock of 
misfortune, as did the blind man in the ninth of John. 


It is not the implements we use, so much as the tact 
and devotion with which we use them. Shakespeare 
knew “little Latin and less Greek,” but he was a close 
student of hisown tongue, Bunyan’s lucidity is drawn 
from the pure English of the Bible. I am not so sure 
that tho Revised Version would have improved the Pil 
grim’s Progress or the progress of the pilgrim. When 
we come to look at all the facts, we tind it to be the rule 
that humble means work miraculous results. A few 
years ago lI visited the studio of the senlor Powers in 
Florence. A few stizks and some clay, and a charming 
man in a long gown and a skull cap—these were 
bringing into existence great ideals, destined to live in 
marble unto succeeding generations. ‘The work of Jesus 
in restoring the blind man js not only a proof of divine 
power, but a divine tribute to our common clay. God 
never dishonors either matter or mind. A disk of metal 
a wire, acup, and we have the telephone, A lump of 
coal on fire under a boiler, and we have modern railways 
and steamboats. A bit of sawdust and the refuse of a 
soap factory, and you have nitro-glycerine. Wonderful 
{ig the genius and the power of common things. 


With God nothing is common or unclean. Our 
good mothers used to concede, when we reveled in 
the clay ples, that dirt, after all, is cleaner than soap, 
though the remedy sometimes be the tub without Dlog- 
enes. The Bible does honor to all animate and inani 
mate creation. Itself the most spiritual of books, it 
never detaches mind from matter, or spirit from body. 
With this great text-book in hand we need not fear 
philosophies or sciences, the idealists or the materialists, 
the schools of the prophets or the captains of industry. 
In being common clay we are not dishonored ; in using 
any instruments that God has made we are using divine 
means ; and as we employ them in the Messianic spirit 
shall we dignify common things, and reflect the glory of 
the universe in the efficiency of the atom. 





The first question after we find a thing {s so is, ‘‘ Why 
is itso?” Inquisitiveness is the genesis of science and 
of philosophy. You do offense to the primitive instincts 
when you rebuke a child for asking for reasons. A 
people that is satisfied to take its religion or its science 
as fact, without reason, or why, or how, or wherefore, 
may be very reverent toward truth, but they will be 
stupid and unskillful with it. Some people are so rev- 
erent toward God that they are afraid to love him. The 
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blind man, restored, had not got t!me to ph!losophize , 
as yet he was unable to recogniz2 either the Great Phy- 
sician’s method or the Great Pbveiclin. But if a men is 
cured, be can afford to let sclence walt till he can assem- 


ble his wits. 





You eee a lovely lily growing out of dark loam, and 
you enjoy it quite as much asthe botanist. I always 
enjoyed Virgil until I was required to “scan.” You 
cannot write good Engiish without first knowing good 
English ; but no man writes a good sentence whiie pars- 
ing. How far shall a man take hie religion down, and 
formulate and philosophize over it, go into ultimate rea- 
sons, speculate over the psychology of falih cures, and 
polse his fancy about the Unknowable? You remem- 
ber the Greek philosopher who, being told his house 
was on fire, bid the newsmonger go off about his busi- 
ness, a8 he gave over household affairs to his wife. 
And I sometimes think it Is possible to follow the How 
of religion so far as that a man shal! give over religion 
itself to his wife, or the parson, or the Dorcas Society. 
Some folks chase a reason with as little reason as a kit 
ten chases a shadow. The first thing in Christianity is 
to be saved, and to be so busy saving the next man as 
to swap righteousness for guesswork about righteous 
ness. These gentlemen who were so anxious to find 
out how Jesus worked were not at all anxious to be like 
him. 





Some people never see a man who {s worth less than 
$50,000. It is astonishing what a world of tribute we 
pay, more or less unconsciously, to worldliness. Now 
you, kind reader, and I, are sure that we can see 
a dime as far as we can seea dollar ; but take useffour 
guard, and see how far an almighty dollar shines in a 
naughty world. Nelther poverty nor riches are them- 
selves respectable ; but we should respect a man for the 
chance there is there to make him respectable. I 
heard a poor fellow say, last year, that he was saved 
from a drunkerd’s grave by s nod of recognitlon 
from a good man, when everybody else passed him 
by on the other side. The moment you look down 
contemptuously on any man, that moment you confess 
yourself the only man for whom Jesus had contempt— 
the Pharisee. 





It is astonishing how economically we use our senees, 
and how easily many of us could get on without any 
senses. Balaam’s is not the only ass who had used his 
senses more sensibly than his rider. We ought to cultt- 
vate the habit of seeing what we look at; of hearing 
what is said ; of appropriating well and wisely all that 
comes within the reach of our senses and perceptions. 
To shut our eyes and to stop our ears is not wisdom. 
None so poor and needy but Jesus saw him; indeed, be 
cause & man was in distress commended him to Jesus. 
It is when we come to put our plety to these tests that 
we see what a difference there is between Christianity and 
religiosity, between the Master and the pupil. The 
needy and distressed do not want condescension, but they 
do want a helping hand, a fellow-feellng. 








CORNELL UNIVERSITY SERMONS.’ 
THE CLEFT IN THE ROCK. 


By THE Rev. Roperr CoLiyer, 


“ The Lord said, Thou shalt see me afterward, but my face 
shall not be seen,” —Ex. xxxiii., 23. 
HIS man Moses had been in the fastnesses of Horeb 
forty days, brooding over those ideals we were 
glancing at in Sage Chapel two years ago, and framing 
these safeguards to our human life we call the Ten Com- 
mandments, as he believed, and I belleve, by the inspl- 
ration of God. But he came down from the Mount to 
find that those he had loved so well and worked for so 
faithfully had fallen into the gross idolatry from which 
he was doing all that lay in his power to save them. 
This was a fearful blow to him, and, as we may pre- 
sume, his nature was strung to its utmost tension and 
worn out with the long fasting. We must not wonder that 
he broke out into a mighty rage. Ife burnt up the 
golden calf they had made, ground the cinders to pow- 
der, defiled the well with it, and made the leaders in 
this revolt from the one true God drink the water ; broke 
the tables of the Law, and did all sorts of ruthless 
work besides to mark his sense of the sin and shame. 
But when all this was done a reaction set In, and he 
went into the mountains again, quite cast down, and itn 
doubt whether it was any use trying to lead them on to 
a nobler life ; and this is the time touched In my text. 
Everything was in a mist for the moment—what he had 


done and what he might do; and the old assurances 
were like music that has lost its melody. It was like 
our own experience on asad November day, when the 


sky which bends over the spirit is as dark as that which 
bends over the world, and our hopes and joys seem like 
the rattling leaves the rains are beating into the mitre 
under our feet. And so it was that Le wanted what we 


4 Preached in Sage Chapel Sunday, May 30 
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all want when life grows dark and the future seems all 
uncertaln—he wanted a very present sense and vision of 
God which would burn these mists away and set his 
soul singing of her confidence as a lark sings on a sweet 
spring morning. Then he could go back to his life 
again, and his work, feeling sure it was all right; and 
so he cries, ‘‘ I beseech thee, show me thy glory.” 

And I get no good, as I look at the man with that great 
trouble in his eyes, from the doctrine that Jehovah is 
sitting apart all this while in his infinite lordliness, while 
‘tthe man cries and prays, as heedless of the trouble as 
the Great Spirit was of those who used to bend and pray 
in her presence by the Nile. 1 love to believe rather 
that the heart of God yearned over the sadly troubled 
man, and the Father said, ““My child, I would do this you 
ask if it was best, but I must put'you, for your own sake, 
where you can see nothing to the rightand left. Narrow 
down your vision to the niche in which you stand ; but 
then you will know it is my hand which covers you, 
and that when it is darkest I shall be nearest, and you 
shall see me afterward.” 

Such seems to me to be the true interpretation of this 
\paseage between the man and God in the old dim days. 
There is nothing literal in it, or objective, as we say. Itis 
simply a vision of one of the most pregnant truths to be 
found in the elder Scriptures, or that we can touch for 
ourselves in our relation to the God snd Father of ua 
all, that we see him afterward ra'her than then and 
there. Feel as this man did, that we must break down 
in the supreme moments of our trouble and dismay 
if we do not sec his face, or that we could go right 
on and do our work with our whole heart if we 
could but have such a divine assurance, while all he 
will do is to hem us in between the great rocks and 
cover us with his hand. And then the day comes at 
last when we see how this was best. The open vision 
would have slain faith in us, but the darkness has 
nurtured it and made it grow to a grancer purpose, as 
the darkness in which they must abide nurtures the 
roots and seeds this spring Sunday. 

You will notice, indeed, that this is the truth first 
of all touching the world we live in, and that the 
whole revelation of God’s presence, as it is set forth 
by the things that are made, turns on thiscentr. We 
feel our way through eras and periods, as we call 
them, that reach inward toward the central fires, and 
can see man at every step we take. How limited our 
sense of a divine presence must have been if we could 
have watched what was being done as the Maker was 
bending over those retorts and furnaces, storing up 
those rocks and minerals, brooding over those savannas 
and seas, and calling forth those swarms of living 
creatures after their kind, which were all to have 
their crumb of blessing from his hand and then pass 
away for evermore ! 

What does it all mean, we should have said, this 
life forever drifting down to death? Why do these 
forests stand in the sun, to be torn up by the tornado 
and buried by these earthquakes and floods? Why do 
these fires barn and these seas rage, and why are these 
multitudes of living creatures sent shuddering back to 
the dust? What does it al] mean? Who can watch 
this drift and believe that God also is watching and hold- 
ing all things in the hollow of his hand? But has not 
the time come now when we can see God in the creation? 
Man comes to make this pianet his home, and slowly 
but surely the truth dawns on him that the great 
forests stood in the sun all those eras that they might 
store up his fires ; and the tornado and earthquake and 
wild swirling seas hid them away; while a thousand 
precious things came out of those retorts and furnaces 
for profit and delight. Nothing was done in the dark 
to him, and nothing lay outside the boundaries of his 
kingdom. 

“No, not a worm was cloven in vain, 
And not a moth with vain desire 
Was shriveled in a fruitless fire, 

Or but subserved another's gain.” 

We begin to sce now what hand molded and 
framed the foundations of the world. No pebble at 
your foot but proves the sphere; no chaffinch but 
implies the cherubim. Earth is full of heaven, and 
every common bush afire with God—the cosa] in our 
fires, the marbles gleaming in your chapels and halls, 
the quicklime on the cottage walls. THe has taken his 
hand away from the cleft of the rock, and we see him 
afterward. 

Il. I notice how this truth touches us again in the 
upward march of man. The human creature was in the 
cleft of the rock, with darkness above and before. Old 
men remember the storm raised by our pulplts when 
geology opened her great sacred book and began to call 
in question the time honored interpretation of the Book 
of Genesis. That storm has blown itself out long ago. 
Every man in our pulpits rays «men now to the fair 
conclusions of the great stone beok, and we have almost 
forgotten that we ever questioned these conclusions, 

Another storm is blowing iteelf out, as you enter the 
arena of life, touching these hints and intimations that 
are flashing forth about the descent—or, as I love rather 





to say, the ascent—of man. Man has come out of the 
clefts of the rock. These truths we are touching timidly 
about selection, survival, and evolution seem to me to 
be one with the divine order which built up the world 
from the fogsand fires of the primitive eras to the bloom 
of this latter May ; from the old red granite to the June 
roses; and from the monsters of the prime, whose ver} 

names are as ugly as their skeletons, to the orfoles and 
humming-birds brooding this Sunday on their nests and. 
singing. I know it doth not yet appear what we have 
been, any more than it appears what we shall be; but I 
would fain believe, for one, that the truth about our 
human life is one with that the Master has caught in his 
grand oratorio of the creation—a clash and clang of 
discords reaching up slowly but surely toward the most 
enthralling melodies of heaven. SolIdo not fear any 
truth these men may have to tell us who have called into 
question the old sacred story of the creation of man, but 
nurse my heart on this confident faith : that, if what 
they say, as they see things in the dark glass, should be 
proven, soon or late, {t will not only be a precious reve. 
lation of the past, but a glorious prophecy of the future. 

Because, if this human creature was not set in the 
beginning on the summit of the world’s great altar stairs, 
that slope through nature up to God, but began at the 
very base to aspire, and has won his way painfully from 
where he was then, in the deepness of the cleft,to where 
he is now, then we must belleve that he {s still climbing 
upward, and will never stop until he reaches the throne. 

I have no fear of this creature, whose whole record {s 
strewn with this grand goldenward success. It 1s, to 
my mind, unspeakably more glorious and good and 
godlike to believe that I sprang from a monad—what. 
ever that may be—that held its own, and then tried for 
something better, and so kept on trying for the best, 
than it is to believe in the forefather who was set in the 
beginning on the very summit, and then not only came 
down headlong himself, but dragged the whole race 
down with him, if your St. John of Geneva and the 
New England catechism are right. Between such a man 
for my ancestor and your mozad, I prefer to begin with 
the monad, just as I prefer to be the son of the smith 
who died at his anvil one blazing July day, and the 
grandson of a sailor who fought under Nelson—men 
whose noble and clean manhood was my sole fort- 
une—rather than the son of the Fourth George and 
the grandson of the Third, of unblessed memory. It 
is not retrospect, then, but prophecy also, we find in these 
new gleams and glances at the human creature in the 
cleft, with the darkness above and before ; and he is not 
near the top of the ladder yet which reaches to heaven, 
but only a very little way from the bottom, climbing 
slowly upward age by age. And eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, nor the heart concelved, what God hath laid 
up for him. 80 if these things should be proven true, 
as I trust they may be, then Paul’s grand words will 
find diviner meaninz when he says, ‘‘ The whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now; 
and even we ourselves groan within ourselves, wait- 
ing to be delivered (and we shall be delivered) from 
the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of 
the children of God.” 

III. I notice this is the truth again touching the 
nations. There is a time—many times, iudeed—when 
they are allin the cleft of the rock. Napoleon tears 
Germany I!mb from limb as the century opens, crushes 
Berlin under his heel, and covers Prussia with a pall. 
The geniusof the mighty German manhood {fs in the 
cleft of the rock, and God will not permit her to see his 
face. But out of that cleft the new manhood comes 
conquering and toconquer. Bismarck was born there— 
the greatest statesman since Cromwell, the greatest Ger 
man since Luther—and Von Moltkeand William. The 
German manhood grew greatin the darkness. God put 
her there. Germany had sunk so low that she was wor 
shiping, not one golden calf, but a score of them-—only 
she called them electors and dukes and kings ; and the 
new spirit that was to grind these to powder came out 
of the cleft inthe rock. I mind how I got curious once 
about a new melody, the ‘‘ Watch on the Rhine,” and 
wanted to know what it all meant. So I said to our 
orgapist one week day—he was a German—‘‘ Louis, play 
me that ‘ Watch on the Rhine.’ Pull outall your stops, 
and shake the church.” The young man’s face flushed 
and his hand trembled as he began to touch the instru- 
ment. We were slone in the great building. He seemed 
to be dreaming for a few moments, and then slowly the 
mighty melody began to flood the place, and as it smote 
on my heart, bar after bar, it seemed as if Mirlam was 
singing of the deliverance of Israe] from the thrall. It 
was the music of the new manhood led out of the cleft 
and established. There was no face of God for Ger- 
many when those dark days were on her, but she saw 
him afterward. 

And as it was with Germany so it was with France in 
ber turn. Liberty was turned to libertioism under the 
usurper. She fell down ajso, and worshiped the golden 
calf—and what a calf it was, to besure! It was time 
for her true manhood to go into the cleft of the rock, , 





There could be no hope for France wallowing in that 


marsh of the Empire, but now we are able to see dimly 
that the eternal Providence had never stood so near her 
since she crossed the Red Sea of the first Revolution as 
in those dark days when her beautiful capital was 
invested all about. She iscoming forth, let us believe, 
to reveal a better manhood than she has ever shown since 
she was a nation, and we may well be glad for this, be- 
cause France also holds a treasure in her heart and brain 
of a priceless worth to the world—a genius unique 
among the nations. 

So it was again with our own nation when we went 
after a cotton calf and had to swallow its bitter burnt 
ashes. We were in the cleft of the rock. We were crying, 
‘* Let us see thy face ;” or our great leader, Lincoln, had 
to stand there for us, rather, with the darkness above and 
before him in those first sad months, and to wonder in 
his good, patient heart when and how it would end. 
The end came with the real beginning, when he made his 
great proclamation, and the nation began to deserve vic- 
tory when the flag meant freedom as well as nationality. 
Then the waters of our Jordan also were parted this 
way and that, and we came to our rest. Not moresurely 
did God put the man Moses in the cleft and cover him 
with his hand than he put the man Lincoln there ; and 
not more surely did he stand by his servant in the old 
time when he said, ‘‘Get thee up into Pisgah,” and 
showed him the land he must never enter, standing in 
the sun, than he was with our good leader when he stood 
looking at the new time he must not share, swept sud- 
denly away to his rest, what time the pistol of the 
assassin was transformed into the chariot of fire. 

So I come through such lessons as these to the truth I 
love to believe and tell: that if we are wise we shall 
thank God for the cleft in the rock and the shadow of 
the hand, rather than compl/atn as we so often do of the 
darkness, and be content not to see him now but after- 
ward. Because this is certainly the way, once more, on 
which they had to walk, and the trouble they had to 
abide, who stand now wiih this man in the front rank of 
the race. It came to be the proudest boast of Israel, ‘‘ We 
have Abraham for our father,” but such dim light as 
shines on Abraham reveals a man to us who was very 
much of hi3timein the cleft of the rock—a man who 
has to get llttle glimpses of God’s presence through 
the crannies of a dream, to watch for him in the 
signs of the sacrifice, to listen for the inward voice, 
and seldom feel sure of that, and to notice as he grew 
to be an old man, and weary, that the whole promise 
that had brought him from beyond the river, the 
promise of a seed like the sands on the seashore, 
was dwindled down to a son who was tied to his 
mother’s apron-string, and had not the courage to go 
out and court his own wife, except the good steward 
went with him. 

This is the divinest life the world has ever seen, again, 
that shines now in the face of Jesus Christ ; but if it had 
flamed on those who aw it then as it flames on us now, 
think you Peter would have told that lie when the dam- 
sel sald, ‘‘ This man also was with him,” or that Judas 
would have betrayed him as Pilate condemned him, for 
all their clamor ? They would have borne him on their 
hearts as we do now, as the divinest revelation of God in 
man the world has ever seen. No diadem would have 
been too precious for ulm, and no purple too royal. I 
think the very Cw3ar would have knelt to do him 
homage, and the high priest prayed him to enter the 
most holy place, and give it a more excellent consecra- 
tion, that the light in the golden candlesticks might take 
on @ clearer luster, and the glory of the cherubim be 
like that of the angels of God's presence. Yes, and he 
himself was in the cleft, with the darkness above and 
before, when he moaned, ia his pain, ‘‘ My God ! why 
hast thou forsaken me ?’—did not know in that dire 
moment what hand it was that shut him in; yet there is 
the moment most divine in all his life, when he thought 
God had forsaken him, yet never thought for an instant 
of forsaking God as the great divine trust. And so I 
might go on, if you did not know as well as 1 do how 
this is the truth about multitudes of the noblest and best 
heathen, as we call them, and Christian alike. They are 
the leaders and saviours and prophets of the race. The 
truth they have told, and the work they have done, 
makes up the tale of the world’s salvation. There was 
not @ man or woman of them who did not want to see 
God’s face, to catch the grand, luminous, infinite truth 
without the veil. But what they longed for in the light 
came to them through the darkness, All they had to 
go on was as much faith as could come to them in the 
cleft of the rock, But this was as when a gleam from 
the sun strikes a seed in some crevice of the wall of some 
old temple of the dead gods in Central America, and 
then the seed grows and bourgeons, and becomes so 
mighty that the walls split and shudder down, and the 
idols follow the idolatries into the dust. 

So here at last is the lesson I would love to have you 
take to your hearts: that these dark days, which must 
come to us all, when we can see no light and find no 
way, may, after all, be the very choicest and richest 
days of our life if we are true to thelr divine meaning 
and purpose in our life, 
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Is it in the work we have todo ? I have talked with 
many men who have made what we call a grand success 
in life. Ihave still to find the first who could tell mehe 
had never been tn the cleft of the rock, with the dark- 
ness above and before him, or who, being faithful and 
resolute when he was down there, did not manage to let 
me see how he had learned lessons and found strength 
in the cleft he never could have learned or found in the 
fair broad sunlight of prosperity and ease. That is 
their experience, and itis mine. The days to which I 
look back now with the deepest interest are the winter 
twenty-nine years ago, in the dreadful panic of ’57, 
when I had to keep the wolf from the door the best I 
could, breaking stones on the turnpike or anything else 
I could get to do, when the forge was closed for six 
months or more ; and then that black time fifteen years 
ago, when we were all burned out and your classes sent 
me that thousand dollars for the horseshoe. And so, if 
I have said, soothe these moments, what better fortune 
can I pray for to befall you than that you also should be 
set {n the cleft of the rock in your turn, and be brave 
and patient there, and Jearn the great, good lesson of the 
cleft in the calling whereunto you are called ? 

And in the deeper life there will be also thecleft. We 
begin by believing what we are told ; we find we cannot 
quite do this some day, and then comes the trouble. It 
isatrouble. We want to see God's face ; one grand reve- 
Jation would send us singing through the wilderness at 
the head of the host ; but {it is so dim, when we come to 
this pass, above and all about ! 

Well, so it was with the planet, and the race, and the 
nations, and the saints. Always it is afterward, rather 
than then and there, that God’s presence grows rad{ant 
and clear. And what they were we are or may be. So let 
us be brave about the cleft, and nourish through all 
doubt and darkness the simple, trustful spirit and the 
faith in the overshadowing hand. 

Upon the white sea sand 

There sat a pilgrim band 

Telling the losses that their lives had known, 

While evening waned away 

From breezy cliff and bay, 

And the strong tides went out 

With weary moan. 

There were some who mourned their youth 

With a most tender ruth, 

For the brave hopes and memories ever green. 

And one upon the west turned an eye that would not rest, 

For the fair hills whereon its joys had been. 

Some talked of vanished gold, 

Some of proud honors told, 

f£ome spoke of fiiends who were their friends no more, 

And one of a gre2n grave 

Far away beyond the wave, 

While he sat here so lonely on the shore. 

But when their tales were done, 

There spoke among them one, 

A stranger seem!ng from all sorrow free : 

** Sad losses ye have met, 

But mine are sadder yet, 

For the believing heart has gone from me.”’ 

‘* Then, alas !’’ these pilgrims said, 

‘* For the living and the dead, 

For life’s deep shadows and the heavy cross, 

For the wrecks of land and sea ; 

But, however it came to thee, 

Thine, brother, is life’s last and sorest loss, 

For the believing heart bas gone from thee— 

Ah, the believing heart has gone from thee !”” 








GATHERED FROM LIFE. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN, in his book, ‘‘The Bible 

Tested,” gives an account of a visit to the town 
of Pebéri, India, showing the intense interest of the 
natives in the Bible, and their great desire to understand 
it. When we hear such cries for bread, shall we give 
8 stone ? 

‘‘T put spurs to my horse and rode on. I had gone 
perhaps a mile and a quarter, and got into the thick 
jungle that intervened between that town and the next 
village, and was passing up a little tortuous cart-track 
through the jungle, when I heard the steps of a power- 
ful horse approaching me from the rear. I had been 
warned that in just such a place as that I would be 
assassinated. Thinking it s]ways safest to face danger, 
if there be danger, I stepped my horse, turned around, 
and waited for the ay.proach. Soon, around a bend in 
the road, I saw a powerful Arab charger coming, with 
saddle and bridle bedecked with ornaments of silver 
and gold. Its rider had a turban with gold-lace trim- 
mings, and wore a necklace of pearls around his neck, 
with a jacket of Iudia satin interwoven with threads of 
metallic gold. He rode rapid)y on, and apparently was 
about passing me when he saw me, and, pulling up his 
horse almost on to his haunches, he sald, ‘ Ate you the 
man that has been in my town this morning with this 
strange doctrine ?’ I said, ‘I have been in the town of 
Pebédi, sir.” We had been told that this town was the 
summer residence of a petty Rajah, a feudatory of the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, but that at that season of the 
year the Rajah was at his other capital. He said to me 
—for it was the Rajah himself-~‘I came in late last 





night from my other capital. I suppose the people did 
not know I was there. I got in late last night, or early 
this morning, and we were not stirring when your peo- 
ple came so early. I suppose those were vour men that 
came about sunrise with the books ; but some of my 
courtiers were stirring, and bought some of the books 
and brought them to the palace, and we were so busy 
reading the books that we did not know there was any 
second gathering In the streets. I wish I had known It; 
I would have sent out and asked you to come to the 
palace to tell us the news there ; but when you had gone 
they brought some larger books, saying that the white 
man himself had been there and given them those 
books, and I was so anxious to see you that I ordered 
my swiftest horse, and I have outridden all my court- 
fers, a8 you see, to overtake you. Now, tell me all 
about it. Isittrue? Is there a Saviour that can save 
us from our sin?’ We rode on together, I on a 
little scraggy country pony that had cost me thirty 
dollars, looking up to him on his magnificent Arab 
charger worth a thousand, and as I trotted slong talking 
with him I could not help thinking of Philip and the 
eupuch ; and I trled as earnestly, I believe, as Puailip 
did to tell my companion of Him whom Moses in the 
law and the propbets did speak—even Jesus of Naza- 
reth, the Saviour of all them {nall the world that would 
belleve in him. pom 

‘* We overtook the cart. ‘Now,’ sald he, ‘let me 
have a copy of every book you have. I don’t care what 
you ask ; I will pay for them.” One box after another 
ws opened. He took out a book about the size of a 
small pulpit Bible, and sald he, ‘What book is that ? 
‘That is the Holy Bible, the Satya Véda, or True 
Véda, in the Teloogoo language ’—the language in 
which we were conversing. ‘Give me that.’ Down it 
went on the ground. He took up another, of one-third 
the size. ‘ What is that?’ ‘That is the New Testa 
ment jn the Canarese language.’ ‘Give me that ;’ and 
down it went. ‘ What is that ?’—taking up another. 
‘That is the New Testament in the Hindustani lan- 
guage.’ ‘Give methat. Whatisthat?’ ‘That is the 
New Testament in the Tamil language.’ ‘ Give me that. 
What is that?’ ‘That is the New Testament in the 
Marathi language. But,’ sald I, ‘you don’t want all 
those, for this large one contains the whole thing. 
These others contain part, the best part to be sure, 
of the large one, in the different languages. But, it 
is the same thing, verse for verse and word for word, 
only that each is in a different language. You know 
the Teloogoo language best. If you take the large 
one in that language you have the whole;’ for I 
wished to save some of these for ute further on in my 
journey. ‘No,’ sald he; ‘if you were to be here so 
that I could ask questions, that large one would be 
enough for me ; but you are not going to be here, so I 
shall have no one to ask questions of, and 1 will take it 
and read it in the Teloogoo language, and I will per- 
haps not quite understand it ; then I will take it in the 
Canarese language, for I can read that just as well, and 
it will be a little differently expressed, and by compar- 
ing the two I will understand it. If not, then I will 
read it in the Hindustani language, or in the Marathi 
or Tamil language, and, comparing the four or five, I 
shall be able to understand it all. I don’t care what 
you ask for them, only let me have the books. I will 
pay for them.’ So he took them. 

‘God ordered, for the strengthening of my faith, and 
perhaps yours, that a traveler should come down 
through that unfrequented way, and that he should be 
overtaken by night at that very town of Pebéri. He 
was a half-caste—half Portuguese and half Hindu. He 
stopped in the rest-house built for travelers by the gate 
of the city. In the evening that very J/aniri, the 
Rajah’s prime minister, hearing that there wasa stranger 
in the town, came out to meet him, and sald he, 
‘ Stranger, you seem to have come from adistance ; do 
you know anything of the people they cal! Christians ?’ 
‘Yes, lamone myself.” ‘Are you? I am glad of it. 
Stranger, do you know anything about a white man that 
came through here three years ago, in the month of 
August, with a book that he called the True Véia, tell- 
ing about the divine Redeemer, that he called Yesu 
Kristu?’ ‘Yes; Dr. Chamberlain is the only mission - 
ary that has ever been through here. He came this 
way about three years ago.’ ‘Do you know him? 
Have you ever seen him? Is he living now? and will 
you ever see him again? ‘Yes, I met him years ago, 
away up north, and jn about a month [ shall pass with- 
in about thirty or forty miles of where he is now 
living.’ Said he, ‘If you get as near him as that, you 
turn out of your way and find him, for I want you to 
carry him a message. Tell him that from the day he 
was here neither my son nor I have ever worshiped an 
idol. Tell him that every day we read in that New 
Testament that he left with us, and every day we kneel 
and pray to that Yesu ristu of whom he taught us, 
and tell him that through His merits we hope to meet 
him in heaven. Tell him the Rajah has the Bible read 
every day in his palace, and we think that he, too, at 
heart is a believer in Jesus, Tell him we hope to meet 





him by and by, when we can tell him al] about it—saved 
because he came here and brought us those Libles. Give 
him this message, for it will do him good,’” 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


LESSED, O Lord, be thy name forever, who hast 
been pleased that this trial and tribulation should 
come upon me. I cannot fly from it, but I must of 
necessity fly to thee, that thou mayest help me and turn 
{t to my good. Lord, I em now in tribulation, and my 
heart is not at ease, but lam much harassed with my 
present suffering. And now, beloved Father, what shall 
I say? Iam brought into great straits; save me from 
this hour. But for this cause came I unto this hour, that 
thou mightest be glorified when I shall be effectually 
humbled, and by thee delivered. May it please thee, O 
Lord, to deliver me; for, poor wretch that I am, what 
can I do and whither sball I go without thee? Give me 
patience, O Lord, yet once again. Ilelp me, my God, 
and I shall not fear, how much soever I be oppressed. 
And now, in the midst of these things, what shall I say ? 
Lord, thy will be done. I have well deserved to suffer 
tribulation and be heavy laden. I must, without doubt, 
bear it, and would {t were with patience, ttil the storm 
be overpast, and it be better. But thine almighty hand 
{s able to take away from me thi: trial also, and to 
moderate its violence, lest I wholly sink under it, as 
thou hast often heretofore dealt with me, my God, my 
mercy. And how much the more difficult this is to me, 
so much the easfer to thee is this change of the right 
hand of the Most High. 


Even before the fall man was put into a garden, that 
he might till it and keep it. When ithe divine law was 
given on Sinai the voice of Jehovah was heard, saying : 
‘*Six days shalt thou labor, and on the Sabbath thou 
shalt rest.” This declaraticn links Jabor and rest together 
in indissoluble bonds, and while rest prepares for labor, 
it is also true that labor prepares for rest. Movement 
and activity, indeed, prevail everywhere, not only in 
winds and seas and ttorms around us, but also in the 
seemingly silent sun, and in every star which shines 
serenely above the clouds of earth ; for each {is the center 
and source of movement and force, which is infinitely 
beyond computation, and even of conception. 


“And they shall sorrow a little for the burden of the King of 
Princes "'— Hosea vili , 10 

“How shall I give up Ephraim ?’’—lIlosea x1, 8. 

“lam pressed under you as a cart is pressed that is full of 


sheaves.”—Amos x1, 13. 

Looking at men, we have learnt that all carry some 
burden. It may be the fret of feeling that their merits 
are overlooked, or it may be the exhaustive cffort to 
keep the wolf from the door, to pass some period of 
financial depression, or to obtain employment in time of 
slackness. It may be the pain of non success, the bur- 
den of popularity or prosperity, the grief of unrequited 
affection, the secret of some great fault or slip hidden 
from the crowd. Those who seem to have no burden 
may have to bear the ennui of an almless life, or the 
envy of the activity, strength, and joy of those who are 
full of toil for their fellows, All these are burdens, but 
who could have conceived that He who dwells in light 
unapproachable, the adored of myriad hosts and creator 
of innumerable worlds, the giver of all things good, the 
guard of all the guardless, and hope of all the hopeless— 
that He who ‘‘fainteth not, neither is weary,” had a 
burden pressing on him? Yet these three passages give 
us an intimation, a glimpse, of the burden and grief of 
the Infinite. 


What is morality ? It is living our bodily life in obe- 
dience, or nearly in obedience, with the laws of every 
kind that touch us. Right is complying with law or 
rule. Wrong is deviation from law orrule. Morality 
includes living so as to obey the laws of one’s own body ; 
and that requires moderation, development. Wohata 
man eats, what he drinks, how much he labors, what 
rest he takes, what he does with his physicil body— 
these are the first steps In morality. 





These are what are called God's elect. I am not so 
profound a bellever in the old Calvinistic doctrine as 
some folks are; but still I balleve ia election; and [ 
generally think that men elect themselves. Whoever 
rises through spl!ritual culiure to this high understand- 
{ng of himself and of Jesus, and lives by faith in the 
atmosphere of Christ's life, is God's clect. 


“ Blessed are the pure in heart,” sald Jesus, “ for they 
shall see God.” That vision can be blessedness only to 
the pure, in whom the fire of God has wrought its gra 
clous and saving work. Oaly in the personal and 
foward reallzatton of this work is the assurance of the 
hope that ‘‘m.keth not ashamed.”’ ‘‘ For every man 
that hath this hope in him purificth himself even as He 
is pure.” 5 eat 

It is the habitual thought that frames itself into our 
life. It affects us even more than our intimate social 
relations do. ur confidential filends have not so much 
to do in shaping our ‘ives as thoughts bave which we 
harbor. 
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THE EPISCOPAL MEMORIAL CHAPEL. 


T the Commencement exercises of the General 

Theological Seminary in this city, on Wednesday 
of last week, the most interesting feature was the laying 
of the cornerstone of the Memorial Chapel, one of the 
series of new buildings of which we gave a description 
last week. The chapel fs to be erected at a cost of 
$90,000, by Mrs. Samuel Verplanck Hoffman, in mem- 
ory of her late husband. Bishop Littlejohn, of Long 
Island, Bishop Scarborough, of New Jersey, and Bishop 
Potter, of this city, assisted {n the dedication ceremonies. 
The site of the building is on Twenty-first Street, 
midway between Ninth and Tenth Avenues. Bishop 
Scarborough read a number of prayers appropriate to 
tthe occasion. Dean Hoffman, of the Seminary, then 
announced that the leaden box which had been placed 
in the cornerstone contained coples of the Bible, 
Prayer-Book, Hymnal, the proposed changes in the 
Prayer-Book, journals of the last General Convention 
of the Church and of the last State Convention, the 
Church Almanac, a history of the Seminary, with its 
constitution and statutes, and proceedings of the Board 
of Trustees, and copies of the daily papers. Bishop 
Littlejohn, with a silver trowel and hammer, formally 
laid the corner-stone, and the audience sang the hymn 
beginning, ‘‘ Christ is our corner-stone.” 

Short addresses were made by the three bishops pres- 
ent, Bishop Littlejohn remarking that the erection of 
this building was but a forerunner of the supplanting 
of the old buildings by new and modern edifices, which 
would make the Seminary what it should be—the most 
complete institution of the kind in the country. He 
laid particular stress upon the necessity of teaching 
theology that should adapt itself to meet and success- 
fully battle the characteristic tendencies of the day and 
time. It should teach theology as the queen and the 
foremost of the sciences. Bishop Potter pointed out 
that of the $1,250.000 given for various objects to the 
Church last year, the greater part was the gift of 
women, or in memory of women who have passed over 
to the great majority. 

At the Commencement exercises diplomas were 
awarded to seventeen graduates. The ordination of the 
graduates took plsce on Sunday at St. Thomas’s Church, 
Assistant Bishop Potter offictating. 





A CHURCH GYMNASIUM AND CLUB- 


ROOMS. 


T. GEORGE'S Episcopal Church of this city, under 
the rectorship of the Rev. W. S. Rainsford, has 
done a grest deal of evangelical work among the poorer 
classes. For coing this work the church has often 
adop.ed Methodist methods. It is perhaps significant 
that the same church is now constructing a fine building, 
a part of which is to be devoted to a gymnasium and 
club-rooms. 

This building will be located on East Sixteenth Street, 
adjoiuing the rectory. It will cost upwards of $200,000, 
and is the gift of Mr. J. Plerrepont Morgan. It afll be 
named the Charles Tracy Memorial, in memory of the 
well-known lawyer, who was Mr. Morgan’s father-in- 
law, and for many years a warden of St. George’e. 
The size of the building is 90 feet by 115, with four 
stories and a basement. The basement will contain 
the janitor’s apartments and rooms for the charitable 
stores of the church. The ground floor will contain the 
infant class rooms of the Sunday-school, and in addition 
a dispensary and rooms for a doctor and two trained 
nurses. These lact are not entirely new features in the 
work of thechurch. The main.Sunday-school room will 
extend through the second and thirdstorles. The fourth 
floor will contain features which are entirely novel in 
church architecture. There will be the gymnasium, 
equipped with the best apparatus, which will be open 
four nights in the week for young men and three for 
young women. The rector does not believe in closing such 
places on Sunday. The writer was at first very skeptical 
about the possibility of getting the young women to avail 
themselves of these gymnastic privileges. But this 
skepticism appears to have been uncalled for. The 
writer was told by the pastor that the church had for 
several years had a “ Girls’ Friendly Society,” which now 
consists of absut four hundred girls who earn their own 
living. These girls are for the most part not members 
of the church, but have connected themselves with the 
Society for the social and other advantages which they 
thus obtain. During the past winter they have had 
groups for singing, sewing, cucking, hygiene, and 
gymnastics. The girls have taken hold of these in such 
a way that the pastor is certain that they will make good 
use of all the advanteges the new building will offer 
them. Heretofore these groups have been in charge of 
ladies from the congregation. In the future they intend 
that the cooking class shall bein charge of a trained 
cook. The fact that the girls in the shops and factories 
have no opportunity to learn the first elements of house- 
keeping unfits them to become wives, and renders their 


future more gloomy and perilous than that of the 
Bridgets and Gretchens. Nothing better could be wished 
for than that the church should be enabled to do more 
for this class. 

Aside from the gymnasium there will be library 
and reading-rooms, club-rooms, smoking rooms, and 
perhaps a billiard-room. Mr. Rainsford feels that 
the peculiar mission of his church {s to get hold of the 
boarding-house population with which it is surrounded. 
He has a good many young men in his congregation 
who are willing to help him in his work, and he is 
entirely confident that these club-rooms can be made an 
attractive place for the homeless young men of the dis- 
trict to spend their evenings. A certain fee will be 
charged for the use of the rooms, but only such as may 
be necessary to keep up some of the running expenses 
and make those who use the rooms fee) that they have 
a right to be there. 








CHRISTIAN MEDICAL COLLEGE IN 
CHINA. 


HE object of the proposed Christian College, as 
stated by the incorporators, is to raise up educated 
men to be Christian ministers, teachers, and physicians, 
as well as for every other cailing in life, by teaching 
Western science, medicine, and religion. It will seek to 
co-operate earnestly with the agents of all missionary 
societies, and with all educational institutions, in the 
common object of the enlightenment and Christianization 
of China. It will alc to promote and increase the inter- 
est in a higher education among all classes of the people. 
The Board of Trustees consists of the Rev. W. M. Pax- 
ton, D.D., the Rev. R. R. Booth, D.D., the Rev. F. F. 
Ellinwood, D.D., the Rev. A. P. Happer, D.D., and 
Messrs. W. A. Wheelock, Ezra M. Ktng-ley, and Peter 
Carter; and the warmest possible commendation {s given 
to the project by a long list of distinguished clergymen 
and missionary workers. 

The need of general education on the field itself, and 
the special necessity for this particular work and open- 
ing for such an institution, is well described in the fol 
lowing paragraphs, which we take from the prospectus 
of the propused college : 

**The people of China are idolaters. They need the Gospel 
to make known to them the only way of salvation. There 
are now nearly 400 ordained missionaries, more than 150 
ordained and nearly 400 unordained native preachers, 
together with the wives of the missionaries, the 150 single 
ladies, the native Bible women, the teachers of Christian 
schools, and the colporteurs, laboring for the dissemination 
of the Gospel. There are 26,000 hopeful converts to Christian- 
ity, gathered into more than 400 organized churches. There 
are more than 15,000 children gathered into Christian echools 
of various kinds, where they are taught the simple truths of 
revelation. There are, in connection with the various mis- 
sions, some twenty training schools for giving Biblical and 
Christian instruction to those who are preparing to be 
Christian workers in connection with their respective mis- 
sions. Hitherto there have been but few facilities for the 
native preachers to obtain a college education, hence very few 
of the unordained, or even of the ordained, native preachers 
have a college training. Some of those who have it had 
to go to another country to obtain it; but now the whole 
current of thought at mission stations and in the United 
States is opposed tothe sending ef young men from the 
mission fields to this country to be educated. 

“There are in China some 18 hospitals and 24 dispensaries 
supported by Christian charity, and attended to by medical 
missionaries from Christian lands, where nearly 200,000 
patients are prescribed for every year. After the lapse of 
fifty years since medical missions were commenced in China, 
the best facilities which Chinese young men have for acquir- 
ing a knowledge of Western medical science andsurgery in 
their own country is in the missionary hospitals. It is very 
obvious that if the benefits of Western medicine are to be 
communicated to the multitudes of China, it is urgently 
needed that additional facilities be afforded to Chinese youth 
for studying medical science and surgery. 

“The gratifying results which have been effected by Robert 
College at Constantinople, and the Syrian Protestant College 
at Beirut, warrant the assured hope that, with the blessing 
of God, similar renovating and Christianizing influences 
would attend the establishment of similar institutions in 
China. It is in the assurance of such blessed results that 
the present effort to establish a Christian College in that 
vast empire is undertaken, and the able and efficient 
co-operation of Christian philanthropists is so earnestly 
solicited. 

“That there is a wide opening for such institutions will be 
more evident from the following facts: 1. During the last 
few years quite a number of Chinese youths have gone, with 
private means, to Englan:, Germany, France, and the 
United States for an education. 2. Some thirteen years ago 
the Chinese Government sent, at great expense, some 120 
youths to the United States to obtain a scientific and pro- 
fessional] education. 3. The three colleges which have been 
recently commenced in different parts of China for teaching 
the English language and Western science are well attended. 
4. There are now more than forty Chinese young men who 
are studying Western medicine and surgery, with such ad- 
vantages as are afforded in missionary hospitals.’’ 


Further information about this most commendable 
object, which has in view both the physical and the moral 





| well-being of the Chinese, may be obtained from 





Secretary A. P. Happer, Mission House, 23 Center 
Street, New York City. 








Dr. Wooprow on Evoiution.—The Rev. James 
Woodrow has written a letter to the editor of the Charles- 
ton (5S. C.) “* News,” in which he says : ‘‘ The statement 
that there is a ‘ present attempt to make the Scriptures 
teach evolution’ is, so far as I know, wholly without 
foundation. If there ever has been such an attempt 
within the limits of the Southern Presbyterlan Church, 
I at least have never heard of it. Doubtless ‘C. E. C.’ 
(presumably a Presbyterian minister) and the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the members of the Augusta General 
Assembly believe that the attempt has been made, and 
that I have made it; but nothing could be further from 
the truth, I have reiterated over and over again in 
every form my bellef that the Scriptures do not teach 
God’s mode of creation; that they teach the fact, but 
not the method; and, therefore, that neither the hy- 
pothesis of immediate creation nor the hypothesis 
of creation by evolution can contradict the Scriptures ; 
that every word of the Sacred Scriptures is absolutely 
true, but that to the Christian belfever it is immaterial 
what scientific views he may hold, provided such views 
do not contradict the Sacred Scriptures. I cannot com- 
prehend the prevailing inability to distingulsh these 
propositions from that which asserts that the ‘ Script- 
ures teach evolution.’ But the inability exists; and I 
have come almost to despair of seeing it removed.” 








CHUKCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—Mr. D. L. Moody announces that an evangelical confer- 
ence for Bible study and upon methods of work in home and 
foreign evangelization, and for the promotion of individual 
consecration to Christ, will be held in Northfield, Maas., for 
ten days, from Wednesday, August 4, to Friday, August 15, 
exclusive. Most of those who have been present as speakers, 
teachers, and singers in past years may be again expected. 
The Rey. Marcus Rainsford, of London, of the Church of 
England, will be present. 

—The Congregational ministers of Connecticut held their 
one hundred and seventy seventh annual session in Norwich 
last week, at the Park Church. The opening address was by 
the Rev. Salmon McCall, the Moderator, who spoke on the 
topic, ‘‘ Worship and Preaching in the Services of the 
Sanctuary.’? The Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, of Hartford, 
was chosen Moderator for the coming year. The sermon to 
the clergy was preached by the Rev. Burdett Hart, of New 
Haven. References by the speaker criticising the ‘‘ New 
Theology ’’ were received with marked disfavor by many 
present. The Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth spoke on ‘“ The 
Claims of the Study of Sociology upon the Ministry,” the 
Rev. George Bushnell on the best curriculum of theological 
study for the present time, and the Rev, Lewis Hicks on the 
“Cultivation of a Spirit of Devotion as a Preparation for 
Pulpit and Pastoral Work.’’ 

—The Maine Congregational Conference began at Bath on 
June 15. The missionary address was delivered by the Rev. 
J. K. Browne. The principal topic of discussion was 
‘*Christianity and the Labor Problem.” A paper on 
‘Church Union’? was read by Professor Sewall, of the 
Bangor Seminary, favoring a union between the Free Bap- 
tists and the Congregationalists. The Rev. L. L. Hallock, 
of Portland, was chosen Moderator for the coming year. 

—At the Vermont Diocesan Convention held in Bellows 
Falls last week the general expression of opinion in regard to 
the Prayer-Book Annex was unfavorable, except as regards 
that provision which permits the burial service to be con- 
ducted in the shelter of the church instead of at the ceme- 
tery, as heretofore required. Bishop Bissell said that more 
members have been confirmed in the diocese the last year 
than in any previous one in the history of the convention. 

—The semi centennial of the Second Congregational 
Church of Bennizgton, Vt., was celebrated on June 17. 

—The Vermont Northern Association of Universalists 
held their annual convention at Glover Tuesday and 
Wednesday, June 15 and 16. 

—Mr. George W. Cable, of New Orleans, the well-known 
novelist and lecturer, read a paper on “‘ Southern Educa- 
tional Missions ; Their Significance and Value” before the 
last meeting of the Congregational Club of Worcester, Mass. 

—The forty-first annual conference of the New England 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Churches was held in Bridgeport, 
Conn., last week. Bishop J. W. Hood presided. 

—The meeting of the Massachusetts General Association 
at Westfield, last week, was well attended and interesting. 
The principal subject of discussion was the existing usages 
and proposed reforms in the conduct of public worship. 
The discussion was opened by the Rev. Daniel P. Noyes, of 
Byfield, who said that the Congregational churches combine 
the freedom, prerogative, and energy of the apostolic age, 
and may adopt or reject any form that will promote true 
religion. ‘the Rev. Addison T. Foster opened the discus- 
sion on ‘* The Sunday Evening Service” by describing the 
plan so successfully employed by him in Jersey City, which 
was ‘‘A People’s Gospel Service,” with plenty of music, 
and bright, vivacious speakers. Mr. Dwight L. Mooay 
spoke on the general subject of public worship in evangel- 
istic work, Among other things Mr. Moody said: “The 
service should be short, Men think quick nowadays. A 
man can say enough in thirty minutes if he is red-hot. Have 
the pews absolutely free. Strangers will feel strange in 
anybody’s hired pew, no matter how polite you are. Some 
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people complain that by giving up their pews their cushions 
and books get worn out. Nevermind,’ said Mr. Moody, ‘I 
should like to see one church worn out in the service of 
Christ. Encourage mothers to come with their babies. 
Don’t be afraid of squalls. Young mothers just beginning 
to feel the responsibility of life are most easily reached. If 
grouty old bachelors don’t like the babies, let them go else- 
where. Let the good, pious women take care of the babies 
in the vestry if necessary, or, better, go to the homes and 
relieve the mothers and let them go to meeting. Send out 
a band of men with handbills, and bring in people, if noth- 
ing else will do. Get in the drunkards, even. If the churches 
are shocked it will be a good thing for them.’’ 

—A circular has been sent out asking for contributions 
from the Yale Alumni for a fund for the use of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of the college, which will soon 
occupy Dwight Hall, now in the course of erection. It will 
be remembered that this building is the gift of Mr. E. B. 
Monroe, and is intended “ primarily for the use of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and for other general religious 
uses of the students of the college.”’ 

—In a recent leiter from Mr. Moody, dated at Northfield, 
Mass., to his Bible class in the Chicago Avenue Church, 
Chicago, which has just celebrated its twenty-first birthday, 
he says : ‘‘I have had a roving commission, and gone to my 
audiences, You have been stationed in the fort, and your 
audiences have come to you. The battle is the same; let 
us push it tothe gates. Whatever else I forget, the early 
events of the old Illinois Street school will never pass from 
my mind, and | love to think of your class as a tie that 
binds me to the past. Many things which you have done 
will come to naught, and you will look back upon them with 
no pleasure, but the work you have put into the Master’s 
vineyard will stand.” 

MIDDLE STATES, 


—A memoriel church to William H. Vanderbilt is to be 
erected by the Board of Trustees of the Mission for the 
Seamen of the City and Port of New York, with the $50,000 
which Mr. Vanderbilt bequeathed to that Mission. 

—In the closing sessions of the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Conference in New York City resolutions were 
adopted recommending parents to supervise more carefully 
their children’s choice in marriage, asserting the right of 
the negro to fill such positions as those of policemen, and 
censuring the New York police oflicials for excluding col- 
ored men from the force. Resolutions were also adopted 
congratulating the Brazilian Emancipation Society on the 
success of its work in Brazil—a congratulation, by the 
way, that will be more in place when the cruelties which, 
as we understand from Brazilian papers, are still practiced 
on the slaves shall have been done away with—and con- 
demning State divorce laws which recognize any other 
cause of divorce than that admitted by the Bible. 

—The report of the New York Charity Organization 
Society, made at the monthly meeting for June, shows that 
the Society had 670 applications during May, made 1,523 
visits, 123 special investigations for societies, churches, etc., 
and were consulted concerning .298 others. Employment 
was procured for 186 persons, twelve familles were sent 
where relatives or work awaited them, twenty-five frauds 
were suppressed, and eighty-three street beggars were dealt 
with, of whom thirty-four were sent to the Island. 

—At the last meeting of the Brooklyn Presbytery the 
subject of German Sunday-school picnics and excursions 
was vigorously discussed, it having been reported that at 
many of these picnics intoxicating liquors were sold. 
Many of these reports proved to be incorrect or exaggerated. 
The trouble of the Fort Greene Church was also discussed, 
and another committee appointed to investigate the con- 
duct of the Rev. Mr. Staunton, the pastor. Mr. Staunton 
has since made a statement to his congregation in his own 
defense. 

—On Wednesiay of last week the new Seaside Homo for 
Children at Coney Island just provided by the Brooklyn 
Children’s Aid Society was dedicated. An address was 
made by Mr. Alfred T. White, who welcomed the visitors 
to the inspection of the new Home, and the principal ad- 
dress of the day was delivered by the Rey. Dr. T. L. Cuyler. 
Mrs. R. D. Douglass is manager of the new Home. If any 
of our readers will take the trouble on their next visit to 
Coney Island to walk a short distance west of the Iron 
Pier to where two or three hundred children may be found 
enjoying the pleasures of the beach, and the fresh air, and 
the comforts of a pleasant home, they will recognize the 
excellence and practical good of this form of charitable 
work, and gladly contribute to its support. 

—An ex parte Baptist Council in Brooklyn has sustained 
the position of the three members lately excluded from 
Trinity Church, recommending them to the fellowship of any 
church of the denomination. 

—A church for the sole use of the Chinese in Brooklyn 
will probably be erected. Some sixty converted Chinese 
were present at the recent opening of rooms in Raymond 
Street for worship. 

—Interest in the choice of an assistant bishop for the 
Philadelphia diocese continues, if anything, to increase as 
the time for the election approaches. At a meeting of 
clergymen, on June 18, which represented the Low Church 
element, the Rey. Dr. W. N. McVickar received twenty- 
three votes out of a total of thirty-three, and will be candi- 
date for that element of the Convention. Bishop Stevens 
has been seriously, though not dangerously, ill, and has 
canceled his engagements for this month in the diocese. 

—The new Gothic edifice at Elberon, Long Branch, just 
dedicated by the Rey. Dr. John Hall, under the name of 
the Moses Taylor Memorial Church, was built by Mr. Tay- 
lor’s widow, at an expense of $40,000, and will seat four 
hundred persons. 

—The corner-stone of Trinity Episcopal Church, East 
New York, was laid by Bishop Littlejohn on June 11, 





—A Gospel Wagon has been undertaken by the Central 
Union Mission of Washington, D. C. This wagon, an 
ordinary omnibus, containing a cabinet organ, six or eight 
good singers, several persons to make addresses, etc., visits 
three centers of non-church-going people every Sabbath 
afternoon. Singing, prayer, and brief addresses occupy 
an hour at each point, when all present are invited to visit 
the mission. 

—The Second Presbyterian Church of Scranton, Pa., ded- 
icated its new building, just erected at a cost of $60,000, on 
June 16. The dedicatory sermon was preached by the Rev. 
William Ormiston, D.D., of the Collegiate Dutch Church 
of New York. 

—The new Presbyterian Church at Bryn Mawr, Pa., of 
which the Rev. William H. Miller is pastor, was thrown open 
to the public on June 13. The cost of the church is about 
$40,000, of which all but $4 000 has been paid. The church 
will not be dedicated until the debt is extinguished. 

—The Pilgrim Congregational Church of Buffalo, N. Y., 
has now been fully organized, and the Rey. A. L. Smalley 
has been installed as pastor. 

—At the meeting of the Evangelical Lutheran Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania and adjacent States, held at Easton, the 
Rev. Dr. G. F. Krotel, of New York, was re-elected Presi- 
dent for the thirdtime. A committee, with the Rey. Dr. 
Leip at its head, was appointed to raise $75,000 for a new 
seminary building, and Mount Airy, Pa, was selected as 
the site. 

—As an illustration of the results of what is known as 
** systematic giving,’’ a correspondent sends us the record 
of the collections of the Society of Inquiry of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary for a year of seven months, as compared 
with previous years. Many, if not all, of the students con- 
tribute regularly elsewhere to missionary objects; but of 
125 students about 100 adopted the envelope system in their 
contributions to the Missionary Boards of eight denomina- 
tions : Amount received in 1878-79, $88 95 ; 1879-80, $131.02; 
1880-81, $111.93; 1881-82, $149 02; 1882-83, $169.87 ; 1883-84, 
$138.85 ; 1884-85, $102 48; 1885-86 (under the method of 
systematic giving), $413.86. 

—The ninth annual meeting of the Young People’s Bap- 
tist Union of Brooklyn was lately held in the Washington 
Avenue Church. From the Committee on Statistics are 
gathered these facts: ‘There are twenty-two Baptist 
churches in this city, eighteen of which are represented in 
our union. Connected with the different associations are 
two thousand members. The average attendance at the 
meetings held by the young people in each church is about 
fifty. Thus one thousand young people are gathered together 
one night in each week lifting up their voices in praise, 
exhortation, and prayer to God.”’ 

—The Congregational ehurch at Sayville, L. L, is to be 
enlarged. . 

—The Philadelphia ‘‘ Telegraph,” speaking of the coming 
choice of an assistant bishop by the Diocesan Convention, 
which meets June 30, says: ‘It is generally thought that 
unless a clergyman outside of the diocese is chosen for the 
office, the voice of the clergy and lay deputies will be in 
favor of the Rev. Dr. William N. McVickar, the rector of 
the Church of the Holy Trinity of this city. The impression 
prevails that the High Caurchmen, as they are termed, wiil 
make no effort in bebalf of any one of their party, and ‘he 
belief is based upon the statement that several of their 
number will be absent from the city when the Convention 
assembles, enjoying their summer vacation. It is also the 
opinion of quite a number of prominent Churchmen that 
those who supported the Rev. Dr. Brooks will give their 
votes to the Rey. Dr. McVickar.” 

—The Manhattan Congregational Association held a spe- 
cial session at Bay Shore, L. 1, onJune8. Dr. Behrends 
presided. In a statement made by the Rev. Mr. Brooks, of 
Babylon, he said that his church had received aid from 
Brooklyn people visiting Bay Shore, bui that the good 
clothes they wore when they came to church prevented part 
of the regular congregation from attending. There were 
many farmers and fishermen who were sensitive as to their 
personal appearance. Dr. Pentecost thought the report 
encouragirg. Thecondition of the Long Island shore towns 
was not greatly different from that of the shore towns 
where the Gospel was first preached. ‘‘ We want,” he said, 
‘*to put a missionary superintendent out here on Long 
Island to build up these small churches.”’ 

—At the Episcopal Diocesan Convention at Watertown, 
N. Y., the Bishop read his annyal address relative to the 
affairs of the church generally in the United States. He 
reviewed the growth of the Diocesan Benevolent Institution, 
urging the importance of better education, the suppression 
of immoraiity and intemperance, the better diffusion of 
Gospel teachings, and the importance of special missions 
and of having men trained for that work. 

—A parsonage is about to be built for the Rev. Dr. John 
Hall, of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York 
City, on Fifth Avenue, near Fifty-sixth Street. It will bea 
four-story brown-stone Gothic structure, and will cost 
$50,000. The architect is R. H. Robertson. 

—Mizpah Chapel, in West Fifty-seventh Street, New York 
City, was formally dedicated on Sunday. It was organized 
in 1868 as a mission of the New York Presbytery. The 
pastor is the Rey. 8. W. Hillyer. 


_THE WEST, 


—At the National Conference of Charities and Correction 
to be held at St. Paul, Minn., July 15,16, papers and ad- 
dresses are promised from more than a score of persons 
prominently identified with reformatory, educational, and 
other philanthropic movements. Among the announce- 
ments are the following: ‘‘On Labor in Prisons,” by Z. R. 
Brockway, Elmira; ‘Immigration and Migration,’’ C. 8. 
Hoyt, M.D., Albany ; ‘‘ Kindergartens,’’ Miss Anna Hallo- 
well, Philadelphia ; ‘‘ Preventive Work Among Children,”’ 
Mrs, Virginia T. Smith, Hartford; ‘‘ Education of the 
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Deaf and Damb,’’G. O. Fay, Hartford; ‘Children of the 
State,’’ William P. Letchworth, Buffalo 


> 


Causes of Pau 
perism and Crime,’’ Joshua L. Bailey, Pbilade]phia. 

—The Louisville Presbytery, now in session, is principally 
occupied with the trial ot the Rev. Thomas E. and the Rev. 
Frank B. Converse, editors of the ‘‘ Christian Observer’ of 
that city, on charges of falsehood and other misconduct, 
arising out of a controversy ou evolution. 


—The Episcopal Convention in Indianapolis adopted this 
resolution : ‘‘ That it is the sense of this convention that any 
clergyman seeking official position, and making a personal 
solic'tation of votes, ought not to be elected, and that he is 
guilty of conduct unbecoming a clergyman of the Church 
of Christ.’’ 

—The first annual meeting of the prison chaplains of the 
United States was held at Indianapolis last week. Fred. H. 
Wines, George H. Hickox, Micbael Dunn, and other promi 
nent prison officers and reformers took part in the exerelses, 
The following is a brief outline of the papers and discus 
sions that engaged the attention of the asseciation: '* Con 
vict Employment—Best Method for*Moral Improvement ;”’ 
“The Chaplain’s Work and Office Record ;’”’ ‘*A Summary 
of Prison Chaplains’ Services in Different Prisons ;”’ ‘‘ Prac 


tical Results of Prayer-Meetings in Prisons ;’’ ‘*The Sun 
Jay- School in Prison : its Importance, and How Classes are 
Best Taught—by Convicts or Citizens ;’’ ‘‘ What Can be Done 
by Society and the State for Discharged Convicts ;”’ *‘ Visit 
ing from Cell to Cell—its Influence and Usefulness ;” ‘‘ How 
Can We Aid Prison Discipline in Our Department of 
Work ?”” 

—A German Evangelical church is erecting a church 


edifice in Lafayette, Ind. 

—The Cedar Raplds ‘‘ Gazette” says : “The Congregation- 
alists of Iowa are in advance of other denominations in one 
respect at least. Last January they commissioned 2 woman 
to take regular pastoral work, and she is at present in 
charge of a church and laboring with marked success. 
When the above fact was reported to the association at 
Marion last week, and when the gentleman who made the 
announcement expressed his pleasure in {t, and added that 
he hoped many other women in the church wonld be called 
to do likewise, there was no expression of disapproval, as 
might have been ex pected in some ecclesiastical bodies.” 

—At the annual convention of the Michigan Episcopal 
Diocese held in Detroit, Mich., Bishop Harris urged the 
importance of the work of the University, and asked for 
funds to endow a regular course of lectures on Divinity and 
Christian Evidences. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 








—J. K. Fuller, of Bakersfield, Vt., closes his pastorate there on 
July 1. 

—Robert Kahler was ordained at North Guilford, Coun., 
June 17. 

—Joseph Provost was installed as pastor over the newly 


organized French church at Springfield, Mass., June 16 
—H.N. Harrison, of Bangor, Me, has received a call from the 
Pilgrim Church of Providence, R [. 
—D. M. Stearns, late of the Olivet Churck, Bosto: 


has with 

drawn from the Congregational ministry and accepts a call from 
the Refi rmed Episcopal church at Scranton, Pa 

—J.H. Albert, of Green Mountain, lowa, has resigned, 

—W.A. Waterman acceptsa call to Kalamazoo, Mich 

—Nestor Ligbt bas accepted a call to Hlarford, Pa 

—Albert B. Cresty has been installed over the church in Mud 
son, Ohio. 

—George W. Perry, late of the Yale Seminary, accepts a eal to 


Chapman, Kan. 
—A. W. Bishop, of Wellsville, Kan., acceptsa call to Sedgwick. 
PRESBYTERIAN, 
—H. H. Smith accepts a call to the Cumberland, Presbyterdan 
Church at Huntsville, Ala 


—Wiljam Hi. Roberts, librarian of Princeton Theological Sem 
inary, has been unanimously elected to the Chair of Practical 
Theology in Lane Theological Seminary, Ohio, to succeed the late 


Rev. Dr. James Eells. 

—Charles E. Crook was ordained at Louisville, Ky., June 16. 

—Dr. Teal, of the Second Chureh of Germantown, Pa., accepts 
a call to Elizabeth, N. J 

—R. K. Booth has notified tha New York Presbytery that he 
will accept the call of the Rutgers Church, without regard to, 
salarv. 

BAPTIST, 

—G. W. Greenwood, of Conklin, N. Y., takes 
Breoklyn West End Mission. 

—W.T. Bly, of Etna, Minn., bas resigned. 

—Thomas W. Goodspeed, of the Morgan Park (IIl.) Institute, 
has been elected President of Kalamazoo College 

—M. R. Perry, late of the Newton Seminary, was ordained at 
Boston, June 11. 

—C. H. Kimball, of Manchester, N. H., accepts a call from 
Cau-den, N. J. 

—Dr. Muir, of the North Churck of Philadelphia, has reeetyed 
a cali from the Second Church of Germantown 

—Jobn 8. Nowel has been ordained in Emerson, Iowa. 


charge of the 


OTHER CHURCHES, 


—M. U. Norberg, formerly of Brockton, Me., {s to assume#pttie 
pastorate of the Lutheran Church in New Sweden. 

—Bishop Thomas Francis Hendricksen (R..C.), of, Riiode 
Island, died at Providence, June 11, 

—Edwin S. Lines, of St. Paul's Church (P. E.), New Haven, 
Conn., has received a call from Christ Church, Detroit, Mich 

—Leonard J. Livermore, of Cambridge, Mass. (Unitarian), died 
on May 30. 

—A. W. Milby, presiding elder of the Dover district of Wil- 
mington M. E. Conference, died at Harrington, Del., June 13. 

—H. C. McDougal has received a call to the Rockland (Masa.) 
Unitarian church. 

—George W. Bicknell, of the First Universalist Chureh of 
Lowell, Mass., has received a call from Malden. 

—Charies F, Bradley, of Birmingham, Conn., has received an@ 
accepted a call to the First Unitarian Church in Sandwich, Mass, 
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Books AnD @lutuors. 
TRIUMPHANT DEMOCRACY.’ 


Andrew Carnegie’s ‘‘ Triumphant Democracy” {is an 
exhilarating book. Coming at a time when many timid 
people are having their sleep disturbed by dreams of 
“* The Fall of the Great Republic,” it is alsoa wholesome 
book. From beginning to end it isa panegyric ; but it 
isasincere and eloquent one. The reader's judgment 
is dazzled by the author's brilliance ; he must close the 
book and turn away from it in order to form a correct 
and critical estimate of the author's always optimistic 
conclusions. He describes himself in the midst of a vast 
prairie in Illinois : *‘ Nothing but corn was in sight over 
the great lovel plain. I wandered among the immense 
stalks, some at least fourteen feet high. A heavy dew 
had fallen during the night, and the hot morning sun 
was now well up in the heavens. Crack after crack re- 
sounded like pistol shots. It was the corn bursting its 
coverings ; | imagined I could actually see it grow—l 
know I felt it do so.” He fs not less elc quently pictorial 
in his description of our mineral resources. But when 
in his climax he says: ‘‘ Thank God, these treasures are 
in the hands of an intel]igent people, to be used for the 
general good of the masses,” and we lay down the vol- 
ume and ponder his conclusion, we are forced to the 
judgment that his generous wish is father to his char!- 
table thought. A similar impression is produced by his 
descriptions of our political institutions. Their strong 
points are capitally brought cut. One never realized 
before that there were somany. But when the author, 
in mentioning the lack of an international copyright, 
says, “‘ Here let me in passing drop a tear over the one 
sad blot whick disgraces the Republic,” we marvel at the 
blindness of a patriotic pride which sees no other blot 
than this. 

The book, as has been ssid, is a panegyric. Never- 
theless, it never bears the marks of insincerity. The 
white light of truth may not reach us; but this is never 
due to any intentional coloring of the glass, but to a 
certain prismatic «uallty which characterizes the mind 
of Mr. Carnegie. Even in this the gain ia brililency 
more than compensates for any less of scientific realism. 
In his use of statistics the author is remarkably con- 
scientious. lLlalf of the book is made up of these, and 
yet there is no single case where he could be accused of 
having doctored them. In every case, with perhaps a 
single exception, he has shown remarkably sound judg- 
ment. The judicial quality only disappears when he 
speaks of the significance of the facts which he has so 
vividly and accurately presented. For instance, he 
makes a magnificent presentation of the wonderful 
growth of our cities, the immensity of our large farms, 
the number and magnitude of our great fortunes—and 
does it all with the most unfaltering enthusiasm. He 
forgets that the silver lining sometimes has its dark cloud. 
In his pictorial use of statistics Mr. Carnegie shows real 
genius. Our greatness in all departments is illustrated 
and demonstrated by the most copious statistics, yet the 
interest never flags. His manner of dealing with them 
is always picturesque. Any number of examples of this 
immediately suggest themseivcs. When he speaks of the 
grain receipts of Chicago, after giving figures which are 
immediately forgotten, he says: “In her elevators can 
be laid away a store which dwarfs the ostentatious garner- 
ing of the ancient Pharaohs as much as her enormous 
shipments outnumber the sacks of corn which Joseph's 
brethren carried away.” When he spexks of our live 
stock he says: ‘‘ Were the live stock upon Uncle Sam’s 
estate ranged five abreast, each animal estimated to oc- 
cupy a space five feet long, and marched round the 
world, the head and tail of the procession would over- 
lap.” In speaking of our tobacco crop he tays: 
“Brother Jonathan makes a fair division of his tobacco 
witb the rest of mankind, for he sends just about half of 
it abroad, and smokes the other half himself. ‘ Take a 
cigar,’ he says, and hands one to less favored nations, 
reserving only one for himself. Generous fellow, Jona- 
than!” Turning to the political part of the book, we 
find him showing that the election of our President and 
Congress costs less than the election of the British Parlia- 
ment ; while the cost of maintaining our President, Vice- 
President, and Congress is but two millions a year, while 
that of maintaining the royal family is over four millions, 
Even more striking than this is his presentation of the 
fact that Europe spends spproxtmately $800,000,000 for 
armaments and $120,000,C00 for education ; while our 
Republic spends only $45,000,000 for armaments and 
$90,000,000 for education. 

Allusion has been made to a possible single instance 
where our author does not show sound statistical judg- 
ment. Reference is made to his estimate that adult 
immigrants are worth to this country $1 500 each, 
because ‘‘in former days an efliclent slave sold for this 
amount.” On this basis he calculates that ‘‘the cash 
value of immigrants in 1882 was over one billion of dol- 





1 Triumphant Democracy ; or, F:fty Years’ March of the Republic, 
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lars.” If this be true, then our immigration since 1850 
has added to the wealth of the country fifteen billions of 
dollars. Yet the immigrants and their children do not 
control one-third of the amount. In case immigrants, 
like slaves, were only allowed to consume about half of 
what they produce, there would be some grounds for the 
calculation which Mr. Carnegie (and others) have in- 
dulged in. In case immigrants are worth to us fifteen 
hundred dollars apiece, most Americans are in a position 
similar to Mark Twain’s Jim when he said: ‘ Dey say 
dis niggah’s worth elght hundud dollahs, but I's 
a-wishin’ I had de eight hundud dollahs and somebody 
else had de niggah.” 

As a political philosopher Mr. Carnegie is character- 
ized by an extreme hatred of even the forms of mon- 
arcuy. His ridiculeof these is exceedingly readable ; 
{t is done ‘‘ to the Queen’s taste,” though it is doubtful 
if the Queen would appreciate it. ‘‘ The entire entou- 
rage of royalty, from the duke who walks backward 
before the Lord’s anointed for four thousand pounds a 
year, down to cr up to the groom of the stole—what- 
ever that may be—necersarily cherishes the same con- 
tempt for those who lead ureful lives of toll... . In 
the royal family, as ina nest, lle the origin of all the 
political evils.” Even the Queen hereelf gets a thrust or 
two. She fs comp]imented on having written a book, for 
‘**s hook’s a book, although there {is notbing in it,’ and 
the effort to write a book is in itself pratsewortby.” In 
regard to ourown political questions Mr. C:rnegie shows 
a wholesome hatred of Jingoism and a firm conviction 
that the epirit of democracy and that of univcrsal 
brotherhood are identical. This constderation forces 
him to advocate ultimate free trade. On this point he 
says: ‘‘ Far be it from me to retard the march of the 
world toward the free and unrestricted interchange of 
commodities. When the democracy obtains sway 
throughout the earth, the rations will become friends 
and brothers, instead of being as now the prey of the 
monarchical and aristocratic ruling classes, and always 
warring against each other.” That the richest of all 
Pennsylvania iron-mill owners should advocate such a 
doctrine as this is a phenomenon worthy of consideration. 
Many people who have heard of a ‘‘reform pope” will 
be surprised to find a Pittsburg iron master who does 
not justify protection. On this point Mr. Carnegie is 
naturally conservative, but he expresses a firm conviction 
that when democracy is completely triumphaat the free 
trade reform will be accomplished. ‘‘ Standing armies 
and war ships will be of the past, and men will then 
begin to destroy custom-houses as relics of a barbarous 
monarchical age, not altogether from the low plane of 
economie gain or loss, but strongly impelled thereto 
from the higher standpoint of the brotherhood of man ; 
all restriction upon the products of other lands will then 
seem unworthy of any member of the race, and the 
dawn of that day will have come when 

‘* Man to man the world o’er 
Shall brothers be and a’ that.’’ 

Mr, Carnegie’s book is wholesome reading as well as 
enj>yable reading. Its patriotism is contagious. Prog- 
ress and democracy seem to be related to each other as 
effect to cause. The *‘ Fifty Years’ March of the Repub. 
lic” seems to have been inspired by the spirit of democ- 
racy ever beating the double quick. 


GENERAL GRANT'S MEMOIRS.’ 


The second volume of these memoirs possesses in an 
equal degree with the first those qualities which we 
have already commented on with pleasure and approval. 
Simplicity in narrative, clearness in deecription, occa 
sionally a touch of honest, homely fun, and everywhere 
falrnese to his fellow-officers and generosity in speaking 
of a defeated foe—these are the predominating charac- 
teristics of the work. Here and there are traces of the 
circumstances under which it was written, but these 
imperfections are few and slight, while a positive and 
strong Interest is given to the book by the recollection 
of the stress of bodily pain and the shadow of approach- 
ing death under which these piges were penned. 

The period covered is from Grant’s taking command 
at Chattanooga in October, 1863, to the end of the war. 
The account of his own campaigns in the decisive year 
of the war and of Sherman’s famous marches is 
graphic and clear. Everywhere the point is strongly 
brought out that Grant’s policy was to operate all of the 
armies with relation to each other, applying such press- 
ure at every point that the enemy could not mass its 
forces for a serlous blow. With such a policy, and with 
the utmost willingness to fight at any and all points, 
victory was almost inevitable. But the opposition of 
the enemy was hardly a more difficult thing to contend 
with than the doubts and covert opposition ia Washing- 
ton. In dealing with this phase of the struggle Grant 
showed himeelf as good a tactician as he did in the 
field. 

Perhaps the most interesting pages of this volume are 
those in which General Grant gives his estimate of the 
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character and disposition of the important men of the 
time. Here, though all 1s not praise, there cannot be 
found a trace of bliterness or il]-nature. Sherman, 
Sheridan, and Hascock receive most uastinted com- 
mendation. Meade’s unquestioned ability, he thinks, 
was obscured by a temp:r he could not control. Burn 
side and Hooker he does not regard as fitted for gener- 
alship, the first because of his gift for blundering at 
just the wrong minute, the second because of his ambl- 
tion. Of Lincoln and Stanton he says: 


‘It may not be out of place to again allude to President 
Lincoln and the Secretary of War, Mr. Stanton, who were 
the great conspicuous figures in the executive branch of the 
Government. There is no great difference of opinion now 
in the public mind as to the characteristics of the President. 
With Mr. Stanton the case is different. They were the very 
opposite of each other in almost every particular, except 
that each possessed great ability. Mr. Lincoln gained influ- 
ence over men by making them feel that it was a pleasure 
to serve him. Tle preferred yielding his own wish to gratify 
others rather than insist upon having his own way. It dis- 
tressed him to disappoint others. In matters of public 
duty, however, he had what he wished, but in the least 
offensive way. Mr, Stanton never questioned his own 
authority to command unless resisted. He cared nothing 
for the feelings of others. In fact, it seemed to be pleasanter 
to him to disappoint than to gratify. He felt no hesitation 
in assuming the functions of the Executive or in acting 
without advising with him. If his act was not sustained he 
would change it if he saw the matter would be followed up 
until he did. 

“Tt was generally supposed that these two officials formed 
the complement of each other. Tae Secretary was required 
to prevent the President’s being imposed upon. The Pres- 
ident was required in the more responsible place of seeing 
that injustice was not done to others. I do not know that 
this view of these two men is still entertained by the major- 
ity of the people. It is not a correct view, however, in my 
estimation. Mr. Lincoln did not require a guardian to aid 
him in the fulfillment of a public trust. Mr. Lincoln was 
not timid, and he was willing to trust his generals in mak- 
ing and executing their plans. The Secretary was very 
timid, and it was impossible for him to avoid interfering 
with the armies covering the Capital, when it was sought to 
defend it by an offensive movement against the army guard- 
ing the Confederate capital. He could see our weakness, 
but he could not see that the enemy was in danger. The 
enemy would not have been in danger if Mr. Stanton had 
been in the field.”’ 


Here are two rapid pen sketches of Confederate gen- 
erals, with a side glance at Mr. Davis's ideas of his own 
military genius : 


‘Bragg was a remarkably intelligent and well-informed 
man, professionally and otherwise. He was also thor- 
oughly upright. But he was possegsed of an irascible tem- 
per, and was naturally disputatious. A man of the highest 
moral character and the most correct habits, yet in the old 
army he was in frequent trouble. Asa subordinate he was 
always on the lookout to catch his commanding officer in- 
fringing his prerogatives; as a post-commander he was 
equally vigilant to detect the slightest neglect even of the 
most trivial order. I have heard in the old army an anec- 
dote very characteristic of Bragg. On one occasion, when 
stationed at a post of several companies commanded by a 
tield officer, he was himself commanding one of the compa- 
nies, and at the same time acting as post-quartermaster and 
commissary. Ile was first lieutenant at the time, but his 
captain was detached on other duty. As commander of the 
company he made a requisition upon the quartermaster— 
himself—for something he wanted. As quartermaster he 
declined to fill the requisition, and indorsed on the back of 
it his reasons for so doing. As company commander he 
responded to this, urging that his requisition called for 
nothing but what he was entitled to, and that it was the 
duty of the quartermaster to fill it. As quartermaster he 
still persisted that he was right. In this condition of affairs 
Bragg referred the whole matter to the commanding officer 
of the post. The latter, when he saw the nature of the 
matter referred, exclaimed: ‘ My (Giod, Mr. Bragg, you have 
quarreled with every officer in the army, and now you are 
quarreling with yourself |’ 

** Longstreet was an entirely different man. He was 
brave, honest, intelligent, a very capable soldier, subordi- 
nate to his superiors, just and kind to his subordinates, but 
jealous of his own rights, which he had the courage to main- 
tain. He was never on the lookout to detect a slight, but 
8aw One a8 soon as anybody when intentionally given. It 
may be that Longstreet was not sent to Knoxville for the 
reason stated, but because Mr. Davis had an exalted opin- 
ion of his own military genius, and thought he saw a chance 
of ‘ killing two birds with one stone.’ On several occasions 
during the war he came to the relief of the Union army by 
means of his superior miliary genius.” 

General Grant's opicions of President Johnson's “* pol- 
icy,” and the best available method of reconstruction, 
are well known, but the following paragraphs are worth 
quotation : 

“Mr. Johnson’s course toward the South did engender 
bitterness of feeling. His denunciations of treason, and his 
ever ready remark, ‘ Treason is a crime, and must be made 
odious,’ was repeated to all those men of the South who 
came to him to get some assurances of safety, so that they 
might go tw work at something, with the feeling that what 
they obtained would be secure tothem. He uttered his de- 
nunciations with great vehemence, and, as they were ac- 
companied with no assurances of safety, many Southerners 
were driven to a point almost beyond endurance, 

“The President of the United States is, in a large degree, 
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or ought to be, a representative of the feeling, wishes, and 
judgment of those over whom he presides ; and the South- 
erners who read the denunciations of themselves and their 
people must have come to the conclusion that he uttered the 
sentiments of the Northern people ; whereas, as a matter of 
fact, but for the assassination of Mr. Lincoln, I believe the 
great majority of the Northern pecple, and the soldiers 
unanimously, would have been in favor of a speedy recon- 
struction, on terms that would be the least humiliating to 
the people who had rebelled against their government. 
They believed, I have no doubt, as I did, that, besides being 
the mildest, it was also the wisest, policy. 

‘*The pecple who had been in rebellion must necessarily 
come back into the Union, and be incorporated as an in- 
tegral part of the nation. Naturally, the nearer they were 
placed to an equality with the people who had not rebelled, 
the more reconciled they would feel with their old antag- 
onists, and tbe better citizens they would be from the begin- 
ning. They surely would not make good citizens if they 
felt that they had a yoke around their necks. 

**T do not believe that the majority of the Northern people 
at that time were in favor of negro suffrage. They sup- 
posed that it would naturally follow the freedom of the 
negro, but that there would be a time of probation, in 
which the ex-slaves could prepare themselves for the privi- 
leges of citizenship before the full right would be conferred ; 
but Johnson, after a complete revolution of sentiment, 
seemed to regard the South not only as an oppressed people, 
but as the people best entitled to consideration of any of our 
citizens. This was more than the people who had secured 
to us the perpetuation of the Union were prepared for, and 
they became more radical in their views.” 





Reason and Revelation Hand in Hand. By Thomas Martin 
McWhinney, D.D. (New York: Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert.) The thesis which Dr. McWhinney undertakes to 
defend in the volume before us is stated in the following 
langnage: ‘‘ Religion is a phantom, or a sublime service ; 
the Bible a book of sacred pretensions, or one containing a 
divine revelation; the idea of God a superstition, or a 
truth; man an unsoluble enigma, or the creature of 
infinite wisdom ; the devil a specter, a monster, or a power 
under God’s direction ; Christ an impostor, or the Messiah.’’ 
The book is thus divided into six parts, treating of the fore- 
going topics—Religion, the Bible, Tneology, Anthropology, 
Demonology, Christology. Religion is defined as a‘ part 
of the nature of the human soul,” and its universality raises 
a strong presumption in favor of the conviction that He who 
implanted the disposition to worship would, if need be, 
reveal a system of religious truth that would meet the native 
necessities of the soul. ‘This statement paves the way for 
the second part of the treatise, which reviews the contents of 
the Bible as the history of such revelation. The truths in the 
Bible relating to God, duty, destiny, are already intimated 
in the things which the Infinite has created. Thus the Old 
and New Testaments become interpreters of the thoughts 
of God. In other words, Reason, Revelation, Nature, go 
hand in hand. They are parts of one stupendous whole— 
the Infinite. Weare glad to note that Dr. McWhinney’s 
position in regard to the nature and contents of the Script- 
ures is thoroughly modern while judiciously conservative. 
A single quotation on this point will suffice: ‘* Excessive 
credulity has been and is now the greatest enemy the Bible 
ever had. The Bible has more to fear from its over- 
credulous friends than it has from its most avowed enemies.”’ 
In Part IIL, Theology is discussed under four separate 
titles—Agnosticism, Pantheism, Atheism, Theism. Barely 
fifty pages are allowed these weighty subjects, and while the 
treatment is by no means superfictal, the facts and arga- 
ments are so condensed that the same degree of interest 
does not attach to this chapter that centers upon the pre- 
vious one. Under the head ef Anthropology is shown the 
absurdity of shifting our own sins to the account of Adam, 
followed by a strong statement of man’s personal respon- 
sibility for guilt in the sightof God. In regard to the origin 
of man the author is disposed to accept the Mosaic view as 
distinguished from that of the Darwinian evolutionist. This 
latter hypothesis, in his opinion, rests upon analogy; but 
all analogical reasoning may be dissipated by the presence 
of asingle fact, like the immutability of species. Perhaps 
the most interesting chapter in the volume is that in which 
** Demonology ”’ is discussed. Here the writer is both in- 
cisive and eloquent. He inquires, ‘‘ Who is the Devil ?’’ 
The answer is, not a personal monster, “‘ but a principle in- 
corporated in the nature of the soul and in the providence 
of God with a benevolent design to the good of man.’’ An 
appeal to Scripture in support of this view is defended with 
great constructive skillin the accumulation of evidence. 
Part VI. concerns Christology, in which the writer argues 
the questions as to whether Jesus was an impostor, a 
fanatic, or what he professed to be; and then follow 
distinct chapters on Christ’s teaching, his character, the 
Atonement, and the Resurrection. The style of Dr. Mc- 
Whinney’s book is clear, forceful, and occasionally eloquent ; 
in spirit measurably free from the bias that too ofter renders 
learned opinions worthless ; in aim and method satisfactory 
to all who allow for the difficulties involved in discussing 
such important topics within such narrow limits. A good 
analysis of contents and a careful index make the 600 pages 
available for readers who are pressed for time. 


The Use of a Life. By Mrs. Z. P. Grant Banister. (New 
York: American Tract Society.) The subject of this mem- 
oir is fortunate in her biographer, who was neither a rela- 
tive biased by the partiality of blood, nora pupil charmed 
at ap age when admiration is sometimes blind, but herself 
a teacher of high attainments when she first made the ac- 
quaintance of the subject of her story. It was, too, when 
Mrs. Banister was ill and weak, when it might be supposed 
there couid be little to charm and much to tax, that, being 
thrown on the hospitality of Miss Guilford, she carried the 





judgment and won the heart of her future biographer. The 
narrative has, almost from beginning to end, an engaging 
vivacity. It isthe story, ever old and ever new, of what can 
be made of a life humble in its beginnings and with but 
small means and opportunities. One sees in it how much 
an earnest mind can learn from a few books, how much 
more from the great book of human nature and from God’s 
great books of providence and his one book in written 
speech than from all other printed books without them. 
The thousands of noble young women in our land who, 
though hampered by limited means, are still aiming at the 
liberal education which,as Miss Grant, Mrs. Banister labored 
to provide, will find in these pages one who, with means as 
scanty, rose to eminence as an educator. The fifteen best 
years of her life were devoted to efforts to create and estab- 
lish an institution where Christian education and influence 
should be paramount. Her school, first at Derry, N. H., 
and afterward at Ipswich, Mass., was the resort of young 
ladies from the best families of the New England and 
Middle States. She divided them into regular classes, 
arranged a systematic course of study, examined for admis- 
sion to its grades, and gave what is now called a diploma 
at its completion; and she was the first todo all thisina 
ladies’ school. Though her health, always delicate, gave 
way under the pressure of toils and cares, and she could not 
herself accomplish the object on which her heart was set, a 
fully endowed seminary, she lived to see it accomplished 
by others, some of them her friends and associates into 
whom she had infused her ideas, 


‘orewarned, Forearmed. By J. Thain Davidson, D.D. 
(New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son.) Twenty sermons to 
young men compose this volume, and they are direct, im- 
pressive, and have been very helpful in their delivery. The 
author is the pastor of a multitude of young men, and has 
been led to take special interest in their welfare. His ser- 
mons are such as arrest the attention, compel the assent of 
the will, and stir the warm beating of the heart. They are 
absolutely free from cant, yet present the central truths of 
the Gospel. They are bright and virile. There is a strength 
in them which answers to the necessities of youth. The 
topics are not sensational, but suggest that which a young 
man would like to hear. Both this and the former volume, 
on ‘Talks to Young Men,”’ are valuable studies to clergy- 
men in the way of reaching this important class in our 
great cities, and to young men themselves in helping them 
to the right way. No better book could be put into the 
hand; of a young man. Both volumes should be in the 
library of every Young Men’s Christian Association. 


Whedon's Commentary. Isaiah to Lamentations (inclusive). 
(New York: Phillips & Hunt.) This is volume seven in the 
series in process of publication. Two more volumes are 
well advanced, but the honored projector of the commentary 
has gone to receive the reward of the faithful and test the 
trathfulness of his interpretations. He did not live to read 
the final proof of this book, and both of the gifted men to 
whom this work was intrusted have followed him, Drs. H. 
Bannister and F. D. Hemenway. But this is a good heritage 
to leave on earth. The comments will be found very useful 
in the Bible class and in the home study of the Word. The 
strong faith and unswerving confidence in the Scripture 
which marked the authors’ lives finds constant expression in 
their interpretation. The higher criticism on Isaiah they 
count worthy of mention only because it seems to be sin- 
cere. The whole book is credited to him, and the usually 
accepted references to the coming Saviour are claimed as 
without doubt Messianic Scripture. 


The Great (Question, and Other Sermons. By William 
Alexander, D.D. (New York: Thomas Whittaker.) These 
are sermon: of more than ordinary value and interest. The 
author’s mind is well furnished with material which he 
knows how to handle to the best advantage. Dr. Alexander 
is Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe, though these sermons 
were preached outside his diocese. The custom of the 
preacher is to prepare a skeleton and deliver the sermon 
from this brief, so that these discourses were written after 
their delivery, and doubtless some of the choicest sentences 
and thoughts could not berecalled. Yet they bear evidence 
of vigor as well as beauty of thought. The sermon on Sam 
son is worthy of delivery before any body of intelligent 
students, and all are profitable for the homiletical stu-ent 
as well as for the devotional reader and friend of the gifted 
preacher. 


A second edition of Emily Raymond’s About Chautauyua 
has recently been published. (Toledo: Blade Printing Co.) 
This gives a full and interesting account of the inception of 
the ‘Chautauqua Idea,’’ its being put into actual opera- 
tion, the methods and results of the work of the Circles, 
and much detailed information of ali kinds. Those who 
are thinking of taking up one or more of the courses will 
find here all they may desire to know about the system, 
while those already students and graduates will obtain 
pleasing means of renewing their memories and associa- 
tions, 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—The Rev. John Edwards, a missionary among the Choc- 
taws for a number of years, is engaged in translating the 
Bible into the Choctaw language. 

—‘ Stories from Life,’’ a collection of short stories from 
the pen of Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton, will be among the fal! 
publications of Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co., of New York. 

—Mr. Edgar W. Howe’s new novel is to have a striking 
title, namely, ‘‘ A Moonlight Boy.’’ Nothing has yet been 
learned either of the nature of the plot or characters in the 
story. 

—The extraordinary honors and attentions Dr. Holmes is 
now receiving in England lend special interest to his article 





in the July ‘* Atlantic Monthly’ describing his previous 
visit fifty years ago. 

—We are to have in the early fall a “ Handbook of Living 
American Writers,” by Mr. E. R. Chamylin, whose principal 
pen- work has been done under the ‘‘ Table Talk’’ department 
of the Boston ‘ Literary World.” 

—The remarkable popularity of Mr. Longfellow shows ro 
signs of waning. The entire large-paper edition (500 sets) 
of his works, to be published the coming autumn, has been 
ordered far in advance of publication. 

—A second edition of Mr. Browne's “ Bugle Echoes” has 
been called for, the majority of the orders for the book thus 
far having come from the South, whence the publishers 
expected the least notice of the work. 

—Henry Holt & Co. have just added to their Leisure 
Hour Series ‘‘Children of the Earth,” by Miss MacFarland, 
whose work as a critical writer is well known in the col- 
umns of the ‘‘ Evening Post’ and ‘‘ Nation.” 

—Professor A. 8. Hardy’s new novel, ‘The Wind of 
Destiny,’”’ is issued in an English edition by the Messrs. 
Macmillan, of London, intwo volumes. The American pub- 
lishers report that the book is already in it3 sixth thousand. 

—Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls have in prass, for early pub- 
lication, ‘The Life of Schuyler Colfax,” by J. O. Hollis- 
ter, a member of the Colfax family. The biography has 
been prepared with the approval and the assistance of 
Mrs. Colfax. 

—Mr. Edgar Fawcett has given his new work of verse the 
title of ‘‘Romance and Revery,’” and the volume is an 
nounced for early publication by Messrs. Ticknor « Co., 
of Boston. The principal poem in the book will be the 
author’s ‘‘ Song and Story.”’ 

—All the sermons to be delivered by the Rey. Henry Ward 
Beecher during his present visit to England and the Conti- 
nent are to be directly supplied and revised by him for 
monthly publication in the * Brooklyn Magazine,’’ which 
has secured the exclusive authority from Mr. Beecher for 
America to print the authorized reports. 

—The editor of ‘‘ Book Chat,” the literary monthly of the 
Messrs. Brentano, proposes to add two new departmental 
features, beginning with his next issue. ‘These additions 
are to consist of alphabetical lists of the titles of all merito- 
rious poems published in the principal magazines, and a 
similar list of the serial stories begun. The departments 
will be known as “ Poetry of the Month’’ and “ New Seri 
als.” 

—An English edition of Mr. Beecher’s ‘‘ Evolution and 
Religion’? sermons is announced, in two volumes, by 
Messrs. James Clarke & Co., who are also preparing a re- 
print of a volume of the Plymouth pastor’s best long 
prayers, to be issued in a volume of “‘ Prayers in the Con- 
gregation.”” Other editions and reprints are also being 
made ready for publication immediately upon Mr. Beecher's 
arrival. 

—Writing from London, a gentleman who is in “the 
swim ” of English letters says : ‘‘ Dr. Holmes’s visit is doing 
simply wonders in reviving intcrest in his published works, 
and already eight editions, authorized and otherwise, of his 
prose and verse productions are upon the market. The sales 
of ‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table’ are far in advance 
of those of any of his other works, the total number of bis 
books already sold, as a prominent publisher estimates it, 
being in excess of 11,000 copies.” 

—The hundreds of literary persons familiar with the recent 
mritings of Edmund Kirke wii be glad to know that he has 
completed a new volume which Mesers. D. Appleton & Co. 
have now in press. The new work is a narrative of the band 
of pioneers that first crossed the Alleghanies and settled in 
what is now Tennessee, and has been given the title of the 
“Rear Guard of the Revolution.”’ This title is derived from 
the fact that a body of hardy volunteers crossed the mount 
ains to uphold the patriotic cause, and by their timely 
arrival secured the defeat of the British army at King's 
Mountain. 

—Mr. George J. Coombes, publisher of ‘‘ The Stage Life 
of Mary Anderson,”’ the most recent dramatic biography 
written by William Winter, has removed from his old stand 
in Seventeenth Street to 275 Fifth Avenue. Mr. Coombes 
also publishes Mr. Winter’s account of the American tour 
of Henry Irving, and he announces as in preparation “ The 
Life of Edwin Booth,” ‘‘The Life of Adelaide Neilson,” a 
volume of essays on the acting of Eilen Terry, a memoir of 
Lawrence Barrett, a memoir of John McCullough, anda 
biographical account of all the actors of the Wallack 
family, from the pen of the same author. 

—During last winter the Rev. T. Edwin Brown, D_D., of 
Providence, delivered a course of Sunday evening lectures 
on Labor and Socialism, which attracted at the time con- 
siderable attention. In deference to many requests, Dr. 
Brown has now revised these lectures, and Messrs. D. 
Appleton & Co. will, during the present month, publish 
them in book form, under the title ‘‘ Studies in Modern 
Socialism and Labor Problems.” A brief history of Social- 
sia and Communism is given in these lectures, a careful 
exposition of what the advocates of these theories claim, 
an acknowledgment of what is just therein, and a search- 
ing criticism of their defects. 

—One of the principal holiday books to be brought out for 
the approaching season will come from the house of Messrs. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., in the form of a lavishly illustrated 
edition of Rossetti’s ‘‘ Beautiful Damosel.”” The work of 
illustration has been done by Mr. Kenyon Cox, and 
promises to be of the most original character. Distributed 
through the text will be twelve full-page illustrations, 
besides a number of pen-and ink drawings and a quantity 
of specially executed head and tail pieces and decorative 
titles and initials. The cover for the book is now being 
designed also by Mr. Cox, and the whole book promises to 
be representative of the best work ever accomplished by an 
artist whose pencil is already famed for productions of a 
high order, 
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j NQUIRING KRienps. 


tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly az practicable.) 





I want to ask if you will not, in The Christian Union, give me 
(and I doubt not others) some comfort and helo in a supremely 
important matter. Iam painfully conscious thet I do not get 


the benefitfrom the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper which I 
might and ought. Though I never come to the Lord’s table 
without most earnest prayer for the Lord's presence and bless- 
ing. I certainly do not bave any such experience as I hear others 
relate. For example, at our prayer-meeting preceding our last 
communion, one of our best and wisest men said that if any 


communicant should not * see the Lord and hear him speak ” at 
his table, it would be better that the communicant had not 
gone, Now. I am not imaginative, and any experience such as 


is here indicated I do not have. I wish I might attain it. How 
shall 1? What isthe hindrance? Our pastor says, in substance, 
that every Christian should be able to “ discern the Lord's body ™ 
in the observance of the sacrament, and intimates plainly that 
otherwise there is something wrong. What does St. Paul mean 
by “discerning the Lord’s body’? Ido not understand it. In 
general what is the divine idea of the Lord’s Supper, and in what 
spirit should Christians approach it? What experience in the 


communion should we look for? 

To discern the Lora’s body is to recognize the fact that 
the bread and wine are emblems of Christ’s suffering love. 
He who eats them as common bread and wine, thoughtlessly 
and carelessiy, eats and drinks to his own condemnation. 
It is unfortunately true that men of imaginative temper- 
ament sometimes make their imaginations tests and stand- 
ards of character by which others are to be tried. The New 
Testament never does so. ‘By their fruits ye shall know 
them”? is its only test. Obedience to God’s law of love is 
its only standard of character. Don’t judge yourself, or 
allow yourself to be jadged by others, by visions, or the 
want of them. Judge yourself, as the New Testament 
judges you, by your practical conformity to the divine com- 
mands. Take the quiet of the communion service to dwell 
upon what Christ has done or is doing for you, or upon 
what yon have done or can do for Christ, and forget the 
experiences or the criticisms of your fellows. 


Weare having quite a discussion in our Bible Class as to the 
meaning of Romans ii., 14.15. The two or three 27mmentaries 
we have examined are quite indefinite. Will you please help 
us? Do you think that any one in heathen countries, who has 
never heard of Jesus Christ, but who has lived an honest, up- 
right life, according to the light that is in him, will be saved? 
Did Jesus die for those who lived before his day, or what shall 
become of them ? w. 

The second chapter of Romans appears to us to make it 
very clear that God judges the pagans, as he does Christians, 
not according to principles of absolute jastice, but according 
to principles of mercy ; he measures them, not by what they 
have done, but by what they have desired or aimed to do; 
and whoever in the pagan world has honestly sought for 
glory and honor and immortality, by obedient continuance 
in well-doing, will enter into life eternal with those who in 
Christian lands have sought the same end in accordance 
with the sume principles. 

The Boston correspondent of the Union wrote that the Rev. 
Mr. Griffic, in bis statement of belief before the Installing Coun- 
<il at Shawmut Church, said: “I believe in heaven and hell ; 
that those who reject Christ and the Gospel go away into the 
punishment of eternity ; that the ‘metaphysical idea of eternity, 
as we bold it now, absolute endlessness, was not known to the 
writers of the original Scriptures ; that the Latin word ‘eternal,’ 
or the English word * everlasting,’ did not bear the meaning of 
endlessness.”” Now, can and will you tell us how the idea of 
* absolute endlessness ” could bave been expressed in Latin or 
Greek if it was not expressed by the writers of the Scriptures ? 
Also, what assurance have we of the “ absolute endlessness” of 
the bliss of heaven If the misery of hell is not endless, for both 
are expressed in the same manner inthe Scriptures? If I accept- 
ed Mr Griffis’s views, I should be all at sea as to my hopes of 
future eadless bliss in beaven. And how could Mr. Griffis say 
“the Word of God gives no hope of restoration in eternity ” if 
the wicked do not go into literal endless misery ? 

Honest INQUIRER. 

Several questions are woven into one in this paragraph, 
which cannot ea-ily be answered without more space than 
we can well devote to the subject. Inthe recent literature 
respecting this matter, esnecially Dr. Whiton’s monograph 
and Dean Piumptre’s larger volume, “ Honest Inquirer” 
will find auswers to his questions by those who hold Dr. 
Griffis’s view. In respect to his last question, however, we 
may add that harmony with God’s law tends to life, while 
~want of harmony with God's law tends to dissolution. It 
is, therefore, certainly conceivable that the eternal life 
promised in the New Testament may be an endless life with 
God, while the eternal death threatened by the New Testa- 
ment may be endless separation from him, and consequently 
final dissolution or destruction. 

What books do I need in learning to read the Greek Testa- 
ment, being familiar now only with the English? cA D., 

Your best course is to join some correspondence Greek 
class. We know none better than that connected with the 
Chautauqua Conrse, for information about which address 
R. 8. Holmes, Plainfield, N. J. 


We have had several inquiries of late asking for lists of 
suitable Sunday-school books. All these inguirers will be 
pleased to learn that there has just been printed the cata- 
logue of books selected by the Ladies’ Commission of Hart- 
ford, Conn., appointed by the Connecticut Congregational 
Club some years ago. The list contains over four hundred 
titles, to select which over a thousand books have been read 
by the sub-committees, It may be obtained free of charge 





by writing to the Congregational Snnday-School and Publi- 
cation Society, Boston. 


I would like greatly to know the authorship of the following 
lines : 
“Art thou weary, tender heart ? 

Be glad of pain ; 

In sorrow sweetest things will grow, 
As flowers in rain. 

God watches, and thou wilt have sun 

When clouds their perfect work have done.” B. 


Can some one tell me where I can find the whole of a little 
poem, which I believe was written by Alice Cary, and one verse 
of which is this: 

“ The fisher droppeth his net in the stream. 
And a hundred streams are the same as one ; 
And the maiden dreameth her love-lit dream, 
And what is it all, when all is done ? 
The net of the fisher the burden breaks, 
And always the dreaming the dreamer wakes.” 
L E. a, 








FACT AND RUMOR. 


Anu English clergyman delivered a sermon in which 
he warned his hearers of the speedy end of all things, 
and closed with an appeal for a liberal contribution 
to build the new church tower. 


M. Pasteur has received nearly $200,000 for his 
institute, It will be established in the building formerly 
occupied by the College Rollin, which, with the court 
of yards, covers over 4,000 square yards. 


One of the speakers at the recent celebration likened 
the founders of Springfield to Daniel in Babylon, who 
is sald to have been unpalatable to the lions because he 
was about two-thirds backbone and the rest pure grit. 
—[Springfield Union. 


‘*My brethren,” said a Western Yankee minister, 
‘the preaching of the Gospel to some people is like 
pouring water over a sponge ; it soaks in and stays. To 
others it is like the wind blowing through a chicken- 
coop. My experience of this congregation {is that it 
contains more chicken-coops than sponges.” 


‘* Well, how did you like the sermon Sunday ?” we 
heard one lady ask another on the court-house pave- 
ment recently. ‘‘The sermon?” ‘ Yes, you were at 
church, weren’t you?” ‘ Yes, certafnly.” ‘* Well, 
then, how did you like the sermon ?” ‘I didn’t hear 
any sermon. I belong to the choir,” was the self- 
satisfied rejoinder.—[Exchange. 


A writer in the ‘‘ Bee Journal” says that bees have 
a strong antipathy to dark-colored objects. A brood 
of chickens ran about his hives. The bees stung one 
of the dark ones to death, and did not molest the 
light-colored ones. He says that a man with a dark 
high hat rarely gets stung, the bees devoting their 
entire attention to shooting the hat. 


Tombstone inscriptions have rarely reached the height 
of comedy attained by an inscription fn achurchyard at 
Northampton, England. It is on the grave of a gentle- 
man who was eminent in this world as the clerk of a 
racecourse. ‘‘ They were fortunate who knew him on 
earth,” says this elegy, ‘‘ but they are uncommonly 
happy who know him in heaven !” 


The most valuable porcelain service in existence is in 
the Grand Ducal collection at Neutrelitz, Mecklenburg. 
It is valued by experts at from $7 500 to $12 250. I1tis 
a dinner service of the most magnificent blue enamel 
painted with birds from old Chelsea porcelain with 
gold-anchor mark. Only one other similar service 1s 
extant, which is in the possession of Queen Victoria. 





The Richmond “ Religious Herald” says : ‘‘ The Rev. 
Mr. Carroll (colored), of South Carolina, made a begging 
speech at Asbury Park in which he said: ‘ Thisis my 
first visit to the North. I have always been told that 
Northern men are more generous than Southern men, 
and that Southern ladies are more beautiful than 
Northern ladies.” The men laughed, but not a woman 
gave him a cent.” 


An elaborate table just compiled for Lloyd’s,{n Lon- 
don, shows that last year there were built throughout 
the world a grand total of 692 vessels of over 100 tons 
each. Of this number 382 were built in Great Britain, 
and 68 more in the British colonies. The total tonnage 
of wood, iron, and steel was 624,658 tons, and out of this 
England, apart from its colonies, turned out the large 
total of 449,825 tons. 


An Italian lawyer recently bought three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar at Slanno, and, being an economical 
man, carried it himself to Rome. At the city gates the 
octroi officers demanded a half-penny as duty; but the 
lawyer knew that no duty could be levied on parcels 
weighing less than a pound, and only paid upor com- 
pulsion. He then brought an action to recover the 
half-penny, and, after every court in the realm had been 
appealed to in turn, has won it, and the municipality 
has to pay 3,500 francs of costs. 





Dr. Smith, pastor of the First Methodist Church in 
St. Paul, says an exchange, found a gang of men paving 
the street in front of his church last Sunday morning. 
He asked them to stop. They did not. Then he sald 
that they must stop, and right off, too. If they did not 
he would make a complaint agalnst each individual 
workman, and see that he was arrested and punished 
for breaking the Sabbath day, At this the pavers took 
up their tools and quit work, and the energetic pastor 
walked into the pulpit and preached wlth great fervor, 
saying, in the course of the sermon, that he proposed to 
have Sunday observed in front of his church if not fn 
any other part of St. Paul. 


An English paper says that a discovery has just been 
made at Brigg which has aroused considerable interest 
among antiquarlans, While engaged in excavating at 
the Brigg Gas-Works some workmen came upon a large 
boat imbedded fn the clay some three or four feet 
below the surface. ‘‘On the boat being bared it was 
found to be forty-eight feet long, four feet four inches 
wide, and two feet nine inches deep. It is undoubtedly 
of very ancient construction, being cut out of a solid 
piece of ocak. Great care is being taken in order to get 
the boat out of the bed with as little damage as possible.” 


An exchange “up East,” commenting on a Fact 
and Rumor item in which the wonder of ignorance 
was expressed at the fact that Norway ice was im- 
ported to this country, says: ‘It is a regular business, 
that of bringing ice here from Norway, and contracts 
can be made for any number of cargoes at any time. 
Ice can be brought here from Norway at as small 
cost as from the Maine rivers, and the wastage {s less 
even on the voyage from Norway than it is from 
Maine. Brought as ballast by vessels engaged in the 
oil traffic, the charter-party is low. As the ice crop 
never fails in Norway, there is no fear of an ice 
famine.” 


The setting aside of the will of thelate A. D. Ditmars, 
of Lancaster, who left $80,000 ‘‘to ascertain what 
children were created to do,” leaves it for some one else 
to try to develop his curious {dea. One of the features 
of the institution which he hoped to found was a room 
containing musical instruments, tools used in the various 
trades, and other appliances. When achild was brought 
to be entered {nto the institution it was to be taken into 
this room and its actions observed. If the little one’s 
inclination led it to the musical instruments, it was to be 
educated as a musician. If its desires tended toward 
the plane and the saw, a carpenter's trade would be 
taught it, and so on through the I{st of occupations. 


A letter in the Kansas City ‘‘ Times” tells of a party 
of hunters and geologists who were camped in South- 
western Kansas one n{ght lately when a meteor fell near 
them. Inthe morning they found a huge mass buried 
in the ground, and still quite warm. They managed to 
break off a chunk of about a pound and a half weight, 
carried it to Denver, and had {t assayed. It panned out 
about 20 per cent. of gold, 64 per cent. of fron, and 11 per 
cent. of nickel, with copper and other metals. The party 
are going back with dynamite and tools to get the rest of 
the meteor, which they calculate weighs five tons. If 
the assay holds out they’ll get ton of gold. Perhaps 
the story is true, but some Western journalists have 
vivid imaginations. 

The bed of the ocean {s to an enormous extent covered 
with lava and pumice stone. Still more remarkable is 
it to find the floor of the ocean covered in many parts 
with the dust of the meteorites. These are like minia- 
ture comets, and are for the most part broken into in- 
numerable fragments. We are all familiar with the 
heavenly visitants as shooting stars, but it has been only 
lately discovered that this cosmic dust forms layers at 
the bottom of the deepest seas. Between Honolulu and 
Tahiti, at the depth of 2 350 fathoms—over two miles 
and a half—a vast layer of this materlal exfsts. Falling 
upon land this impalpable dust is undistinguishable ; 
but accumulating for centuries in the sea depthe it forms 
a wondrous story of continuous bombardment of this 
planet by cometary bodies. 


At a reception to the Rev. Dr. Seward, in New Butain, 
Conn., recently, reminiscences were in order. It was 
said that Dr. Seward insisted, when appointed pastor, 
in 1836, that he should not be called upon for more than 
two public services each Sunday ; that one member of 
the church shortly afterward prayed that the pastor 
would receive grace to preach in the morning and after- 
noon, and, ‘if his strength held out, he might continue 
in the evening.” Dr. Seward told of receiving a bushel 
of turnips once for marrying a couple, and some years 
later the bridegroom appeared and passed out a $10 bill, 
saying that ‘‘ bis wife had turned out so well that he felt 
justified in the expenditure.” A man once came into 
church late, and started, with squeaky boots, to walk 
the whole length of a side gallery, when an exchange 
pastor stopped suddenly in his prayer, opened his eves, 
and, pointing a long finger at the disturber, sald, “‘ You 
sit down right where you are.” He then resumed his 
prayer, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
D, APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 
I. 


Earthquakes and other 
Earth Movements. 


By Jonn Mrtnzg, Professor in the Imperial 
College of Engineering, Tokio, Japan. In- 
ternational Scientific Series. With 38 Illus- 
trations. 12mo, cluth. Price, $1 75. 


An attempt is made in this volume to give a ays- 
somatie « os of various Earth Movements. These 
— Ea mr ol or the sudden se move- 
ment of the Earth Tremors, or minute 
movements w ich ee. Bos’ attention by the 
amaliness of their ampli Earth Pulsations, or 
movements which are bverigoked on qoumens — te 
length of their period; h 
movements of long me and large amplitude.” 


Shaftesbury (the First 
Ear)). 


By H. D. Tram. Vol. Il. of English 
Worthies, edited by Andrew Lang. 12mo, 
cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
PREVIOUS VOLUMES IN THE SERIES: 
CHARLES DARWIN.. By Grant ALLEN. 
MARLBOROUGH. By Gzoreos Saintssury. 
“English Worthies” is a new series of small vol- 


umes, consisting of short lives of Englishmen of 
influence ae distincti poe . and it, miflt- 


presen 
naval, lite l, oclenlastical, 
socal, eto.” Bach biography. 








special! Ay BS git: al 

w e ic 
hm | in which his is hero lived, and in special sym- 
pathy, as it were, with his subject. 


III. 


Doris’s Fortune. 


A Novel. By the author of ‘The House on 
the Marsh.” Authorized edition. 12mo, 
paper. Price, % cents. 


The Secret ‘of Her Life. 


A Novel. By Epwarp Jenkins, author of 
“Ginx'’s Baby,"’ etc. 1%mo, paper cover. 
Price, 25 cents, 


Modern Fishers of Men. 


A Tale of the various Sexes, Sects, and Sets 
of Chartville Church and Community. By 
Grorerz L. Raymonp. Anew edition, 12mo, 
paper cover. Price, 25 cents 
For sale by all booksellers, or any volume sent by 
the publishers, by mati, postpaid, on receipt of the 
price. 
1,3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 





SIXTH THOUSAND. 


THE WIND OF DESTINY. 


By ArtacrR SHERBURNE Harpy, author of 
“But Yet a Women.”’ $1.25. 


‘* An interesting, beautiful, and touch- 
ing story, ... rich in thought and fine 
in feeling. ... Theintellectual power in 
the book ts marked, likewise the artistic 
refinement and delicacy of it.’’—(Lit- 
erary World, Boston. 

‘This story hasa singular beauty of 
thought and style; itis deeply poetic in 
conception, and itis genuinely poeticin 
the apirit and method of its develop- 
ment.’’—[Christian Union, New York. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Putlishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston; 
11 E. 17th St., New York. 


THE PILGRIM TEACHER 


CONTAINS: 
Lesson Notes, by M. C. Hazard. 


Hints for Pri Teachers. 
Timely Articles for Teachers and Scholars. 
Discriminating Book Notices 


Meuiy Reports of a 8. 8. Library Reading 
mmittee. 

Con jonal News for Congregavional Sun- 
day Schools. 


TH LGRIM TEACHER... Monthly.— 
Format 9f UM y, per year, 65 cents ; Six 
Copies or more, “y hs address, 55 cents. 

one eh tAL OFFER: To any who are not 

Pilgrim Teacher,” > who 

will now subscribe for the year 1887, at regular 

individual or club rates, we will Ly itt. ay the 

remainder of the year 1886. without charge— 18 
issues for one year’s subscrip*ion. 


Sample copies free. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 





The Southern Bivouac. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


* A good thing in itself, and a sign of promise.” 
—([The Literary World. 

“ Among the most interesting magazines that 
come to our table.’’—[Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

“It isa source of genuine pleasure to open 
‘The Southern Bivouac’ these days.”—[Boston 
Herald. 

“Has fallen in closely behind the three lead- 
ing magazines of this country.”—[New Orleans 
Times-Democrat. 


For Sale by all Newsdealers. 


CONTENTS FOR JULY. 
I 


The First Day of Real War. Illustrated, 
" F. G. DeFontaine. 


Old Time Bervice, J.M. Wright. 


John H. Morgan, : W.R. McAdoo. 
The Trappist Abbey ; 
Illustrated, ; Morton M. Casseday. 
chests J. O'Malley. 
The War in ated i 


Fra Benedict, 
R. H. Musser. 


Charles Gayarre, Paul H. Hayne. 
Vill. 
Placid Englehart, Illustrated, 


L. T. Cunningham. 


IX. 
Southern Summer Resorts, [ilustrated, 
Felix L. Oswald. 


The Summit of Chillowee, Wm, Perry Brown. 
Xf. Cemment and Criticism. 
XII, Editor's Table. 
XIII. Salmagundi. 
We call special attention to the article on Fort 
Sumter, which will be unusually well illustrated. 


Send 20 cents for Sample Copy. 
One Year, $2. Six Months, $1, 
Bound volume for the year ending 
May, 1886, sent on receipt of $3. 


JUST PUBLISHED : 


Childhood, Boyhood, Youth 


By COUNT LYOF N, TOLSTOIL, 
With Portrait of the Author. 12mo, $1.50. 

A series of remini and traditi of the 
author’s early life, in which, under the guise of flo- 
tion, are reflected his mental and moral youth— 
showing that the author’s ideas of thirty years ago 
were precisely similar to those which he is putting 
in practice to-day in his own person. 








ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR : 


ANNA KARENINA. 


Royal 12mo, $1.75. 
(Fourth Thousand now ready.) 


MY RELIGION. 


(Third Thousand now ready.) 
12mo, $1.35, 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & C0, 


13 Astor Place, New York. 








Remember! 
The Glad Refrain 


The New ater School Song Book, by Lowry 
& Doang, is crowded with stirring Hymns 
set to fresh and delightful music by the au- 
thors and others, acknowledged to be among 
the most popular composers in the land. 


Remember! 
The Glad Refrain 


aes ue comes before you purchase. It is 
at will stand the test; the Hymns 
are o firet aioe and the music is faultless. 


Remember ! 
The Glad Refrain 


Is sold at $25 per 1 0 copies, which is much 
cheaper than books of new music of its clase 
have ever been offered before. 


Sent for examination on receipt of price. 
SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


BIGLOW & MAIN,76 East Ninth St., New York 
Chicago House, 81 Randolph Street. 

| the market.—_WM. DE LOSS LOVE, 

Jr, Pastor, Pearl St. Ch., Hartford, June 

4, 86. 





HAVE examined the Lavupgs DominI, 
and think it the best book of the kind in 





, Those answering an Advertisement wif 

sonfer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union.’ 





THE BEST MUSIC | Pure Mutual. 


For Vacation Time at the Mountains, the 
Seaside, or in the Social Circle, Ditson & 
Co.’s Music Books are an unfailing source of 
entertainment, 

Vocal. 

Minstrel Songs, Old and New $2.00 | 
College Songe (With new popular songs), a 
War Songs (Grand Army and Patriotic), 50 
Choice Vocal Duets, 
American Ballad Collection, 


poe va 


merrily in hotel parlors, boat rides, and excursions, 
For Piano. 

Piano Classics, Moderately diffieult and 
very tasteful Piano Pieces. 
For Summer Retina. there is nothing more | 

delightfully fresh and fascinating than 


The Letters of Mozart (2 vols., each @1.25). 
The Letters ef Mendelasohn (2 vols., each $1.50). 
Beethoven's Letters, 

Beethoven's Biographical Romance, 
Mozart's Romantic Biography, 

The Soprano, 4 Musical Novel, 


81.50 


81.00 

These, with the various lives of the great tone 
masters, are most valuable as well as interesting, 
and should be in every — nme 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. | 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient ond Modern Werke of Art, embrac 
Ing reproduc 





ions of fam ‘aintings. 
for catalogue and, etc Ben ai ver’ 7000 - 
| a oO zi sa 
jecta Mention thie paper. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH co.,, 
328 Washington &t , Boston. Mase. 


REMINGTON 


Standard Typewriter 


Does thrice the work of the pen, and relieves the 





writer from 
fatigue. At- 
tention is 
called to the 
increased ex- 

sy COllence of 
R this incom- 
* parable ma- 





; chine. Buy it | 
with the sittings of returning it unbroken at 
any time within thirty days C.O.D. for full price | 
paid if not absolutely satisfactory in every re- 
spect. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
839 Broadway, New York. 





THE NATIONAL COUNCIL. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES OF THE UNITED STATES will hold its —_ 
triennial session the Union Park Church in 
Chicago, beginni: ednesday, Oct. 13, at Th AM. 
and continuing probably one week. The rule and 
ratio of representation of the churches 
found on page 2 of the Year-Book for 1886, ae an the 

to send their delegates 
accordingly. 


eA 
Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D., 534 Washington Bd , Chi- 

cago, nL, is chairman of the local committee of | 
arrange me’ nts, and all delegates are ated 
requested tosend their names to him immediate 
upon ap! ipemane, an4 their entertainment will iy 
pro It is important that they give 
explicitly full Jirst name, any title,as Rev or !ea, 
post-o address, and the exact name of the — 
— they represent. The a of the roll 

ance, as accurately od age ible, will save valu- 
able came. The various Sta retaries will fur- 
redentials ; and copies can be obtained 





owe 


from the secre! of the Council. 
Committees which are to report are named in the 
Year-Book, e 223. hi 


er special topics and 
speakers are announced by the Year-Book; and 
fuller ay of the programme will be made in 
due time. It is confidently anticipated that this 
session will be one of special interest and impor- 


tance, 
SAMUEL B, CaPEN, Chatrman of Frovisional Com. 
Henry A. Hazen, Secretary. 





hoVisiteth the Fatherless aad 
Widow in their Affiiction.’’ 





N order not to make any further chneee,. and y 


leave the price a nominal one, our Re —~$- MI ixe4 
Paint a we 1, as pees gallon. after the firs 
July. h Manufacturing Co., Eg 


Rockland Rca New York. 





50 ota. | 
The last is a large sheet-music size book, and | 
all contain just the songs that make the time pass } 


| It has the 


ain 


81.50) 


81.50) 


———— 
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Thoroughly Conservative. 


The Fidelity 
Mutual Life Association 


914 WALNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


largest ratio of 
assets to liability of any Life 
Insurance Company in Amer- 
ica. 

It furnishes absolute insur- 
|ance FIFTY PER CENT. BE- 
LOW the level premium rates, 
and already saved its policy- 
holders over 


| ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


| uring its first seven years. 
| Its POLICY CONTRACT is 
| Plain, simple, untechnical, and 
| incontestable after five years. 
| All policies have a CASH 
SURRENDER VALUE at end 
| of life expectation, thus afford- 
|ing pecuniary aid in old age, if 
| desired. 


| 


;| Asteady,conservative growth, 


with over 5,000 SELECTED 
RISKS REPRESENTINGOVER 
$12,000,000 INSURANCE. 


THE BEST COMPANY FOR AGENTS, 


because it has the lowest death 
rate, affords the best security, 
and pays the most liberal com- 
mission. 

For further 
dress 


information ad- 


NEWsr = hee President. 


A book of 10 pages, 
The best book for an 





advertiser to consult, be 
he ae rienced or other 
It contains lists 


AGVERTSING © of ne wspapers and esti- 
mates of the cost of ad- 


vertising. The advertiser who wants to spend one 
dollar findsin it the information he requires, while 
for him who will frivest one hundred t? cusand dol- 
lars in advertising, a scheme is indicated which 
will meet his every requirement, or can be mede to 
do 80. by slight pees easily arrived at by corre- 
One bundred and fifty-three editions 
have been we Sent, postgcts to any address 
for 10 cents. Ap to GEO. JWELL & CO., 
NEWSPAPER A 3 -RTISING BUREAU, Spruce 
St. (Printing House Sq.), New York. 


ELSON'S 


Sanday School Boeks and (ards, 
Approved by al! Evangelical Denominations 














Sznp ror CaTALoGuR 


T, NELSON & SONS, 42 BleeckerS*,, N.Y 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough.. 


His last xd crowning life work, brim full of thrilling inter- 
humor and try ht, pure, and good, full ox 
“laughter and tears,” it selis ch ght to all. To it is added 
the Life and Death of Ms. Gough, by Rev. LYMAN AG- 
ae TT. 1000 Agents Wanted, Mer nand Women. @100 
to #2004 month made. Oy Distance no hindrance as we 
eve Extra Terms and Pay Freights. Write for circulars te 
- D. WORTHINGTON & CO., iartford, Conn. 














} Send siX Cents 
fcr a sample 


INENE 


_IeCOLLAR 
| And Pair of Caffs 





Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Muri!! 
Indispensable and economical for hot weather. 
| Made of cloth, and are completely REVERSIBLE. 





| Correct styles. Perfect fit. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 


Address, stating size, 
27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 





PRIESTLEY'S WHITE 


Are of the same materials as the Henriettas, and put up inthe same way. 


SILK-WARP FABRICS 


Five dis- 


tinct fabrice, Clairette, Feather, Snowflake, Convent, and Gypsy Cloth, 


each in six grades, show respectively Canvas, Crape, Momie, Armure, and 
weaves, and come in cream shades and in snow-white for mourning. 


Plain 
They will be 


found to furnish a variety in warmth, style, and price, to suit all temperatures and 
occasions, and all styles of making and trimming. 

They are for sale by all the principal dealers in the large cities, and in New York 
City by Lord & Taylor, Stern Bros., 
Simpson, Crawford & Simpson. 


Jackson’s Mourning Store, B. Altman & Co., and 














| PERRY & G28 5nd 


of care rior Quality, 


” r val ‘on, Stub 
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‘ees fc, om & to, 


Sole Agents 3 B’way, N.Y. 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


During the recent vis!t of Liszt to London and Parts 
the papers were full of storles and anecdotes concerning 
him, of which some were amusing, and others served 
to show how rea’ly great a genius is h's. We kepta 
number of those which {interested us, and are therefore 
able now to give here 3 sma!! budget of ‘‘ Lieztiana :” 

‘Liszt in London told a friend that when he and 
Chopin were young, some one told him that Chopin had 
atalent for mimicry. Liszt said to the Polish planist : 
‘ Come round to my rooms this evening, and exhibit this 
talent of yours’ S» Chopin came,in a blonde wig. ‘I 
was very blonde at that time,’ sald L'ezt. Presently an 
acquaintance of Li<z*’s came in, and Chopin went to 
meet him, and took off L'szt’s voice and manner so per- 
fectly that the man was completely deceived, and made 
an appointment with h!m for the next day. ‘ And there 
I was in ths room all the time,’ Liezt remarked, laugh- 
ing.” 





‘** What was there so extraordinary in Liszt’s playing 
that nobody—nobody—could come near him ?’ a lady 
correspondent asks me ; and several others, if not in the 
same words, want me to explain what defies explana- 
tion. I will just say so much: Liszt is compsrabdle to 
no other pianist in this, that every other, even Rubin- 
stein, is formed after him or some one elee. Liszt, they 
say, is the pupil of Czerny, who, in reality, gave hima 
dozen lessons. Those who knew Cz:rny wil] smile at 
the notion that he formed a Titan like Liszt, who is his 
own work. More than any planist who ever lived is he 
himself. He played hisown compositions better than 
any one, just as Thalberg did; but at the same time he 
played all classical music better, too, and that Thalberg 
could not do. I stood behind his chair one evening 
when he played with Ernst the ‘ Kreutzer’ sonata ata 
soirée which his publisher Haslinger gave. Of course 
every body knows every note of the ‘ Kreutzer’ sonata ; 
but he played his part so that no‘ only the audience 
thought he must have added to the written notes, but I, 
who looked at the music and at his hands, could not 
imagine that what I heard was only what I saw, so 
imm 3nte was the effect he produced with the well-known 
notes. He perfectly eclipsed Ernst; and those who 
understand how much greater as an instrument is the 
effect of the violin than the plano will appreciate the 
feat. I remember when Vieuxtemps played with Thal- 
berg a fantasia on motifs from the ‘ Sonnambula,’ he out. 
did Thalberg, which surprised me, so that he said after 
the performance : ‘ C'est l'sffalre de l instrument. Don- 
nez-moi quel planiste que ce soft, j3 lecraseral par la 
pulssance de mes cordes.’ Yet such was not the case 
with Liszt, who made the instrument something that it 
was not under anybody else’s hand than his. Balzac 
sald the keys bent under his hands, not his fingers. 
Liszt gave, in Vienna, concerts at midnight, after the 
opera (let any one else try the experiment), and yet not 
for love or money could you get a seat two hours after 
the subscription was opened. I remember that one seat 
was found for the Countess R., a Pollsh beauty, after 
all the seats were occupfed ; and do you know where ?7— 
in the S of the piano. All the available seats against the 
straight side of it being taken, a clair was placed in the 
small half-circle. It was then that he left a glove on the 
deck ; and | myself saw a piece of that glove torn into 
ehreds, which were distributed like relics in the médatl- 
lon of the Princess B , the sister of the beautiful Princess 
8 , who quarreled with her for that bit of kid. I will 
only give one item, which may possibly convey an idea 
of what his technique used to be, not to speak of the 
difficulties of the old style, which, from the time of the 
Hummel school, pianists were expected to do, nor of the 
inexplicable endurance of his shake with the last two 
fingers, as, for instance, in his ‘ Purttant’ fantasia. But 
what will seem incredible to those who have not heard 
it is that once he played the little study in F minor of 
Chopin; and, having played it in so rapid and so mar- 
velously even a manner as to be compelled to repeat it, 
do you know what he did? He played it in octaves ! 
Understand it if you can, or ask anybody living to do 
it. I can only ssy I heard it, although at the time I did 
not trust my own ears. It is well known that once in 
Paris Chopin and L'szt played at Chopin’s house ; and 
some of the audience were kind enough to say that the 
style of both was marvelous, but that, with all due rec- 
ognition of Liezt’s unequaled powers, he could not play 
Chopin’s compositions like Chopin ; to which Liszt was 
the first to agree. Later on in the evening Chopin was 
asked again to plsy, and Liszt said a few words in his 
ears, after which Chopin sald : ‘ Will you allow all the 
lights to be extipguished ? It will be more dreamy, mcre 
poetica’.’” Avnsi fut fail, and the performance was, if 
anything, st'll more heartrending, more tearful, more 
romantic. When, at last, the sounds were ended, anda 
light was brought in again, they nearly knelt to Chopin, 
who quietly said: ‘1t was Liszt who played, and he 
deceived you all!’ It reminds one of the story of Apel- 
le3, at whose grapes the birds had pecked, and who 





asked Zeuxis, when he brought him a picture covered 
with a light gauze, to remove it and let him well admire 
his masterpiece. But the gauze was painted, and Apel- 
les sald: ‘ You have done a greater wonder than I have, 
for I have deceived only birds, and you have deceived 
me, who am an artist.’ Soto deceive the great artists 
there assembled is what only Liszt, in the whole world, 
could do. Buta volume would barely suffice to enu- 
merate the extraordinary, the unheard-of, feats of this 
giant, and I only mention this to give you a slight idea 
of what I meant when I said that nobody, without 
exception, can approach him.” 


We extract the following anecdote from an esteemed 
English contemporary : ‘‘ During his second visit to St. 
Petersburg, the Tsar Nicholas invited L'szt to a soirée at 
the Winter Palace, and in the course of the evening 
personally asked him to play. An Impertfal request be- 
ing equivalent to acommand, L'szt sat down to the plano 
avd commenced one of his brilliant Hungarian Rhapso- 
dies. The Tsar, instead of bestowing that exclusive at- 
tention upon the performance to which Liszt was accus- 
tomed, and which, in fact, he exacted from his audiences 
in private as well as in public—no matter of what exalted 
elements they might happen to be compored—entered 
into an animated conversation with one of his generals, 
talking in his usual and by no means subdued tone of 
voice. Liszt went on playing for a minute or so, at the 
expiration of which time, seeing that the Emperor was 
not listening to him, he suddenly came to a full stop, 
and rose from his seat at the instrument. Tableau ! 
Although he had paid no heed to Liszt’s performance, 
Nicholas Alexandreivich missed the sound of the plano, 
and sent one of his chamberlains to ask the artist why 
he had ceased playing—whether he was ind{sposed or 
the plano had not been properly tuned. Liezt’s steely 
gray eyes flashed with righteous indignation as ke replied: 
‘The Tsar well knows that whilst he is speaking every 
other voice—even that of music—is bound to be mute !' 
So saying he turned his back to the astonished official, 
and abruptly left the room. Tsar Nicholas took in good 
part the severe reproof ad™inistered to him by the fear- 
less pianist, to whom he sent a costly gift the next day ; 
and ever after, when Liezt’s name was mentioned in his 
presence, spoke of him with cordial admiration as a 
musician who not only respected himself, but had the 
courage to insist upon respect being paid to his art, 
‘even’ (as the Tsar was wont to observe) ‘by igno- 
rant persons like myself, who know so little about music 
that they do not deserve that great artists should waste 
their time and talents in trying to amuse them.’” 








COLLEGE NEWS. 


CorNELL Unrversity.—For the first time in the his- 
tory of the University the Baccalaureate was preached 
by the President. Strictly speaking, President Adams's 
baccalaureate was an address, and not a sermon, as no 
text was taken, and he is not aclergyman. The general 
subject was the uses and limitations of liberty. The 
social events of the week were unusually attractive, the 
amateur dramatic performance being a particularly inter- 
esting feature. The class exercises took place on Tues- 
day, the class oration being delivered by E. D. A. 
Delima, the poem by W. E. Hugill, and the essay by 
Miss A. M. Paddock. The class memorial was pre 
sented to the University by J. T. Sackett. It consists of 
the sum of $1,000, to be used as a Junior contest fund. 
At the meeting of the Board of Trustees, President 
Adams's first report showed a gain of seventy five in the 
number of students, and increased strength in the mate- 
rial equipment of the University and the various depart 
ments of instruction. The most important point in the 
report was the recommendation of the establishment of 
a Jaw school. This recommendation was concurred in 
by the trustees, and it was decided to open such a de- 
partment in the fall of 1887. At the meeting of the 
associate alumni Mr. Van Clees, of Ithaca, was re- 
elected alumni trustee for five years. Enthusiastic 
applause met the expression of the opinion that the 
choice of Dr. Adams as President had been more than 
justified by the first year of his administration. The 
Commencement exercises took place on Thursday. 
A. B. Cornell, Governor Foraker, of Ohio, Erastus 
Brooks, Stewart L. Woodford, Henry W. Sage, and 
other prominent men were on the platform. The grad- 
uating class numbered elghty-two. For the first time 
in the history of the University honorary degrees were 
conferred, the title of Doctor of Laws being bestowed 
on ex-President Andrew D. White and on President 
David 8S. Jordan, of the Indiana State University. 


Brown University.—The Class Day, or Students’ 
Day, as it is sometimes called here, occurred on Satur- 
day, June 12. The subject of the oration, by W. B. 
Parshley, was ‘‘ Influence of Metaphysical Thought on 
Politics.” The Baccalaureate sermon was preached by 
President Robinson from the text, ‘‘ Thou shalt worship 
the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve.” The 





sermon, before the religious soclety was preached Sun- 
day evesing by the Rev. Dr. Greer, from the text, ‘‘The 
field is the world.” Oa Tuesday, which was specially 
devoted to the alumni and Poi Beta Kappa meetiaz, the 
orator of the day was the Rev. James O. Murray, D.D., 
of Princeton, his theme being, ‘‘ English Literature, its 
Scope and Method.” Wednesday was Commencement 
Day ; fifty-elght young men graduated. For the first 
time in the history of the college there was no Latin sa- 
lutatory or valedictory address. A special feature of the 
occasion was the unveiling of a fine portrait of Professor 
J. L. Lincoln, painted by the famous Eaglish artist 
Herkomer. The following honorary degrees were con- 
ferred : Doctor of Divinity, the Rev. James McWainnle, 
of Cambridge, Mass., of the class of 1867; Doctor of 
Laws, the Rev. James O. Murray, D.D., of Princeton 
College, of the class of 1850; and Stephen Osgood 
Shepard, of the class of 1836. In President Robinson’s 
report he recommends that young women be admitted 
to examination to enter the university on the same terms 
as young men, and that certificates be granted to them 
under the seal of the college ; that, if there are a sufli- 
clent number of applicants to warrant the trial of the 
experiment, young women shall have the use of the 
recitation rooms in Sayles Memortlal Hall; that instruc- 
tion be given by professors, etc., and that the tuition 
recelved shall be pald to those thus giving instruc- 
tion. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE City or NEw York —Dr. Tay- 
lor’s Baccalaurate text was the exceedingly pointed one, 
Jeremiah xxxv., 5: ‘‘Seekest thou great things for 
thyself ? Seek them not.” The Class Day exercises took 
place in the Asbury Church on Monday. At the Com- 
mencement exercises at the Academy of Music on 
Thursday night Chancellor H4ll presided, and there were 
ten orations from members of the graduating class. 
Nine students recelved the degree of B A., elght that of 
BS.,six that of CE, threethatof MA. twothat of 
M.S., and fifteen that of M D ; the following honorary 
degrees were conferred: LLD., the Rev. Thomas 
Armitage, D.D., New York; Austin Abbott, New 
York ; William Henry Browne, Washington. D.D., 
the Rev. Samuel Henderson Virgin, New York; the 
Rev. Robert Cyndylen Jones, Cardiff, Wales ; the R-v. 
Adolphus F’. Schauffler, New York. 


Rutcers CoLtece —The alumni oration wa; dellv 
ered on June 22, by Professor Alexander Johnston, of 
Princeton College. while the lIlterary socleties were ad- 
dressed by Charles E. Fitch, editor of the Rochester 
**Democrat” and Lecturer on Journalism in Cornell 
University. The financial condition of the college is 
encouraging. The endowment fund has been enlarged 
by $67,000, actually pald in. Uader Dr, Gates'’s admin- 
istration the college is also gaining in the number of 
students as well as in quality of instruction. 





UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA —The one hundred 
and thirtieth annual Commencement of this institution 
took place on June 14, at the Philadelphia Academy of 
Music. Degrees were conferred upon twenty-five 
Bachelors of Art, and upon fifty seven Buchelors of 
Science, and upon fifty three Bachelors of Law. Among 
the honorary degrees were the following: D D., the 
Rev. John Andrews Harris, the Rev. Joseph D. Newlin, 
the Rev. Theodore L. Selp. LLD, the Most Rav. 
Archbishop of Philadelphia, P. J. Ryan, D.D.; Chief 
Justice of Delaware, Joseph Parsons Comegys. 





Notrs —At Johns Hopkins University the degree of 
Doctor of Pillosophy was conferred upon seventeen 
candidates on June 14; that of Bachelor of Arts upon 
thirty-one candidates.—— Wesleyan University, at Mid- 
dletown, Conn., has no Class Day this year, owing to a 
disagreement among the members. There are forty-five 
graduates.——The Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, LL D., de. 
livers the address before the Yale Law School on Tues- 
day, June 29. The inauguration ceremonles of Pres!- 
dent Dwight, which will take place on Thursday, will 
correspond closely with those adopted at the inangura- 
tion of President Porter. It is to be regretted that 
Senator Evarts will not be able to deliver the oration. 
A prospectus has just been sent out of the new courses 
in Political and Social Science offered in the department 
of Philosophy and the Arts ——The New York Normal 
College has had the large number of 1.553 students for 
the last year ; last year 933 applications were made for 
admission, of which only 690 could be cons!dered. 
Hereafter non-residents of the city will be rigidly ex 
cluded.—_— At Carleton College the Rev. Dr. Henry M. 
Scudder, of Chicago, delivered the missionary address 
on Sunday, June 13. The graduating exercises took 
place on the following Thursday ——At the tenth Com- 
mencement of the Vanderbilt University at Nashville, 
Tenn., June 17, Chancellor Garland stated that the year 
had been the most successful in the history of the inst!- 
tution.——Franklin and Marshal] College graduated 
twenty-elght students last week. 
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A GREAT UNDERTAKING. 


For the past five years The Century 
Co. has been engaged in preparing a 
dictionary of the Engiish language, of 
which Professor William D. Whitney, of 
Yale College, 1s editor-in-chlef—the pur- 
pose being to make a more comprehensive 
work than has yet appeared in popular 
form, to include, in addition to a very 
full collection of individual words in all 
departments of the language, all technical 
phrases, not self explaining, io law, the 
mechanical arts, the sclences, etc. Inceed, 
it is designed to make this dictionary so 
complete in its definitions of all branches 
of science and art that even the spectalist 
will need notbing further. The number 
of ‘‘new” words in many of these depart- 
ments is sald to be surprisingly great 
The dictionary will have e]so a remark- 
ably complete system of cross references, 
and will embody in itself a dictionary of 
synonyms which will add greatly to its 
value. 

A prominent feature of the new work 
will be its encyclopedic character. Its 
definitions will be fuller and more com- 
plete than is customary in works of this 
kind ; it will go further into the various 
uses and meanings of words, and in many 
cases will give full explanations and de 
scriptions of matters historical, scientific, 
legal, mechanical, etc. Quite an army of 
persons has been at work for several years 
reading standar! American and English 
books in search of quotations, of which 
an immense number will be used. Amerl- 
can writers, such as Emerson, Lowell, 
Hawthorne, Irving, Whittier, Longfellow, 
Holmes, and our distinguished scientists, 
are recelving special attention. 

The publishers are taking great palns 
with the iliustrations, of which there will 
be about 5.000. They are employing the 
same class of artists and engravers that 
contribute to their magazines, and they 
mean to make the result something hither 
to unknowa in the world of dictionaries 
Each picture as it is drawn, and again 
after it is engraved, is submitted to the 
specialist to whose department it belongs, 
that its eclentific accuracy may be 
guaranteed. Of these specialists there are 
about thirty, working at thefr homes in 
New York, Baltimore, Washington, New 
Haven, Cambridge, and elsewhere, each 
being individually responsible for all the 
definitions {n his department, and ali 
under the general supervision of Professor 
Whitney, who will himself have special 
charge of the definitions in the department 
of philology, in which he is famous, and 
cf the spelling and pronunciation, It is 
understood that he will not adopt a 
phonetic method of spelling, though on 
theoretical grounds he is known to favor 
it. Professor Whitney {3 not only recog: 
nized as the most eminent American 
philologist, but the London ‘‘ Saturday 
Review” has recently pronounced him 
the foremost English-speaking scholar in 
his department. In addition to the 
specialists, a force of about fifty assistants 
has been busy collating material and pre 
paring copy for the printer, the fina) 
work on which {s done with type-writing 
machines at The Century Company’s 
office. 

It is estimated that upwards of a quarter 
of a million of dollars will be spent upon 
the Century Dictionary before it is ready 
for publication. The work of type-setting 
and printing will be done by the De Vinne 
Press, in the new building into which 
they have recently moved. 








THE ROADRUNNERS. 
These birds have a most remarkable 
habit, so remarkable that for many years 


I was extremely skeptical about it, never, 


being able to find any one who had 
actually seen the performance, but I was 
fortunate this winter in conversing with 
two persons who can testify to the truth 
of the story that is to be found in at least 
one work on birds, It appears that the 
roadrunner has a strong and decided 
antipathy to the rattlesnake, upon what 
grounds it is difficult to tell—probably the 


anake preys upon the birds, old and young. 
However, the birds actually destroy the 
snake ina most methodical fashion, and 
in a way that shows that something more 
than mere instinct has been brcught into 
play. 

When a rattler is discovered asleep in 
the sun, the birds are very careful not to 
disturb it, and proceed with great dill- 
gence to collect the detached leaves of the 
prickly pear in which their nest {s often 
hullt. These they place in an irregular 
circle about the sleeping reptile, piling 
them up higher and higher, until finally 
the snake {a in the center of a corral of the 
spine-covered leaves. Now the latter is 
awakened by a peck from the bird, and 
strikes and is wounded by the spines, 
This enrages it, and every move adds to 
its torture, until finally it 1s completely 
{mpaled by the horrible weapons that 
cover the leaves, and elther dies from this 
cause or falls a ready victim to the power- 
ful bill of the roadrunners. One of my 
informants stated that he watched the 
operations of a pair of these birds for sev- 
eral hours, during which time they 
nauled the heavy leaves a considerable 


distance to pile them about their enemy. 
My other informant had never seen the 
birds at work, but in Arizona had fre- 
quently found the prickly pear corrals, in 
the center of which was the skeleton of 
the rattlesnake. Inatinct prompts the 
attack upon the snake, but it is intellf 
gence that dictatesto the bird that the 
rrickly pear leaves bear spines that will be 
fatal to the reptile.—[{San Francisco Call. 








HOW A WOUNDED SOLDIER FOUND 
RELIEF. 


FLEMINGTON, N.J., October 31, 1885. 

Drs. STARKEY & Pain: Dear Sirs,— 
Your letter under the date of October 25 
came to hand last evening, and 1 hasten to 
reply. 

I am sorry you felt it needful to ask ‘*‘ per- 
mission’? to doathing so obviously right, 
and a thingI am myself doting at every favor- 
able opportunity ; viz., state for the benefit 
of other sufferers what Compound Oxygen 
has done for me, 

You certainly and most cheerfully have 
my unqualified permission to use any infor- 
mation concerning my case that you have, or 
that I can give. 

What it did for me is so remarkable that it 
is with diffidence I tell the whole truth, except 
where I am well known. 

During the war, at the battle of Fredericks- 
burg, a minie ball went crashing through my 
spiuve lengthwise, passing, the surgeons said, 
as close to spinal cord as it could and not 
sever it. Inflammation was only kept down 
by treatment with ice in Washington for a 
month afterwards, 

By spells since, and sometimes for about a 
year together, the suffering has amounted to 
extreme agony, 80 great that nual’ it 
seems, must have been the result had | not 
been quieted with morphine before I got the 
Compound Oxygen. ‘The last ** pull’? I had 
(and I had them at intervals of about two 
years) ended with the use of Compound Oxy- 
gen in the summer of 1882, 

The day the Compound Oxygen came I was 
not able to sit up to have my bed made, so 
sat up in bed to inhale, and thought, as I did 
rhe = sold again ; this will amount to noth- 

ng. 

tlowever, determined to follow directions, 
I inhaled again in the evening, and, instead 
of six doses of morphine that evening, as on 
the evening before, I only took one small 
dose, and slept more than usual and better. 
Che next night took no morphine, and slept 
good eight hours, and in less than a week I 
rode out in a carriage two or three miles, 
and in less than two weeks walked (on 
crutches) a quarter of a mile at a time. 

Like most of all who get up feeling ‘‘so 
good,”’ but whose judgment is as feeble as 
the body, I would overdo and get down, 
but I would get up almost as soon. These 
downs and ups covered a space of perhaps 
three morths, since which time I have not 
been confined to the bed nor the house for a 
day ; but of course an injury so great is a 
permanent one, Of such a@ nature is the 
injury that at times (more likely after a spell 
ot writing) any person standing close to me, 
when I turn my head slowly, can hear a 
grating sound similar to that produced by 
rubbing a knife on a whetstone. Of course 
such a mangling and tearing of the nerves 
centering (do they not?) along the spine 
leaves me in a constantly enfeebled con- 
dition, but when the brain feels strained and 
the nerves sensitive, a few days’ use of the 
Compound Oxygen brings back (has every 
time so far) an increase of vitality, and all 
the health that can be put into a body that 
bas been so harshly handled, and much more 
than you doctors encouraged me to hope for 
when | asked your advice concerning it. I 
regard Compound Oxygen as nature’s strong 
right hand for repairing bodily waste and 
damage. 

Yours truly, (Rev.) J. C. SuNDERLIN. 

A treatise of nearly two hundred pages on 
Compound Oxygen will be sent free to an 
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COLGATE & CO'S 
CASHMERE BOUQUET PERFUME. ? 
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eTHE SALVATOR FOR JNVALIDS AND THE AGED * 
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plenty of lurg capacity, though they generally smile 
rather than bawl, especially when Imperial Granum is 
placed in their sight. IT IS REALLY A CAPITAL 
FOOD, one that can be commended as furnishing 

the best principles for infant diet. It is called for not 

only for babes, but IT HAS A VERY LARGE 
SALE AS A FOOD FOR INVALIDS, and we 

learn from its proprietors that the sales are not 

only increasing constantly, but those who use 

it SEEM BETYER PLEASED THAN 
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address on oy co to Drs. STARKEY 
Pa ey, 1,529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARTLETTS FOOD 









Or Pepsinated Nutriment. Prepared on strictly scientific principles. Contains VITAL- 
IZING aud BRAiN producing material, combined with Pure Nutriment, and is estly 
digested. It has strong nutritious properties and does notconstipate Itis the safest, Baost 


reliable, perfected and acceptable Food ever presented to the puuiic, 


ABY’S DELICHT. 


Mrs. Gideon Currier writes March 14, 1886: “J came to my daughter and found her with a 
young babe, which weighed six pounds when born; ata month oldit had not gained any. When 
six weeks old J gave it Bartlett’s Food; the day the baby was three months od she weighed 


fifteen pounds and the doctor said be never saw a child In better condition.” 


EST FOR INVALIDS. 


A lady writes: “IT owe my lite to my physician and Bartlett’s Food, I was sick with nervous 
rostration; too weak to digest food, contined to my bed most of the time, andit seemed almost 
Enpossible for me tolive. My physician advised me to take your Food. I began to gain right 
away, and in a short time was better than I had been for years, and am still enjoying good healthy 

Price, 25<. gnd 50c,. Seot by mail on receipt of THEI : 
GILMAN BROTHERS, Proprietors, Boston, ‘ 
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FINANCIAL. 


The report of exports at the New York 
port amounted to over $7,000,000 for last 
week, aggregating a larger sum consider- 
ably than in the corresponding week a 
year ago; while the imports for the week 
are only $5,800,000. The tide in favor of 
larger exports and smaller imports seems 
to have fairly set in. - The decline in the 
price of wheat, which met with a check 
last week, was again renewed during the 
past few days, on account of the heavy 
receipts from interior at the centers, and 
has resulted in such a sharp shrinkage es 
toaccelerate the foreign shipments. This 
export movement took on large proportions 
during May, and has contiaued, with a} 
brief respite, ever since; so that, while 
shipments of meats and provisions have 
been on a diminished scale, there have 
been very satisfactory returns from ali the 
ports for corn, wheat, and cotton. The| 
increase in the latter staple for May we! 
gave in our last. We see no reason, no~ 
why anything should occur to check thi is | 
large volume of exports. The great} 
promise for heavy wheat crops (of winter | 


and spring) is being daily made surer | 


of confirmation by the favorable climatic 
conditions, The rough esilmate for wheat 
for 1886 is now placed by the Bureau of | 
Statistics at over 100,000,000 bushels 
greater than for 1885 and it is probable 
that, if no serious and general drawback 
is experienced, which prospect is now | 
becom'ng remote, a crop of nearly 
500,000,000 bushels is assured for the | 
present season. The effect of such a 
generous yield would be to discourage 
speculation for a rise in wheat, which 


would insure a promp! and constant | 


outward shipment at the ruling prices 
of the world. For two years our ex 


ports of wheat ‘have been checked until | 


the close of each season by lock ups at 
the interior centers, resulting from inor- 
dinate speculation, creating unduly high 
quotations. It should be the desire of all 
legitimate dealers in grains to discourage 
such illegitimate and abnormal specu- 
lations. Our business should be to sell 
our products at the rigbt time for what 
they will bring, conditioned on the world’s 
outlook, as reflected by the world’s prices, 
ascertained at the world’s market, which 
is in England. We cannot overrule Eu- 
ropean markets; that has been proven 
time and again within the past five years, 
at our cost, and our attempts to do so 
bave resulted in diminished shipments, 
anc “onsequent curtailed consumption of 
our cefeals. Let us be wise in our day 


and generation, and accept a fair consid- | 


eration. <t will surely save a sacrifice at 


last. 


zation Committee to the senfor bond 
holders to reduce their interest rates, 
referred to in our past issues, seems to 
have fallen fiat, but a very small amount 
of bonds having accepted the proposal. 
The move, we understand, is likely to 
prove a failure. The attempted reorgani- 
zation of the Texas Pacific Company 
under the Jay Gould scheme will also 
prove abortive. It begins to be clear, at 
last, that the patience of security-holders 
in the Gould enterprises is wearing out, 
and that in the future they intend to have 
something to say about the properties that 
their bonds cover. Itisa healthy sign of 
jthe times that people are beginning to 
| resent Gould dictation where he has no 
| power but his will to enforce his schemes. 
The stock and bond markets have con- 
| tinued to advance, with slight reactions 
pn the whole week past. The Vander- 
| bit stocks, especially, have taken the lead, 
| Lake Shore and New York Central hav- 
| ing made several points in betterment of 
| their respective prices. These have been 
| followed by Chicago and Northwest, the 
| Omaha's, C. C. C. & L, Michigan Cen- 
| tral, Oregon Navigation, Erle, and others ; 





| | fade ed, the movement is more general than 
iat any previous time during this cam- 
|paign. The market for bonds has wid- 
ened, and covers many of the more spec- 
julative lists. A general advance has 
| marked up quotations some two to four 
|per cent., and it looks as if we might 
| ressonably expect a continuance of this 
| better and more general feeling. There 
is certainly a good basis for a fair upward 
| movement, 
| week is as ‘follows : 


| Loans, increase........... ... $3,804,200 






Specie, increase.. 68,900 
| Legal tenders, ine rease 2,035,900 
Deposits, increase . 4,185,400 


Reserve, increase. .. 7a 1,058,450 
| This leaves the surplus bank reserve at 
| about Bis. 000. 





United States Sennnnind 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


_ SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS 


All Stocks and Bonds listed on the New York 
— ne bought and sold on commission 

or Casn. 

Deposit accounts received and interest al- 
lowes on monthly balances subject to draft at 
sight 

Coupons, eeitored interest, and dividends 
collected and placed to credit, for our custom 
ers, without charge. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co., 


1 Nassau St , New York, 
113 Devonshire 8t., Boston. 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT ON 








The passenger warfare between the Chi- | MESSRS, BARING BROTHERS & 00., 


cago and Northwestern roads has been | 
golng on now for some time, and has been 
exaggerated for speculativereasons, The 
fact is that the through passenger traflic | 
on these roads is not a matter of much | 
moment when tested by the aciual results | 
of earnings ; that is, such low-priced fares | 
as have ruled for the past two weeks on 


the Rock Island, the Northwestern, and | 


the St. Paul roads have stimulated pas 


LONDON, 
AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 





SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds 7 to per cent. Sem- 
Annual foterest, Negotiated by W. R. CLARK & 
CY, in sums of @200 and upwards. Prompt Pay- 
ment of Principal and Interest Coupons mode apd 
remitted to lender without cha BEST LO. 
CATLOS IN THE UNION, Ft teen years’ ex, 


se Dger travel tu such a marked degree as stones nee, Ample cap ital W ide connections. er- 


to leave no appreciative effect in the total 
r ceipts of any of these roads. 
proven by the figures, for instance, of the 


intense. The total returns of the North- 


This is| 


e Congregetionalist.” Send for form, circu- 
| lar, ond references before you invest elsewhere. 


Ww. B. CLARK & CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 





past week, while the fight was the more O71. oO} Oo 
6°. iO 8 lo 


western road during the week exhibits | 


$53 000 increase over the same week of | 
i885 and of the St. Paul nearly $30 000 | 
increase. These earnings are indicative of 
the general improvement in business In| 
the Northwest. 

The money market {s becoming caster | 
and easier, until rates for call loans rule 
about one and a half per cent. as the more 
usual rate. The full price for sterling 
exchange now ruling is offset by the 
lower rate for discount in the Bank oi 


England, established last week. The} 


bank is gaining in reserve, and, as ws 
intimated last week, is likely to accumu 
late from this time on for the summer 
The proposition of the Wabash Reorgani- 





The American tn 
meisbure Lowa. incorporatec, Bb Paid up cap 
ital of #500,000 with branches a 
Mivche all, Sake te, offer iirat ty both i fos Toone 
Towa, Minn., Dakota, and Neb., bot — lanc 
Interest Guaranteed. 
Bonds ( nnn yy of the ‘Company, “running. 10 
years, secu. y ortgage joans deposited with 
| Mercantile Trust Co.. N, ¥. It also issues De- 
mand Certificates of Deposit at 5 per cent. interest 
Write for pameeit and references, 
Home Office, Emmetsburg¢, lowa, 
EK. 8. Urmeby, Pres., 150 Nassau 8t., N.Y. 
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62: Debenture Bonds 


OF THE 


FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST €O., 


of Storm Lake, Iowa, 
} “ured by YVortgages an Real Fatat 
| with the TRUSTEE THE METROPOLITAS htt 
i ¢ OF N. ¥., at whose office interest is payable semi 
| annually. 
| For sale at par and accrued interest by 

WM. G. CLAPP, Treasurer, 7 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 





EQUITABLE 
MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES, 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST ° 
GUARANTEED. 


Capital Liability - - - - $600,000 
Cash paidup- - - - - - 300,000 


To give some idea of the size of loans, mar; ee re. 
uired, and where located; we append a few of 
ose ofte 
No. Amount. Security. County. State. 

B. 3,407 $2000 $1,40000 Brown, nsas 

1,900 00 Jefferson, Nebraska. 


. Hy 479 500 00 
531 1,000 00 4,200 00 pon Towa. 
. 3, aos 4,000 00 14.000 00 ~Lawre » Missouri. 


B. 3,483 20,000 00 72,000 00 Nuckolls, ” Nebraska. 
There are statistics showing that during the last 
twenty five years in an investment of over $200,- 
000 YOO not a dollar of principal or interest has 
been lost. This record is without a parallel in the 
— of investments. We believe that a thorou hb 
investigation of the method and care which we o 
serve in taking these securities will show that our 
has hed a system as perfect and well 
defined as that of fire or life insurance. 
REASONS WHY OUR LOANS HAVE 
PROVED 80 SATISFACTORY : 


ist. W 4 — j=l inspect the security before mak- 
a 


2d. We rarely loan over one-third, and never wenseed 
40 per cent. of its present cash value 
Sd. We loan only on first mor 
4th. We accept none but perfect — 17 
5th. We loan only to rrow 
6th. We keep all insurance polleles in in force. 
7th. We see that all taxes are kept paid. 
8th. Our loans are made upon well-improved and 
productive farms in me most prosperous 
— of the United States, where values 
re constantly tcnemieg 
th. our loans net investors 6 per cent. interest, pay- 
able a annually without charge or ex 
em. 
10th. “ ‘mone forwarded to us for investment be 
raw interest upon the date of its 
A at —s of our offices. 
llth, Interest cou are cashed at maturity by 
the First ational 1 Bank of New York, or 
upon presentation at any of our >ffices, 
12th. We guarantee the prompt payment of all in- 
terest at maturity 
13th. We guarantee the ‘payment of principal with 
in two years from maturity 
Do not invest until you have investigated our 
Farm Mortgages. 
Send for our pamphlet, giving full informa- 


OFFICES: 


New York, 208 B’ way: Reston. 22 Court St. 
Charles N. Fowler, V. H. Fitch, Manager. 


rg AOR AINE. Akamene Cy Me 
WORD T re 
NVESTORS, 


SECURITY THE, QERMAN AMERICAN 


RELIABILITY Capital Stock, $180,000. 
Negotiators of 7 per cent. First Mortgage Bonds— 


most aesirable security, im od farms in Da- 
kota, Minnesota, and Iowa. fer to our Board of 





The bank statement for the] tion 





ctors : 
Hon. John A. Sogat Tilinois ; 
sudo 2. M. Bailey , Freeport, I 

aeerenen, | Pres. iM aha fationel, pa. 
e E Aai tor, be Stoux F; Dak. T 
Also to Hon. wen Ww 


yr + hee Chas. R. Dean, Seo! 


Te for information 
and sample loans. 
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WHO 18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THER 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE « 














princi lines East and Wet at oaitinl and ter- 
pontinental tink in tt system of ihsotgh tonnapen 
m oO rai § 

tation which inv: facilitates travel and trafic 


ites and 
between cities of the Atlantic a Paci 
is rf favori‘e ss route to and from points 
ortheas! and itheast, and 
points West, Northwest and Boutin cet ene 


The o Great Rock Island Route 


Guaran’ ts patrons that sense of personal secu- 

rit; forded by a solid, thoroughly Fallestes road- 

tracks of continuous steel val substan- 

tially b ~ yh 4-4) - rolling s - 

. on as human skill can make it, tho safety 

nt buffers, platforms air-brakes, 

and tha rh yo which 

tical opcration of all all its Other specialties of 

is route are Transfers at all passed cou 

Union ote and the 

ts Passenger Equipment 


he Fat. Fapres Fogens © , Lea’ te 
Atchison yy. composed of well ~ 2 oe = 
ga the latest design, and sumptuous Dinin 


ng 

which elaborately cooked are joisurely 
eaten. betw een Ch ‘o and Kansas Ci a 

senate one ity and Atchison 








are also run n the Cel 
one meee toe Albert Lea Route 
3) ) 5 ond, Syrend favorite line between Chicago and 
pate Union Depots for Ae iI points in the in the e Tarritorioe and 
Trains are Tan to, the watering “plasea ince, summer Fe 
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grountest lea Sand Minneasie. Fig sso, the o most |. 





OPPIOCE OP THB 


ATLANTIC’ 
Mutual Insurance Company, 


Nzw Yorg, January 28d, 1886. 
The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1885: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist 
seneery, 1885, to 81st December, cones 
Promiss ‘cn’ Policies sat masked” 
off ist January, 1885............... 1,839,525 10 


Total Marine Premiums.............. $5. 196, 148 148 76 
Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 
uary, 1885, to 8ist December, 1885,$38,770,004 80 
Losses paid during the a 
same period........... $1,915,020 67 
Returns of Pre- —_—— 


miums and 
Expenses. ...$776,712 42 712 42 


The Company has the fol the following assets, 
United States and State of a 
} Sse Stock, City, Bank, and other 


Real’ Estate and —- due the 

Company, estimated at............ 0,000 00 
Premium Notes ay 1 REE 1,508" 143 58 
Cash in Bank "228/897 88 


mount... .. eee eee beep. $12,740,896 46 46 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
heey <f grote, war Se paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Second of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1851 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
ER, or my | legal eopesentatives, on and 
after © Second of February next,from 
which date at interest thereen will bey The 
wen gw pwd =» De roducea at the time of pay- 
it, an 


A dividend *y Forty per cent. is ‘declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for 
the year ending 81st December, 1885, for which 

cates will be issued on and after Tuesday 








JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President, 
’ A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice President, @ 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Company, 
156 & 158 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
ORGANIZED A.D. 1850. 
TO JANUARY 1, 1886,—THIRTY-FIVE YEARS. 





re $50, 104,676.00 
Claims Paid to Policy-holders, Returned 

Premiums, Dividends, etc................ ee 90 
E53 6hkRaAnhbAceace peasddatnsecdeneseean 11,153,827.00 


DESC RIPTION—One < of the the oldest, strongest, best 

POLICIES—Incontestabie, non-forfeitable, definite 
cash surrender values 

RATES—Safe, low, and participating or not, as 
desired 

RISKS careful and selected. 

PROMPT, liberal dealing. 


GENERAL AGENTS AND CANVASSERS WANTED In de- 
sirable territory, to whom Supe eee employment 
and liberal compensation will be given. Address 


JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 


J.L. Halsey, ist Vice Pres. H.B Stokes, 2d Vice-Pres. 
H, Y. Wemple, Secretary. SN. Stebbins, Actuary. 


GOLD MEDAL, al 1876. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pur2 
Cocoa, from which the excess >f 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or fugan 
and is therefore far more eoonomi- 
cal, costing lese than one cent G 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids ae 
a well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers jrocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CQ., Dorchester, Mass, 
WALTER’S PARK SANITARIUM, 


Wernersville, Berke Co., Pa. 

This famous health resort is open for the re 
ception of guerts all the year. he magnificence 
of its surroundings ; its entire freedom from mosquit- 
toes and malaria ; i, ,000 feet above tide water ; with 
the air of Colorado, the scenery of the Catskills ; 
with pure apting water, snd the most successfu 
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Still anoth 
aon woeen ieee LIne, vie 


; or 
R. R. CABLE gE. ST. JOHN 
Prevt&Gen'l Me’, Gen’ 22 
ORIOAGO. 


t has given to Wernersville a national 
reputation. “Bathe § swedish movements, massage, 
electricity, ore hards gardens, viney ard, dairy, 
livery. Send forcircular. Addre« 

ROBFRT W ALTER, M.D. 


JMPROVEO ROOT BEER. 
kages, 25 cts. Makes 5 gallons of a 
deliolons: sparkling, and wholesome bev 





receipt of 25 cents. 





= es Sold by all druggists, or sent by mail on 
BE. HIRES, 48 N. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SUMMER EXCURSIONS. 


The Saturday half-holiday movement is 
gaining favor at a rapid pace; steamboats 
and railroads are now arranging their time- 
tables to meet the great demand. 

We notice first in the railroad field the 
New York, Ontario & Western Company 
announcing a Saturday half-hol{day special 
train, leaving Jay Street at 1:50 p.m., and 
West Forty-Second Street at 2:10 p.m., run- 
ning direct to Liberty, in the picturesque 
mountains of Sullivan County, which has an 
elevation of 2,000 feet above tide water, 
where thousands of our people seek quiet 
and healthful summer homes. 

This road, under the new management, is 
fast gaining popularity, the road-bed having 
been put in excellent order, and laid with 
steel rails. 

New and powerful hard-coal locomotives 
have been attached to passenger trains 
which are made up of elegant day coaches, 
with new and luxurious Pullman parlor 
cars. Numbered with this new equipment 
we notice the parlor car ‘‘ Hebe,’’ finished 
in rosewood, which was awarded the first 
premium at the New Orleans Exposition. 

The ‘‘Summer Homes’’ book issued by 
this Company is conceded to be the hand- 
somest published by any of the lines out of 
New York, and will be found full of valu- 
able information sought after by those de- 
siring a quiet and healthfal summer board- 
ing-place at a moderate rate. 











THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS AND 
ALONG THE HUDSON. 


The Catskill Mountains continue to grow 
in popularity as a region for summer homes 
Ruddy health is the priceless boon obtained 
by the hundred thousand or more of visitors 
who each year resort to the haunts of Rip 
Van Winkle. Modern boarding-houses and 
palatial hotels are numerous all through the 
Catskill Mountains. There is, in fact, no 
other region where rich and poor can secure 
so much for their money as in the Catskills. 
It is also estimated that over five thousand 
people from New York and Brooklyn make 
their summer homes on the Highlands over- 
looking the Hudson River, at Cornwall. The 
really grand view of the Hudson River, and 
the most accessible and comfortable route to 
the above named and other favorite resorts 
skirting the banks of the Hudson, can be had 
only by taking the West Shore Railroad, which 
during the summer, commencing June 27, 
will run express trains to and from the Jersey 
City station of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
making direct communication with the 
Brooklyn Annex, at which date the summer 
time-table will take effect, with increased 
and improved train service. 


When the Mason & Hamlin Company 
announced the accomplishment of a great 
improvement in Upright Pianos, which they 
would soon give to the public, much was ex- 
pected, because of the vast improvements 
which had been effected by them in reed 
instruments, and the acknowledged super- 
excellence of their organs. These expec- 
tations are fully justified by the pianos 
which they are producing, which have ex- 
traordinary purity and refinement of tone. 
Every mechanic will see that the peculiarities 
of their construction must add greatly to 
their durability, and especially their capacity 
to keep in good tune. 

This company have as great a future in 
their pianos as they are already realizing in 
their organs, which are confessedly un- 
equaled among such instruments.--[Boston 
Traveller. 








The warm weather often has a depress'ng 
and debilitating effect. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
overcomes all languor and lassitude. 


The best cough medicine is Piso'’s Cure for 
Consumption. Sold everywhere. 25 cents. 








BountiruL NATURE AFFORDS NO FINER SPE- 
crric for skin diseases than Sulphur, a fact that 
is clearly proven by the action upon the cuticle 
afflicted with eruptions or ulcerous sores of that 
supreme purifier, as well as beautifier, of the 
skin, Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 

G)enn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, Bc. 

‘Corn Remover kil!sCorns, Bunions, 

Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. Ma, 

g 's Toothache Drops curein] Minute, Sa, 





THE SAFEST FOOD IN oi MMER 





For Young or Delicate Children. 
A Sure Preventive of 


CHOLERA INFANTUM. 

It has been the positive means of saving man 
lives where no other fvod would be retain 
Its basis is Sugar oF MILK, the most important 
element of mother’s milk. 

It contains no unchanged starch and no Cane 
Sugar, and therefore does not cause sour stom- 
ach, irritation, or irregular bowels. 

It is the Most Nourishing, the Most Palatable» 

the Most Fconomical, of all Prepared Food. 

Sold by Druggists —25 cts., 50 cts., $100. Send 
for emablet giving important medical opinions 
on the nutrition of Infants and Invalids. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


Vigor and Vitality 


Are quickly given to every part of the body by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. That tired feeling is entirely 
overcome. The blood is purified, enriched, and 
vitalized, and carries health instead of disease to 
every organ. The stomach is toned and strength- 
ened, the appetite restored. The kidneys and liver 
are rouzed and invigorated, The brain is refreshed, 
the mind made clear and ready for work. The whole 
system ts built up and rejuvenated by this peculiar 
medicine. 

“Hood's Sarsaparilla has done me a very great 
deal of good. It has built up my general health, 
given mea regular appetite, and made me full of 
new life and energy. The sores on my face with 
which I have suffered many years are also much 
better.” Mary ATKINSON, Summerfield, Pa. 


Fainting Spells and Debility 

“T was in bad condition with fainting spells and 
general debility. I was run down, ate hardly any- 
thing, and hardly dared go out on the street alone 
for fear of having a fainting spell. Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla has done me a wonderful amount of good, as 
I am now in good health again. My appetite has 
been good ever since taking the medicine, and I can 
eat asquare meal with relish.” Mrs. MoLLin CurTErR, 
119 Eleventh Street, Covington, O. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared by 
C. . HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 








NATU R E’S Why will you suffer from 


Bilfousness Constipation, 


CURE FOR aioe Headache, or (}spep- 


when you can be imme- 
State y relieved and speed 
ily cured by taking a few 
9 doses of 

Tarrants Effervescent 

Seltzer Aperient. 
This invaluable medicine, 
which has stood the test of 
sme, is put up in the form 
ae wd roducing 
een asolved in water a 
Sane cron effervescent 
draught rea“ily taken by 
every one. It never fails 
to STIMULATE THE LIVER, 
REGULATE THE BOWELS, 
aid DiGEsTIon. lt cures 


nd 
Sick: iealahe, es nays 


tism, and pre- 
AND venta - corrects Sea Fick- 


Nausea and Vomiting. 
D Y S P E P S$ | A. Should be found in every 
ee and carried by 


every traveler. Sold by druggists everywhere. 


JAMES PYLE’S 














PFARLINE 


™ BEST THING KNOWN 1 


| WASHING BLEACHING 


1N HARD OR SUFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAS 
INGLY snd gives universal satisfaction 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 
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James M’ Creery & Co, 


OFFER SEVERAL LINES OF VERY DESIRABLE 
SUMMER DRESS GOODS AT GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICES. 

WOOL AND SILK MIXTURES AT 5vc, AND Tic, 
FORMER PRICES 81 AND $1.50. SEASIDE CANVAS 
ie. AND $1 YARD, FORMER PRICES $1.25 AND 
$1.75 YARD. 

THE ABOVE GOODS ARE FULL DOUBLE WIDTH, 
AND ARK 

POSITIVE BARGAINS. 

ORDERS BY MAIL WILL KECEIVE PROMPT 


AND CAREFUL ATTENTION. 


JamesM’Creery&Co., 


Broadway and Ilth St., New York. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 


AND TRICYCLES. 


I haven’t spent a dollar for a doctor since 
That is hard on the 





I have had a bicycle. 
doctors, but it is a good argument for the 
bicycle.—[ Rev. George F. Pentecost. 


THE POPE MFG, CO 


597 Washington St., BOSTON. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 
_ oe WARREN ST., NEW YORK; {15 WaBAs 


Cash paid for Sil- 


SILVEt ARE of 

DUPLICATE :: eve = des ioc in 

most stylish 

cases, at H ALF regu- 

WEDDING — verware, Old Gold, 
Bronzes, &e. 

Diamonds and 

PRESENTS Watches equally low. 

* Price-List sent on re- 


|. JOHNSTON 


150 Bowery, cor. Broome St., 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BSA \LSAM 


FAERNIA 


To those AFFLICTED with HERNIA, « 
monly called KUPTURE, science has given for 
thelr RELIEF and CURE, WHITE™ PAT- 
ENT LEVER TRUsS. NO INCONVEN 
TENCE. NO BACK PAD*#. NO UNDER 
STRAPS, but as EASY and COMFORTABLE 
to wear as an old shoe. DR. GREGORY (Sur 
geon of the Company, who has made this disease a 
life study), through his treatment effects, in 6 
majority of cases, a PHRMANENT CURE 
The LIFT-UP POWER of this Truss is wonder 
ful. We GUARANTEE to HOLD any CA®E 
OF RUPTURE with our T[russ—the best in th 
World. Why suffer when cure and relfef are at 








hand? Established 25 years StUPARATE PRIVATH 
ROOMS FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, Advice 
and pamphlet, by mail, FReFE. We employ nm 
agents. Our offices are UPSTAIKS in Rooms 21, 
22, and 23. 


White's Patent Lever Truss Go.. 
693, 695, 697 ii 


NEW YORK. 





CURES WHERE ALL fist FAILS, ‘ 
nd. Use 


Best Cough Sy rep. Tastes 
in time. Sold by d 


















EMBROIDERY SILK 


A0.CTS. BUYS WHAT WOULDECST SEOO—1N SKEINS 























WASTE | 
| 








Our Factory Endsof Fmbroidery Silk are known 
far and wide, and are in greatdemand. Price, 40 
sents per box. Club orders of ten boxes get one 

xtra. Crazy Stitches tn each package. One dozen 
applique flowers and figures, only W cents Send 
Postal Note. 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO, 


169 Broadway, N. ¥. 621 Market St, Phila. 










ELEGANT SHAPE, ¢7™a 
HEALTH and | 
COMFORT 


fectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S \ 


Skirt Supporting 


co RSET. 


£ +} 
e of the most 


I lar and satisfac- 
tory in the market. jaa 
For sale by all lead e 
ing dealers 

Price by maf} $1.30. 
FOY, HARMON & 
CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


Le PAGES 
QUID GLUE 
Atte FOR GAMENTING 


Awarded GOLD MEDAL, LON 
by Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano om Le 


Se 2) CEMENT CO, GLOUCESTER, anNG 
—_ EVERYWHER 


- Ga-Sample Tin Can by Mail, 


ail 
i} 
8 








- ae ’s Part. 1 VED 

ID Ee incor Ean pene 
the ar a distinctly. 

( Ac “ 


F. HISCOX, 353 Br yadway, N. Ba mn 








CHU RCH EQUIPI LENT. 





ISTINGS 


BOSTON 
Builders of the Grand Orzansin ~~ e= - 
ind the Cathedral, boston; Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn; Music Hall, Cincinnati, and of over 130 


CHURCH ORGANS ror 


very pattof the country. We invite attention to ow 
















new stylesof Pantor OrGAnNs, atfrom $500 to $1 

and upwards. MUSIC COMMITTEES 
ORGANI! an nd others are invited to apply to us 
for all infomation connected with our a! )ESC RIP 
TIVE CIRCULARS and specifications furnisued on 


application. Second-hap4 Organsforsale atlow prices 





ety THE VERY BEsr 

rail Chureh Light. 
iM OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 
¢ w nee vies Refle e anes: and 


Refiector Chandeliers 


L} A\\ cere ees tga gues 
A. a WHEELER it RuLboron co 
_ ion St ye be L ake 

Chieage 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors for 
Gas or Oil, give the most roe erfu 
softest cheapest & Best light known 
for Churches, Stores, Show ean 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New a: 
elegant designs. Send size of a tee 
A Get circular and estimate. A Liberal 
W discount to churches and the trade. 
Don't be deceived by cheap imitations, 

__ iP. FRINK, 55: Pearl St.. N.Y. 











Furniture, 
CHURCH | Memoria! Windows 

Memorial Tablets, 

Decoration. 


| Circulars & \ LAMB, 


est, « 59 Carmine &t., N. Y. 





WANTS. 


[Cards of not more more than ten lines (agate measur é 
will be inserted in this column for sudscrilers unly, 
for fifteen cents per line.) 











Wanted—In a Christian family of three adults 
in the healthiest part of Southern Calitornia 
twe healthy women, not Irish, to do the entire 
housework, No farm work, but to milk one 


cow. Mustsend unquestionable references as to 
character and ability. Wages, twenty dollars 
per month each. House in an orange groy 
near post-office and five churches. Address C 
Lock Box 55, Anaheim, Los Angeles County, 
California. 


Wanted.—Invalids or parties desiring board 
where they can have the quiet and comfort of a 
home, in a beautiful town two hours’ ride from 
New York, can apply for information to Mrs. 
G. . Charles, Wallingford, Conn. Terms mod 
erate, 





McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
q Crimes anp Peas for CHU RCHBE &e. 








Send for Price ind Catalogs Address 
: oh ees H. Me 
M Mention this paper. Baltimere. M4& 








Sn MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
(= WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLS 
for Churches, Schools, etc. ; also 
Chimes and Peals. for more than 
half acentury noted for superioritr 
over er all others. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


s of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure' 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL 
WARRANTED, C atalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cineinaati, @ 


pane wy > INNIGCO Beye. 
testec 


Its merits as a WASiL BLUE have been fully 











and endorsed by thousands of housekee cur 
grocer ought to have it on sale, Ask him for it 





DO. & WILTEBLGE lt rop., 83 N. Beoond Bt. Pao. Pe 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
AMERICAN 


pis TEACHER sand FOREIQN, 


provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with P 
Circulars of Good Schouls free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO.,7 East 14th St.. N. Y. 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY six’. 


Joun L BLarr Fouwpation. English, Latin, Greek, 
French, German, Music, Drawing, and Painting. Ex- 
perienced teachers ; healthy location ; new gymna- 
s'um; large endowment; low rates; scholarships; 
prizes. SHU MAKER, Prin., Biairstown, N. J. 


ANGOR THEOL LOGIC AL SEMINARY. 
Full corps of teachers. Full course of study. 
Addr: ss Pestana Francis B. Denio, Bangor, Mai.e. 














MECHIANICAL, AND MINING 
INEEKRING at the ensselees Poly- | 
techie tostitute, Troy ¥. The oldest engi 
neering school in America’ Next term begins -ep 
tember 5. The Register for 156 contains a sist «f 
the gradustes for the past #1 years, with their posi 
tious ; also course of study, requirements, expenses, 
ete. Address 


___—CéA ED M. GREENE, Director. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE.wowen. 


Course «f study equal te that of the best Col- 
leges ; also Elective and Special Courses. Best ad- 
vantages in Music and Art. Building with best 
modern improvements; heated by steam, and f ur- 
noished with elevator. Astronemi satory— 
Museumand Art Ga allery. T 8 moderate. —ew 
Rev, A. W. COWLES, D.D. "Pres't, Elmira, N.Y 


Ces 








oe AND FRENCH SCHOOL 
EY BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 

No. “ er Green Street, Philadelphia. 
Not a fashionable school. Its atm is to help giris to 
become accurate thinkers and happy, aity ligent 





women. Post-Graduate Courses a Specia For 
circulars address the Principal, MISs vpOY ER. 
MoM. IL Brees HOME 


M®*: Cc. 

SCHOOL Wort sIKLS, 

Syracuse, nN. 

Number strictly limited, School year begins 
Wednescay, September 15, 1886. Refers to kev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, Rev. Carroll Cutler, Hon. 
James B Angell, Hon. ‘Andrew D. White. 


MT. HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 
Four years’ course for women. Special courses in 
French, German, and Greek. Laboratories, Cabinets. 
and Observatory. Library 11.40 vols. Fine Art 
Gallery. Foard and Tuition, @\7;ayear. Address 
MISS BLANCHARD, Principal, South Hadley, Mass. 


we NATIONAL SCHOOL 


Elocution « Oratory. 


Diplo- 








Large and experienced staff of teachers. 
mas and degrees. Fourteenth year begins Sep- 
tember 27th Send for catalogue to the 
Secretary. John HU. Bechtel, 1127 Girard Street, 
Philadelphia. 





NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 


KVANSTON, ILL. 

Rev. JOSEPH CUMMINGS, D.D., LU.D., President. 
Sixty-three Professors and Instructors, and over 0 
students, The University offers in its Academic, 
Collegiate, Theological, Medical, and Law Depart 
ments, and also in Oratory, Art, and Music, the 
highest educational advantages under the most fa- 
vorable influences and ata moderate cost. For cata- 
logues address the President or Professor H. F. Fisk. 








SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 

The fourth year of this School eecus for ‘thirty- 
three years as Chestnut Street Seminary) will open 
Wednesday, Sept. 29th, at Ogontz, the spacious 
country seat of Jay Cooge, near Philadelphia. For 
circulars, »ddress 

PRINCIPALS, Ogontz, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


PETERSILEA 


ACADEMY OF 


MUSIC, ELOCUTION, LANGUAGES, AND ART. 
281 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON. 


THE PETERSILEA PIANO SYSTEM is Invaluable 
for Perfection of technique and Expression, 


Pupils received at any time, and Terms date 
from the first Lesson. 


The attention of P janists 1s called to the 
PETERSILEA MUTE PIANO 
asa ™eansof rapid and perfect Technique, and the 
development of the physical and me tal powers 
rquired in executing ail the higher and more 
exacting Pianoforte music. It promotes the power 
of interpretation, and conserves the nervous sys 
tem of the performer: it saves time and weer of a 
fine Piano. Weight about 40 pounds; key-board 

7 1-8 octaves. Circulars free. 





THE 





The Summer College 


of Languages 
AT BURLINGTON, VERMONT, 


Opens July 12th for six weeks, at the University of 
Vermont. For Programmes, Rooms, and Board (from 
$4 up) address,the President, 
L. A. STAGER, 
Burlington, Vt. 


Wells College for Young Ladies, 


ATRORA,. CAYUGA LAKE, N 
FULL COLLEGIATE Course of ty, “Superior 
faetlities for MUSIC and ART. Lovation unsur- 
passed for beauty one healthfulness. Session be- 
gins a 15 SG. Send for Catalogue. 
Es PRINBEE, D. D.. President 


Williston Seminary 


Prepares BOYS for any college or higher scientific 
school, Fall term begins Sept. 7. Catalogues on 
application. Address Kev. WM. GALLAGHE 
Principal, Easthampton, Mass. Late Master Boston 
Latin Scbool. 











WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


Will commence its 52d year September 9. Fine 
Library, Laboratory, Observatory, and Cabinets. 
Thorough instruction. Best of home influences. 
Send for circular to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principai, 
Norton, Mass. 





AKE ERIE 


PAINESVILLE, OHMIO. Location pleasant and healthy. 


Board and tuition $20 per school year 


turers. 


SEMINARY 


Fourteen resident teachers and five lec- 
wenty-eighth year opens Sept. 9th, Isse, 


a should be made early, MIESS SS MARY EVANS, PRINCIPAL, 


INDEX 


Ja 





R.H. MACY & C0. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T., 
NEW YORE. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCT AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES FOR 
THE CELEBRATED 


Red Star Brand 


OF 


Wonderful Wearing 


VELVETEEN, 


NOTED FOR ITS UNEQUALED COLOR AND 
FINISH. THIS FAST PILE DRESS AND MANTLE 
VELVETEEN WAS AWARDED THE ONLY GOLD 
MEDALS AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
AT VIENNA IN 1873, PARIS 1878, AND NICE 1883, 


TO PREVENT (MITATIONS, A RED STAR WILL 
BE FOUND STAMPED ON THE BACK OF EVERY 
SECOND YARD. 

THESE GOODS ARE OF ENGLISH MANUFACT 
URE, 24 INCHES WIDE, AND IN 39 DIFFERENT 
COLORS. 


PRICE, 74c. 


SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION, AND MAIL 
ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


A FULL AND COMPLETE LINE OF OUTDOOR 


GAMES, 


COMPRISING LAWN-TENNIS, CROQUET, PITCH 
A-RING, RING-TOSS, BATTLEDORE, ENCHANT- 
MENT, LAWN-POOL, ETC., ETC. 


ORDFRS BY MAIL FOR ALL KINDS OF GOODS 
WILL RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL 
ATTENTION, 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE 
READY, AND WILL BE MAILED ON 
RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS, 


NOW 








R.H.MACY & CO. 








TO VO 


Nos. 1 


- 


) 
# (, enold, 


onslable ae F 
OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT 


FOR 


Ladies, Misses, and Children. 


A fine selection of LADIES’ 
WRAPPERS in &ILK, Wool, and 
Cotton Fabrics. Ladies’ Suits in 
Satteens, Ginghams, White and 
Colored Embroidered, and an ex- 
tensive variety of FRENCH and 
DOMESTIC UNDERWEAR for Ladies, 
Misses, and Children. 

WEDDING TROUSSEAUX and IX- 
FANTS’ FURNISHINGS (ready-made 
or to order), 

A fu'l assortment ef BATHING 
SUITS for Ladies, Misses, and 
Children. 

CORRECT STYLES in Paris and 
city-made Misses’ and Children’s 
Suits, Long Coats, Sacques, and 
Ulsters. 


—_——_—_—. 


Droadevay A; 196 dt. 
4 
NEW YORK. 





AGENTS wanted for “ The History of 

Christianity,” by Abbott. A 
rend chance. A $i book at the popular price of 
1.75, Liberal ia The religious papers mention tt 
4s one of the few great religious works of the world. 
Greater success never known by agenta. Terma free 
STinson & ©o., Publishers, Portland, Maine. 


LUME XXXIITI. 


to 25, Inclusive. 





nuary 7 to 


June — a4, 


1ISSG. 


[For the position in each number of the regular departments—The Spectator, In and About Boston, In and About Chicago, Washington 
News, Inquiring Friends, Church Gleanings, Ministerial Personals, Hints and Helps, Minor Book Notices, Magazine Miscellany, Literary 
Notes, Music and Art, Fact and Rumor, Correspondence, Financial, and Publisher’s Desk—see the Tables of Contents inthe several numbers.! 
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